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PREFACE. 


The  welcome  accorded  to  "  Science  and  the  Faith  " 
makes  it  unnecessary  to  apolojrize  for  the  pubh'ca- 
tion  of  a  companion  volume.  If  any  such  apology 
were  ncetled,  it  would  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
Aubrey  Moore  had  in  his  lifetime  contemplated 
such  a  sequel,  and  had  set  aside  about  half  of  the 
papers  contained  in  this  volume  for  that  purpose. 

It  is  more  necessary  to  say  a  word  in  explanation 
of  the  choice  of  the  other  pajicrs  and  of  their 
arrangement.  They  may  seem  at  first  miscel- 
laneous, and  but  slightly  connected  ;  for  they 
represent  Aubrey  Moore's  work  as  a  reviewer, 
as  a  lecturer  (papers  VII.  and  VIII.  being  notes  of 
lectures  given  in  his  course  upon  the  Ethics  of 
Aristotle),  and  as  a  preacher  (the  two  last  having 
been  composeil  as  University  Sermons).  The 
arrangement  passes  from  Natural  Science  through 
Moral  and  Metaphysical  Pliilosoph)-  to  more  definite 
Theology.  Hut  any  who  look  beneath  the  surface 
will  find  a  striking  unity  underlying  all.     There  is 
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in  all  a  clear  belief  in  the  power  of  Reason  and  in 
the  reality  and  authority  of  Revelation.  There  is  a 
hearty  acceptance  of  Science,  and  yet  a  clear  insist- 
ence upon  its  necessary  limitations.  On  p.  147 
will  be  found  the  author's  own  statement  of  the 
chief  problem  of  the  day  :  "  The  great  metaphy- 
sical problem  of  the  day  is  personality,  implying 
self-consciousness  and  freedom ; "  and  I  believe 
that  this  volume  will  prove  a  real  contribution  in 
defence  of  those  two  points,  Personality — the  Per- 
sonality of  God  and  of  man — and  Freedom.  One 
of  the  strongest  statements  of  Personality  will  be 
found  in  the  Sermon  on  Theology  and  Law  ;  the 
most  fearless  claim  for  the  Reason  in  the  sermon 
on  "  The  Pride  of  Intellect."  This  will  be  an 
adequate  excuse  for  including  sermons  in  such  a 
volume  as  this.  These  sermons  were,  moreover, 
preached  on  special  occasions,  and  are  philoso- 
phical rather  than  hortatory  in  tone  and  treatment. 
My  warmest  thanks  are  due  to  the  Editor  of  the 
Guardian  for  permission  to  republish  the  reviews 
which  have  appeared  in  his  paper  ;  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Aristotelian  Society  for  leave  to  print 
No.  IX.  ;  and  to  many  friends  who  have  helped 
me  in  the  choice  of  papers  and  the  revision  of 
proofs,  especially  to  the  Rev.  J.  R.  lUingworth, 
Rev.  W.  J.  H.  Campion,  and  the  Rev.  T.  B. 
Strong.  My  task  has  been  made  ea.sy  and 
pleasant  by  the  kind  help  of  the  Rev.  D.  Moore, 
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of  Holy  Trinity,  Paddington,  and  of  her  who  has 
tended  the  memory  of  Aubrey  Moore  with  the 
same  assiduous  affection  with  which  she  tended 
him  in  his  lifetime. 
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The  Rev.  K.  S.  Taluot,  D.D.,  Vicar  of  Leeds, 

AND  SOMETIME  WARDEN  OF    KEHLE  COLLEGE.^ 


TiiK  loss  of  Aubrey  Moore  claims  from  tlie  reverent 
affection  of  his  friends  some  attempt  at  a  loving 
estimate  of  his  character  and  work.  In  the  midst 
of  the  grief  widely  felt  by  many  sorts  of  men  that 
a  life  as  rich  in  promise  as  any  in  the  Church  of 
England,  or  in  the  English  religious  world,  should 
have  been  so  early  taken  from  earth,  it  moves  true 
thankfulness  to  remeir '  .•  that  the  last  five  years 
of  his  life  have  enabled  him  to  leave  a  definite  con- 
tribution of  clear  and  marked  significance  to  our 
deepest  spiritual  and  intellectual  life.  To  cast  the 
eye  rapidly  over  the  writings  that  he  has  left,  few 
as  they  arc,  is  to  gain  a  wonderful  impression  of 
calm,  strong,  candid,  coherent,  clear-sighted  work, 
of  much  knowledge  assimilated  and  co-ordinated, 
of  blended  spiritual  and  intellectual  insight;  but  it 
'  Rcprintcil  from  the  Guardian  of  Jan.  29,  1890,  with  revisions. 
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is  also  to  realize  that  he  had  proved  and  uttered 
the  message  which  he  had  to  give,  and  that  future 
work  might  have  hardly  done  more  than  interpret 
and  expand  it.  The  writings  referred  to  are 
"  Science  and  the  Faith "  (containing  reviews  re- 
published from  the  Guardian  and  Quarterly,  with  a 
l^refacc  defining  the  genera!  drift  of  their  thought), 
an  "Oxford  House  Paper"  on  "Evolution  and 
Christianity,"  three  sermons  in  "  Keble  College 
Sermons,  1877-88,"  "  Holy  Week  Addresses  "  (with 
a  preface  on  Calvinism,  etc.),  "  Theology  and  Law : 
an  Assize  Sermon,"  and  an  essay  on  "  The  Chris- 
tian Doctrine  of  God "  in  "  Lux  Mundi."  It  is 
much  to  be  hoped  that  other  pieces  of  his  work 
may  still  be  issued,  possibly  his  Oxford  Reforma- 
tion lectures  which  drew  so  large  a  class,  some  of 
his  sermons,  and  further  essays  on  scientific  sub- 
jects, e.g.  on  Weismann's  modification  of  the  evolu- 
tion doctrine.  His  is  work  of  which  the  unity  and 
the  balance  made  every  adtlition  of  detail  more 
appreciably  interesting  and  useful.* 

Moore's  life  may  be  very  briefly  given.     He  was 
the  second   son  of  the   Rev.   Daniel   Moore,  Pre- 


'  Tim  wisli  licrc  expressed  h.is  iilicady  been  eairied  out  in  tlia 
ninin.  The  I'lssnys  nn  WVisninnii  lue  imluded  in  llir  present 
volume,  nnd  the  Ueforinnlioii  Lectures  hnvc  been  |)ublisl)ed  this 
year  by  Messrs.  Kejjiin  I'aid,  Treneli,  Triibner  &  ("d.,  under  the 
lillc  of  "  Lectures  nnd  i'npers  on  the  Ilistoiy  of  Kefuruuitiun  in 
England  luid  on  the  Cuniinent." 
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bcndary  of  St.  Paul's  and  Chaplain  in  Ordinary 
to  the  Queen,  and  his  friends  know  how  much 
his  home  was  to  him,  and  how  much  he  owed 
throughout  his  life  to  his  father's  stiniulating 
and  loving  sympathy  with  his  career,  of  which 
he  used  often  to  speak  with  playful  tenderness. 
His  school  was  St.  Paul's,  where  he  would  have 
won  more  distinction  but  for  the  chance  which 
made  him  all  the  way  up  the  school  competitor 
with  one  who  was  afterwards  to  be  associ  ited 
with  him  at  Keblc  College,  and  in  contribution 
to  "Lux  Mundi,"  Mr.  Illingworth.  Moore's  powf^r 
seems  to  have  developed  slowly  ;  he  did  not 
secure  an  open  scholarship  at  Oxford,  though  his 
First  Class  in  Moderations  witnesses  to  his  work 
at  St.  Paul's.  But  a  schoolfellow's  recollection 
recalls  the  promise  of  future  character  in  the  sweet- 
ness with  which  he  received  and  quickly  overcame 
the  bluntness  of  school  comment  on  a  physical 
peculiarity,  and  the  blitheness  and  energy  with 
which  unhindered  by  it  he  threw  himself  into 
cricket.  How  \sell  this  fits  with  a  friend's  remark 
about  him  in  later  life  in  the  Oxford  May^azine  o{ 
January  22,  that  he  was  "the  constant  witness  to 
us  of  the  triumph  of  spirit  over  matter,"  and  that — 

"While  j^iftcd  witli  ;i  body  wliicli  coiikl  scarcely  fail  to 
make  a  inai\  constantly  self-conscious,  and  wliich,  t|iiickly 
wearied  by  jiliysii  al  effort,  must  have  tendeil  to  make  liini 
fretful  and  sensitive,  lie  yet  bore  the  burilcn  so  that  wc  foi  ,ot 
that  he  had  a  burden  to  bear." 
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At  Oxford  distinctions  in  the  schools  were  followed 
by  a  Fellowship  at  St.  John's,  where  he  was  tutor 
for  three  years  by  the  side  of  a  like-minded  friend, 
R.  S.  Copleston,  now  IJishop  of  Colombo.  From  an 
interval  spent  as  a  parish  priest  at  Frenchay  in 
Gloucestershire  he  brought  away  a  great  affection 
for  the  place  and  people,  and  the  true  priest's  sense 
of  pastoral  responsibility,  which  formed  so  distinc- 
tive an  element  both  of  his  tutorial  and  intellectual 
work,  and  which  is  seen  in  the  last  action  of  his 
life,  his  acceptance  of  an  official  Fellowship  at 
Magdalen,  carrying  with  it  the  religious  "cure"  of 
the  undergraduates.  He  never  broke  his  links 
with  Oxford,  coming  up  most  terms  weekly  to 
give  lectures  as  assistant  to  Dr.  Bright  or  to  attend 
the  meeting  of  an  association  of  tutors  engaged  in 
Oxford  work  on  Church  lines,  which  had  then  been 
recently  formed  as  a  bond  of  brotherhood.  His 
true  vocation  became  clear,  and  it  was  a  great 
happiness  for  Keble  College  that  it  was  the  m'^'^ns 
of  bringing  him  back  to  the  University.  Here  he 
found  ample  scope  ;  he  held  tutorships  simul- 
taneously at  Magdalen  and  at  Keble;  the  "com- 
bined system  "  of  lectures  enabled  him  to  become 
lecturer  on  the  Ethics  of  Aristotle  to  a  very  large 
number  of  those  reading  "  Literae  Humaniores." 
Along  with  this  he  was  always  writing  on  theo- 
logy, and  carrying  on  his  lectures  on  luxlesiastical 
History,  of  the  teaching  of  which  in  the  Refor- 
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mation  period  he  came  to  have  ahnost  a  mono- 
poly. Thus  his  professional  work  assisted  and 
reflected  the  unifying  character  of  his  mind.  His 
examining  chaplainship  to  Bishop  Mackarness 
(continued  under  Bishop  Stubbs),  which  was  matter 
of  great  delight  and  deep  interest  to  him  (the 
dedication  of  his  last  book  expresses  his  regret 
and  love  for  his  chief),  his  honorary  Canonry 
at  Christ  Church,  his  preachcrships  at  St.  Mary's 
and  at  Whitehall,  the  offer  at  the  same  moment  of 
examincrships  in  "  Litcrae  Humaniorcs  "  (this  he 
had  accepted)  and  in  Theology,  and,  though  last, 
not  least  characteristic,  the  Curatorship  of  the 
Botanical  Gardens,  arc  the  evidence  f  his  powers 
and  of  their  repute,  evidence  which  received  a  last 
pathetic  contribution  from  the  gathering  of  many 
sorts  of  men  in  Keblc  Chapel  and  at  Holywell  at 
his  funeral.  A  request  addressed  to  him  within 
the  last  few  weeks  before  his  death  through  Bishop 
Potter  (if  New  York,  to  go  over  to  America  and 
give  a  course  of  lectures  on  "  The  Religious  Bearings 
of  Modern  Science,"  is  a  sign  how  far  his  repute 
was  spreading.  He  declined  the  offer  with  extreme 
regret.  It  carries  no  disparagement,  for  it  implies 
no  comparison,  of  others  to  say,  as  was  said  by 
the  Oxford  correspondent  of  the  Ciuardian,  that  he 
"  has  lately  occupied  a  unique  position  up  here." 
No  one  was  more  resjiected  among  undergraduates. 
Not  long  ago,  when  some  of  thcin  wished  to  form 
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a  small  society  for  the  study  of  economical  subjects 
in  a  Christian  spirit,  they  turned  to  Moore,  though 
not  a  specialist  in  the  subject,  for  their  president 
and  guide.  "  Science  students  who  wish  to  believe 
have  lost  their  best  friend,"  writes  one.  "  I  know," 
so  says  a  very  distinguished  witness  from  across 
the  line  of  ecclesiastical  separation,  "  how  the  young 
men  loved  him,  and  how  he  had  helped  them  to 
rise  above  their  doubts,  and  take  another  and  more 
hopeful  view  of  life."  But  (:vcn  stronger  arc  two 
testimonies — one  from  one  of  the  most  experienced 
and  veteran  Churchmen  in  the  University,  judging 
with  the  independence  of  a  senior ;  and  the  other 
from  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  younger  scientific 
writers.     The  former  wrote  to  a  friend  : — 


"Amonj;  the  men  resident  in  Oxford  when  1890  began  I 
know  HO  one  wiio  was  in  my  eyes  more  valuable  to  the 
Church  or  to  the  University.  He  was,  as  it  seemed,  our 
Christian  philosopher,  commanding  the  respect  of  good 
intellects,  and  capal^le  of  entering  into  many  lines  of  thought, 
social,  political,  an  ;heological,  and  getting  a  hearing  from 
many  kinds  of  men." 

And  the  latter  speaks  of — 

"Tlie  extraordinary  combination  of  learning,  intellect, 
kindness,  and  religicm,  where  eadi  was  present  in  the 
highest  degree,  it  appeared  to  inc  that  a  nature  thus 
endowed  in  greatest  measure  wills  the  greatest  attributes  of 
humanity  was  really,  in  respect  of  this  combination,  the 
most  remarkable  man  1  ever  met." 

Nor  can  wc  withhold   the  words  of  a  man  of 
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high  official  position  in  the  University,  who  spoke 
of  his  as  "  the  very  best,  purest,  and  most  potent 
influence  that  I  have  known  in  any  human  friend 
or  helper." 

Character  and  intellectual  influence  had  their 
share  in  creating  such  impressions.  And  in  him 
the  two  were  singularly  alike.  In  both  there  was 
the  mixture  of  strength  with  tenderness,  of  a  grave 
and  wistful  earnestness  with  a  "sweet  vein  of 
humour"  never  far  below  the  surface;  of  perfect 
and  even  retiring  modesty  with  unfaltering  firm- 
ness. To  describe  character  is  almost  as  futile  as 
to  describe  features.  It  must  suffice  to  say  that 
Oxford  misses  to-day  not  only  one  of  its  strongest 
minds,  but  one  of  its  most  lovcable  characters, 
reflected  in  a  countenance  marked  by  a  singular 
and  delicate  charm  of  intellectual  and  spiritual 
distinctiv">n. 


It  should  be  easier  to  speak  of  his  work,  for  he 
had  a  perfectly  distinct  and  individual  place  in 
Oxford  and  in  the  Church.  lie  was  not  an  excep- 
tionally learned  theologian  or  original  philosopher ; 
but  he  was  felt  to  be  the  person  who  could  handle 
both  philosophy  and  theology  with  the  surencss 
and  ease  of  an  expert,  and  bring  them  into  mutual 
contact  and  illumination.  He  was  not  a  "scientific 
man,"  but  he  was  recognized  as  the  theologian  who 
not  only  knew  a  good  deal  of  science,  but  who  saw 
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scientific  fact  as  scientific  men  see  it,  and  not  with 
a  mere  outsider's  interest ;  and  therefore,  here  too, 
in  the  dealings  of  science  with  religion  he  could 
do  a  friend's  justice  to  both  sides,  and  could  speak 
words  to  help  their  mutual  intelligence,  to  disarm 
piejudice,  and  to  reassure  anxiety.  This  task,  to 
which  he  was  first  almost  accidentally  turned,  be- 
came perhaps  the  most  special  vocation  of  his  life. 
He  came  to  it  partly  through  his  eager  love  of 
botany  and  flowers,  by  which  so  many  remember 
him.  When  he  was  on  the  Kentish  coast  two  or 
three  years  ago,  staying  only  son»e  three  weeks,  he 
sent  to  the  local  paper  when  he  left  a  list  of  the 
local  flora  prepared  by  his  own  collecting,  and 
numbering  about  three  hundred  kinds.  This  love 
of  botany  gave  him  an  insight  into  science  through 
one  familiar  bit.  A  happy  friendship  with  one  of 
our  ablest  young  biologists,  Mr.  E.  B.  Poulton,  in  the 
Keble  Common  Room,  was  a  great  help  to  him  in 
this  respect,  and  the  request  to  read  a  paper  at  the 
Reading  Church  Congress  on  "Evolution"  embarked 
him  on  the  course  of  serious  and  responsible  utter- 
ances on  these  matters,  of  which  the  Guardian 
became  the  chief  channel,  and  which,  as  has  been 
said,  "  lifted  a  heavy  load  from  many  hearts  "  which 
had  been  oppressed  by  the  sound  of  conflict  between 
God's  books  of  revelation  and  nature. 

But  the  significance  of  this  piece  of  his  work  is 
not  seen  unless  wc  realize  that  it  was  done  so  well 
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because  it  was  done  as  part  of  a  treatment  of  the 
whole  speculative  problem  of  religion  and  philo- 
sophy.    Many  readers  of  this  notice  will  remember 
the  start  of  admiration   and   pleasure  with  which 
in  the  short  introduction  to  "  Science  and  the  Faith" 
they  found  the  evolution  teaching  fitted  into  place 
and   interpreted  as  part  of  a  general  and  fruitful 
growth  in  thought  (represented  as  a  change  from 
"mechanical"  to  "organic"  or  vital  conceptions), 
and  then   firmly  and   quietly   limited.     In    "The 
Christian  Doctrine  of  God  "  ("  Lux  Mundi  ")  Moore 
was   able   to   set   the   same  thoughts   in  a  wider 
and  more  adequate  context,  to  show  that  present 
difficulties  run  up  into  and  illuminate  fundamental 
questions  about  the  Being  of  God  and  His  relation 
to  the  World  ("  we  owe  to  science,"  he  said,  "  the 
rediscovery  of  the  truth  of  God's   immanence   in 
nature  "),  to  claim  for  Christian  revelation  a  unique 
part  in  solving  those  questions,  and  to  show  that 
in  so  doing  he  was  in  touch  with  the  best  traditions 
of  theology.      In    that   essay   (pronounced    by    a 
severe  ami  unprejudiced  judge  to  be  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  he  ever  read  upon  such  a  subject) 
we  realize  the  value  of  the  largo  range  and  many 
kinds  of  work  which  in  God's  providence  Moore 
had    been    led    to    follow    up.     The    i)hilosophical 
lecturer's    familiarity   with   speculative   issues,  ^the 
theologian's  trained  intelligence  of  the  real  depth 
of  his  creed,  the  ecclesiastical  historian's  interest 
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in  the  phases  of  alliance  between  Christian  beliefs 
and  the  rest  of  human  thought,  are  all  there  in  full 
activity.     But  the  power  of  it  comes  from  the  fact 
that  all  this  material  is  passed  through  and  fused 
by  a  mind  which  in  an  eminent  degree  was  always 
itself,  always    keenly  conscious    of  the    issues   of 
truth,  and  which  with  all  its  delight  in  dialectic,  all 
its   ingenuity  and    brightness,    never  treated   any 
piece  of  knowledge,  any  subject  of  debate,  without 
a  thoroughness  and  sense  of  intellectual  responsi- 
bility, due  to  the  remembrance  that  it  was  part  of 
a  whole  of  truth  which  influences  in  evt  ry  direction 
the  whole  of  life.     It  may  not  be  an  unprofitable 
suggestion  to  any  one  who  wishes  to  have  a  lesson 
in  the  way  in  which  such  a  Christian  thinker  as 
Moore  was  realizes  this  oneness  of  truth  in  the  de- 
partments which  we  necessarily,  but  yet  shallowly, 
divide  as  spiritual,  intellectual,  etc.,  that  he  should 
read    consecutively    "  The    Christian    Doctrine   of 
God"  and  the   "Holy    Week   Addresses."     And, 
whatever  the  effect  upon  him,  he  will  hardly  regret 
the  suggestion. 


But  what,  we  still  need  to  ask,  was  the  character- 
istic quality  of  his  work — alas  !  that  we  must  aild, 
his  distinctive  bequest  1  Wc  may  offer  for  answer 
that  it  was  the  rare  combination  in  him  of  the 
tlcductive  and  dogmatic  mind  with  openness  to 
every  touch   of  new  thought  ;    a   combination   in 
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which  both  sides  were  entirely  and  equally  genuine 
and  spontaneous,  and  which  therefore  (as  one 
result)  enabled  him  to  attract  with  perfect  sincerity 
and  naturalness  the  most  opposite  kinds  of  men. 
He  was,  on  the  one  hand,  one  of  those  whose 
privilege  it  is  to  begin  with  faith  in  the  Christian 
Creed,  and,  so  far  as  man  can  tell,  to  walk  steadily 
in  its  light.  \Vc  might  almost  use  of  himself 
words  which  he  used  of  the  process  by  which  the 
Church  historically  wrought  out  her  theology — 
"starting  with  the  inheritance  of  faith,  the  belief  in 
the  Divinity,  and  trusting  in  the  guidance  of  the 
Spirit,"  he  "threw  himself  boldly  into  the  rational 
problem."  And  he  would  have  spoken  of  this  as 
being  intellectually  a  great  gain,  the  gain  which  it 
is  in  any  science  to  start  with  the  right  method. 
In  his  Assize  sermon  he  claims  kinship  between 
theology  and  law.  on  the  ground  that  both  are 
deductive  and  authoritative  in  their  character.  It 
was  natural  to  him  to  go  straight  to  theology,  and 
look  for  its  voice,  and  guide  himself  by  its  scientific 
distinctions  and  inferences.  In  this  connection  is 
to  be  noticed  his  familiarity  with  the  schoolmen 
and  love  of  the  "  Hlcssed  St.  Thomas,"  as  he  used 
half  playfully  to  call  him.  "  I'ew  men,"  says  a 
friend,  "ever  had  his  grasp  of  the  real  issues  under- 
lying 'Realistic'  and  'Nominalist'  controversies, 
and  their  bearing  on  the  history  of  the  Church." 
The   technical   and   scientific   form   did   not    repel, 
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but  attracted  him,  thoucrh  the  dch'^htful  humorous 
smile  as  he  quoted  from  them  sliowed  how  well  he 
knew  what  everybody  knows  about  "scholastic  ' 
limitations.  The  title  of  his  book,  "  Science  and 
the  Faith,"  implies  at  once  all  that  is  being  here 
said.  "  Faith "  would  have  l)ecn  to  him  a  very 
different  matter.  lie  was  a  Churchman  to  the 
backbone,  and  he  never  thought  to  make  things 
better  by  abating,  even  when  unpopular,  its 
distinctive  language  ; 

"The  belief  in  revelation  curries  witli  it  a  belief  in  dogma, 
and  every  true  d(^gnia  of  Christ's  holy  Chiircii  emboches  a 
revelation,  a  truth  about  (iod  which,  if  realized  in  our  life,  is 
a  truth  which  sets  us  free." 

To  separate  doctrine  from  practice  is  as  though 
we  should  "  fling  aside  that  body  of  truth  which 
years  of  scientific  research  have  won  from  nat^jrc, 
and  start  afresh  in  the  conflict."  "  Dogma  is  not 
an  end  in  itself,  but  a  necessary  means  to  a  good 
end,  the  holding  fast  the  sacred  deposit  of  revealed 
truth."  This  was  to  him  normal  and  natural 
language,  and  this  is  the  language  of  a  thoroughly 
and  freely  dogmatic  mind.  It  was  entirely  in 
accord  with  this  that  loyalty  made  him  write  a 
firm  and  explicit  refusal  to  take  part  in  the  open- 
ing ceremonies  of  a  Nonconformist  college,  and 
protest  against  our  taking  up  Luther  and  Zwingli 
commemorations. 

But  then  look  at  the  language  whicli  we  have  to 
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lay  alongside  of  this  :— "  Wc  want — which  of  us 
docs  not? — more  light  on  the  weary  problems 
which  beat  and  baffle  us,  and  hinder  our  Christian 
life."  Or  in  his  latest  University  sermon  after 
pointing  out  that  the  sense  of  stewardship,  that 
is,  of  ministering  what  one  has  received  is  the  true 
temper  alike  of  priest,  philosopher,  and  scientific 
investigator,  he  goes  on  : — 

"  It  is  in  this  sense  of  mission  and  ministry  that  we  find 
the  stren<;th  to  striiyt,de  on  through  doubt  and  difficuhy  and 
almost  despair,  in  the  search  for  truth.'' 

Such  words  have  all  the  pathos  and  passion  of  the 
spirit  of  quest,  and  show  that  the  steady  believer 
had  borne  his  share  of  the  burthen  of  "this 
unintelligible  world,"  and  could  feel  with  those 
whom  it  oppressed.  V>wt  to  such  evidence  of  his 
temper  wc  may  add  the  more  definite  witness  of 
his  thought.  It  was  the  complement  (but  to  him 
the  consequence)  of  dogmatism  in  the  science  of 
God,  that  he  should  reverence  all  other  teaching. 
Me  speaks  of — • 

"The  willingness  to  put  ourseUcs  to  school  with  those 
who  in  whatcxer  department  of  life  have  ijeon  in  (lod's 
purpose  the  channels  by  which  hitherto  He  has  taught  the 
world.  To  be  teachable  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  uncritical, 
but  if  ever  we  arc  to  become  true  critics  we  must  begin  by 
readiness  to  learn." 

Such  golden  words  show  how  entirely  he  realized 
that  the  deductiveness  of  theology  had  for  him  no 
sense  of  over-bcaringness,  and  that  he  would   as 
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little  reject  off-hand  in  a  dogmatic  interest  what 
the  honest  induction  of  cxijcrts  in  any  subject 
seems  to  leather  as  he  would  ii^norc  the  guidance 
of  the  Church's  Creea  in  criticizing  such  new 
material.  Nor  was  he  the  least  blind  to  the  fact 
that  such  inquiry  must,  in  a  manner,  go  behind  or 
take  to  pieces  the  very  things  on  which  authoritj- 
rests;  that  faith  will  have  to  listen  patiently  'o 
reason's  investigation  of  faith's  (nvn  nature,  or  that 
there  i„  a  challenge  of  religion  by  reason  by  which 
in  God's  providence  religion  is  cleared  and  con- 
firmed. "  f-lcason  interprets  religion  to  itself,"  and 
a  great  contribution  to  the  interpretation  "comes 
from  the  side  of  a  scientific  discovery"  of  the  how 
and  manner  of  revelation,  of  the  genesis  of  dogma 
(sec  for.  example  "Lux  Mundi,"  p.  71).  Antl 
what  underlay  all  this  was,  of  course,  his  funda- 
mental reverence  for  human  reason.  "  Rationalism  " 
was  indeed  to  him  "intensely  un.scientific "  as 
"  assiutjing  "  tint  "human  belief  is  the  measure  of 
all  trutli."  Hut  he  wouUl  allow  no  limit  to  the 
area  over  which  reason  was  to  work.  "  I'Acry 
question  is  a  lawful  one  which  human  reason, 
enlightened  by  the  grace  of  Goil,  can  understand." 
The  work  of  reason  in  making  clear,  and  ever 
clearer,  the  bearings  of  the  failli,  and  in  breaking 
up  what  have  been  mistakenly  assumed  to  be  such 
bearings,  was  as  plain  to  him  as  the  work  of 
the   I''ailh  in  illunu'naling  and  ct)nlrulling   reason. 
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Nothing  better  could  be  desired  for  the  younger 
men  of  our  time,  clerical  or  lay,  than  that  they 
should  read  and  re-read  what  he  has  said  of  this 
in  the  opening  pages  of  his  essay  on  "  The  Doctrine 
of  God,"  noticing  as  they  do  so  how  deeply  Moore 
realized  that  such  reverence  for  the  different 
sources  of  truth,  sucli  attempt  "both  to  keep  and 
claim  "  implied  "  struggle  "  which  "  will  need  the 
utmost  effort  moral  and  intellectual."  His  firm 
faith  did  not  send  liim  into  these  matters  "with 
a  light  heart."  It  belonged  to  the  habit  of  mind 
thus  trained  in  the  discipline  of  reverence  to  our 
several  sources  of  truth,  that  while  he  felt  the 
speculative  necessity  of  unit}' — "  philosophy  is 
nothing  if  it  does  not  complctel)-  unify  know- 
ledge; "  "religion  and  philosophy  both  "demand 
that  God  shall  fill  the  uhole  region  of  thouglit  and 
feeling" — he  could  cpiite  firmlj-  maintain  such 
practical  dualism,  such  parallelism  of  thought  as 
in  her  present  slate  reason  nuist  submit  to.  llr 
absolutely  refused  to  explain  s[)irit  in  terns  f)f 
matter,  lie  adhcreil  (|uite  firmly  to  the  di.-tinc- 
tion  between  "  revelation"  and  nature,  even  at  the 
time  th.'it  he  was  tracing  or  claiming  freedom  to 
trace  the  natural  historj'  of  re\'elation,  or  at  least 
of  the  antecedents  and  development  of  revelation. 
He  knew  "'he  tlifference  between  the  religion  of 
Israel  and  all  other  reliijions  to  be  "a  difference 
nut  merclj'  of  degree,  but  of  kind."     lie  contended 
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that  the  personality  of  God  is,  now  and  for  us,  as 
true  a  datum  as  His  immanence  or  infinit}-.  He 
who  had  done  science  such  splendid  and  generous 
justice  refused  absolutely  to  grant  to  her — shall  we 
not  rather  saj-,  to  credit  her  true  self  with  demand- 
ing ? — that  "ethics  should  become  a  department  of 
biology,"  and  prophesied  the  day  when  biology 
should  receive  light  thrown  back  from  a  true  moral 
science  : — 

"ChrLtianity  is  committed  to  no  theory  of  tlie  universe, 
hut  it  is  committed  to  a  belief  which  evolution  as  at  present 
understood  is  unw  ling,  or  rather  unable  to  justify — the 
belief,  namely,  that  God  is  a  I'ersonal  ilcin^;,  and  in  His 
innermost  nature  a  Gud  of  Love,  that  the  world  is  a  mora! 
world.  ...  It  is  the  Christian's  belief  in  progress  and  his 
knowledtje  ^'aincd  from  experience  which  justify  him  in 
saying  tiiat  evolution  cannot  be  the  last  word." 

Nothing  is  more  clearly  a  part  of  Moore's  teach- 
ing than  that  we  must  often  hold  truths  ol  which 
we  do  not  yet  know  the  .synthesis,  that  we  must 
constantly  draw  distinctions  where  we  are  unable 
to  draw  sharp  lines. 

Such  were  some  of  the  featmes  of  his  thought  ; 
but  his  thcjiight  was  but  a  part  of  the  life  of  his 
spirit.  The  temper  of  that  spirit  cannot  perhaps 
be  better  defined  than  in  his  own  words  : — 

"  Purity,  humility,  aUii  gentleness  arc  notes  of  the  scholars 
of  the  truth."  "Only  when  we  become  'as  a  little  child' 
tai\  we  hope  to  enter  iuln  the  kingdom  of  the  truth.  .  .  , 
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Who  arc  they  who  have  ])mvcd  themselves  sufficient  for  so 
j;reat  a  work  as  the  inter]). ^tiny  of  trulh  to  man?  Those 
surely  who  have  most  clearly  rcco,L,Miizcd  the  greatness  of 
the  truth  they  handle  and  the  insufficiency  of  man  to  do 
anythinj;^  but  to  receive  the  truth  which  is  given  and  truly  to 
reflect  the  truth  he  sees." 

To  such  tliotirrht  "  revelation  "  is  <i  climax  which 
finds  its  prophecy  in  the  true  character  of  all 
knovvledf^fc,  and  the  rational  Christian  believer  is 
the  full- bloomed  tj'pe  of  the  true  student.  It  is 
the  bri,t;htest  part  of  what  we  owe  to  Moore  that 
he  went  by  God's  grace  so  far  to  delineate  and  to 
realize  an  ideal  so  beautiful,  so  lofty,  and  so  true. 


II. 


I 


G.  J.  Romanes,  h:s(.)„  M.A.,  LL.D.,  I'.R.S.' 

y\mong  the  other  obituary  notices  which  j'ou 
will  probably  receive  of  the  late  Mr.  Aubrey  Moore, 
I  should  like  to  supply  a  few  remarks  with  special 
reference  to  the  as[)ect  of  his  many-sided  mind 
which  was  tiu'iied  towards  physical  science  .md 
contemporary  thought.  And  I  desire  to  publish 
these  remarks  in  your  columns,  inasmuch  as  we 
i\ow  know  that  he  w.is  the  writer  of  the  admirable 
reviews  and  essays  which  from  time  to  time  have 

'   Reprinted  fii^u  ihc  Uuuniiau,  J.ui.  ii>,  1890. 
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appeared  in  the  Guardian  with  reference  to  current 
questions  in  biology.  It  is  impossible  that  any 
sufficiently  instructed  man  can  have  read  these 
reviews  and  essays  without  having  been  equally 
impressed  by  the  information  and  ability  which 
they  displayed  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  fearless 
sincerity  which  they  betokened  on  the  other. 
Now,  in  as  far  as  these  qualities  of  mind  and 
temper  were  rendered  conspicuous  in  his  writing 
on  Darwinian  subjects,  they  were  not  only  holding 
up  the  light  of  salutary  example  to  odier  men  of 
his  own  calling,  but  were  showing  to  the  general 
public  a  strength  and  a  beaut)'  f)f  personal  character 
which  it  was  the  privilege  of  liis  private  friends  to 
admire  still  more  deeply  in  more  intimate  relations. 
For,  if  it  were  true  tluit  no  one  was  more  fully 
imbued  with  the  faith  spiritual,  it  was  quite  as 
true  that  no  one  was  more  fully  imbued  with  the 
faith  scientific,  or  the  assured  conviction  that,  lead 
where  she  may,  it  is  the  first  intellectual  duty  of  a 
man  to  follow  the  guitlance  of  science,  leaving  all 
"  conse([Ucnces  "  to  tak-e  care  of  themselves.  And 
the  fact  that  in  his  own  indixidual  case  no  such 
consequences  were  felt  to  be  inxolvc-d  in  the 
direction  of  unbelief,  even  from  the  most  extreme 
developments  (jf  Darwinian  doctrine,  has  always 
seemed  to  me  a  striking  proof  of  another — namely, 
that  the  whoh-  theory  of  evolution  is  both  logically 
and   practically  distinct  from  any   of  the  ulterior 
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or  fundamental  questions  relating  to  Christianity. 
Logically  distinct,  because  there  was  no  mind  of 
our  time  more  highly  gifted  in  respect  of  its 
powers  of  accurate  thought  ;  practically  distinct, 
because  I  suppose  there  was  no  man  to  whom 
religious  belief  was  a  matter  of  more  serious 
reality.  And  when  to  this  we  add  that,  in  respect 
of  learning  he  was  probably  without  an  equal  in 
this  country,  it  appears  to  me  that  Mr.  Aubrey 
Moore  was  about  the  best  case  that  could  be 
pointed  to  of  the  possible  co-existence  in  the  same 
mind  of  an  unshaken  Christian  faith  with  all  the 
highest  elaborations  of  secular  thought. 


When  I  say  that,  in  respect  of  learning,  Mr. 
Aubrey  Moore  was  probably  without  an  ecjual  in 
this  country,  it  is  necessary  to  explain  that  by 
learning  I  mean,  not  special  erudition  in  an}'  single 
line  or  dei)artment  of  knowledge,  but  a  general 
^weep  of  solid  ami  accurate  information  comprising 
many  fields.  Of  course,  I  am  accpiainted  with  a 
large  number  of  men  who  are  incomparably  better 
informed  as  biologists,  or  more  deeply  read  as 
classical  scholars,  as  students  of  history,  and  as 
theologians.  A  few  other  men  I  have  met  who 
arc  as  well  read  in  philosoph)-,  anciei\t  and 
modern.  Hut  I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  never 
met  any  man  who  combinetl  such  large  stores  i)f 
knowledge    in   all    these    several    ilepartm>"nts   of 
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knowledge  ;  and  it  is  in  this  sense  that  I  claim  for 
him  the  peculiar  position  above  assigned. 

The  sudden  removal  of  such  a  man  in  the  prime 
of  his  working  life  is  a  calamity  not  only  to  the 
University  with  which  he  was  associated,  but  to 
the  whole  intellectual  interests  of  the  generation 
in  which  he  lived.  At  Oxford  his  loss  will  be 
lamented  by  the  resident  scientific  members  almost 
as  much  as  by  the  clerical  ;  for,  more  than  any 
contemporary,  he  was  equally  at  home  among 
both,  and  constituted  a  link  of  union  between 
these  two  sections  of  existing  University  life  which 
can  ill  be  spared  by  either.  To  the  country  at 
large  his  untimely  death  has  removed  a  rich 
promise  of  Christian  championship  of  the  order 
displaj-ed  by  his  essay  in  "  Lux  Mundi" — an  essay 
so  remarkable  in  its  originality  of  thought  and 
brilliancy  of  style,  that  even  those  of  liis  country- 
men who  no  longer  belong  to  the  household  of  his 
faith  must  be  poor  creatures  indeed  if  they  do  not 
grieve  at  the  silencing  of  his  voice. 

In  these  few  words  I  have  sought  to  conve)'  my 
high  appreciation  of  Mr.  Aubrey  Moore  as  a  man 
of  intellect  and  learning,  whose  great  jxjwers  were 
united  with  a  spirit  of  tolerant  sympathy  towards 
all  honest  search  for  truth.  Of  the  other  asj)ects 
of  his  character   I   prefer  leaving  those  to  speak 
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who  from  a  longer  and  more  intimate  friendship 
are  better  entitled  to  do  so,  although  I  cannot 
close  without  joining  my  testimony  to  what,  among 
all  his  friends,  must  be,  in  an  unusual  measure,  a 
consciousness  of  personal  loss. 

"O  strons;  soul,  by  what  sliore 
Tarricsl  thou  now  ?     For  that  force. 
Surely,  has  not  been  left  vain  ! 
Somevvliere,  surely,  afar, 
111  the  soumliiij,'  lai)our-ln)use  vast 
Of  being,  is  practised  that  streny;th, 
Zealous,  beneficent,  firm." 


in. 


The  Rev.  W.  Lock,  Sub-Warden   of 
Ki:iiLK  College.* 

Students  of  Theology  have  had  a  sad  list  of 
deaths  to  mourn  within  the  last  twelve  months  : 
Dr.  lulersheirn,  Canon  Iwans,  W.  II.  Simcox,  Dr. 
Hatch,  Hishoi)  Lightfoot,  Dr.  Littledale,  and  Dr. 
von  Dollinger  have  followed  each  other  quickly  to 
"  the  Internal  School  "  ;  and  now,  in  the  death  of 
the  Rev.  A.  L.  Moore,  we  have  another  loss  coming 
home  to  us  in  O.xford  very  closely,  and  one  which, 
if  we  combine  performance  with  promise,  is  as  sad 
as  any  of  the  others. 

'   Keiirintcd  from  tiie  O.K/orJ Ma^azitn;  J. in.  22,  1890. 
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Mr.  Moore  came  to  Oxford  from  St.  Paul's 
School  in  i^Gy.  Strangely  enough,  he  was  unsuc- 
cessful in  gaining  a  Scholarship,  though  he  tried 
at  several  colleges  ;  so  he  entered  as  a  commoner 
at  Exeter  College.  There  his  excellence  was 
early  recognized  ;  he  gained  a  first  class  in 
Moderations  and  in  the  Final  Schools  (i(S7i),  and 
was  elected  in  i(S73  to  a  fellowship  at  St.  John's. 
There  he  remained  as  Tutor  till  1876,  when  he 
took  the  living  of  Frenchay  in  Gloucestershire, 
which  he  held  till  1.S80,  and  then  returned  to 
Oxford  at  the  recpiest  oi  the  W^irden  of  Keble 
College,  and  became  a  tutor  at  that  college  and 
also  at  Magdalen  College.  These  offices  he  re- 
tained till  his  death,  being  also  elected  in  i(S89  an 
Official  I'ellow  at  Magdalen  as  Dean  of  Divinity. 
From  1878  he  was  also  Examining  Chaplain,  first 
to  liishop  Mackarness  and  then  to  Bishop  Stubbs, 
the  former  of  whom  appointed  him  to  an  Honorary 
Canonry  in  the  Cathedral  in  1887  ;  since  1880  he 
has  lectured  as  assistant  to  Dr.  Bright.  lie  was 
Select  Preacher  before  the  University  1885-1886; 
Oxford  preacher  at  Whitehall,  1887- 1888  ;  Curator 
of  the  Botanic  Carilens,  1887;  and  was  just  ap- 
pointed as  ICxaminer  in  the  School  of  l.iterae 
llumaniores.  It  is  a  striking  tribute  to  his  maii)-- 
sidedness  that  he  was  nominated  on  the  same  ilay 
Examiner  in  the  School  of  Theology.  He  wrote 
nequenlly  for  the  Ciunidion^  and  at  times  for  the 
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Quarterly   Kcvieiv,    and    in    1SS9    republished    the 


more    important 
entitled    "  Science 
separate    sermons 


ese    reviews    in    a    volume 


oh 


of    th 

and  the  Faith."     In  addition  to 
and    addresses    at   the    Church 
Congress,  he  also  published  a  set  of  "  Holy  Week 
Addresses,"  an  "Oxfcjrd  House  Paper"  on  "Evo- 
lution and  Christianity,"  and  contributed  sermons 
to  the  "  Keblc  College    Sermons,"  and    an   Essay 
on  the  Christian  Doctrine  of  God  to  "  Lux  IMundi." 
This  list  of  publications  is  sufficient  to  show  how 
varied  was  his  work,  and  that  it  is  not  theologians 
only    who   have    to    mourn    his    loss.     The   chief 
characteristic  of  his    mind   was    indeed    its  quick 
versatility  :  an  excellent  practical  botanist,  he  was 
also  a  real  student  of  the  theories  and  methods  of 
Natural  Science,  especially  on  the  side  of  biology  ; 
a  good  classical  scholar,  }-ct  his   main  interest  was 
centred    in    nuM-al    and    metaphysical    speculation. 
Full  of  interest  as  he  was  in  social  and   economic 
problems,   he    had    been    pressed    by    the    under- 
graduates to  take  a  leading  part  in  a  society  for 
the  discussion  of  such  problems.     His  theological 
lectures  has  been  mainly  on  Ecclesiastical  History, 
and  to  many  of  us  it  seemed  that  few  were  more 
tpialified  to  write  a  histor)-  of  the  Reformation,  yet 
lu;  himself  felt  that  his  real  call  was   to  deal  with 
those  parts  of  Theology  which  border  on   Science 
or  l'hiloso[)hy  ;  and  it  is  no  secret  that  he  refused 
the   request  of  his  friends  to  allow  himself  to  be 
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suggested  as  a  successor  to  Dr.  Hatch  in  the 
Readership  of  Ecclesiastical  History.  As  a  con- 
troversialist he  was  a  keen  lover  of  the  fray — lynx- 
eyed  to  detect  \\i  akness  in  an  opponent's  position, 
trenchant  and  inexorable  in  logic,  full  charged 
with  epigrammatic  defiance,  yet  scrupulously  just 
and  with  a  read)-  recognition  of  the  diffii  .'ilties 
which  others  might  feci  in  accepting  his  own 
position.  Many  of  those  whom  he  criticized 
most  severely  recognized  this  ;  e.g.  Mr.  Cotter 
Morison  expressed  his  gratitude  for,  and  his  high 
estimate  of,  his  review  of  the  "  Service  of  Man."  As 
a  preacher  his  sermons  often  contained  a  thorough 
sifting  of  some  theological  problem,  yet,  with  the 
instinct  of  one  who  had  been  a  parish  priest,  there 
flashed  out  from  time  to  time  some  piercing 
spiritual  appeal,  "quick  to  discern  the  thoughts 
and  intents  of  the  heart,"  and  uttered  with  a  clear 
solemnity  of  tone  which  rings  in  the  ears  still. 

For  behind  all  the  many-sided  work,  as  the 
determining  motive  of  it  all,  there  lay  the  deepest 
sense  of  intelU  ,  tual  rcsponsibilit)\  and  the  convic- 
tion expressed  so  excellently  in  his  last  University 
sermon,  that  "  truth 
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man. 


sacred  trust  from  God  for  the  service  of 
The  belief  in  Christ  and  Ilis  Church  was  his  by 
inheritance,  but  he  had  accepted  it  with  his  full- 
grown  mind,  at  a  time  when  all  such  acceptance 
had  to  be  won  through  the  stress  of  conflict,  bc- 
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cause  it  satisfied  at  once  liis  passion  for  righteous- 
ness and  his  intellectual  craving  for  unity.  Hence 
he  approached  questions  like  that  of  evolution  with 
a  perfect  fearlessness  about  the  result,  and  but 
lately  he  was  encouraging  others  to  approach  the 
criticism  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  same  spirit. 

It  is  harder  to  speak  of  what  he  was  to  those 
who  knew  him  intimately  :  the  patient  teacher 
ever  ready  to  explain  difficulties  to  his  pupils,  and 
lavish  of  his  knowledge  and  of  his  best  thoughts  in 
conversation  with  his  friends  :  the  life  and  soul  of 
Common-room,  and  the  enlivcncr  of  many  a  dull 
meeting  with  his  (piick  repartee  and  sparkling 
humour  :  the  constant  witness  to  us  of  the  triumph 
of  spirit  over  matter  :  who  while  gifted  with  a  body 
which  could  scarcely  fail  to  make  a  man  constantly 
self-conscious,  and  which,  ([uickly  wearied  by 
physical  effort,  must  have  tended  to  make  him 
fretful  and  sensitive,  yet  bore  the  burden  so  that 
we  forgot  that  he  had  a  burden  to  bear,  and  strove 
with  the  fretfulness  till  it  seemed  almost  to  have 
passed  away.  The  most  athletic  undergraduate, 
with  all  his  admiration  for  the  prowess  of  the  river 
and  the  Parks,  yet  was  moved  no  less 

"  Ik'siilo  tli;U  strong 
Rnrc  spirit,  fettered  to  ;i  stiiljijoni  body, 
Kiuleavoiiriii;,'  to  suljilue  it  ;iiul  iiifonn  it 
With  its  own  splendour." 

To  know  him  slightly  was  consistent  with  being 
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fri-htened  by  his  sharp  cleverness  :  to  know  hun 
more  was  to  be  attracted  by  it  :  to  know  hun  well 
was  to  love  and  admire  the  goodness  which  kept 
such  cleverness  in  such  control. 


I. 

WEISM ANN'S  ESSAYS  UPON  HEREDITY, 

ETC.i 

It  is  certainly  not  too  much  to  say  that  Professor 
W'eismann's  "  I'.ssays  on  Heredity,"  arc  the  most 
important  contribution  to  speculative  biology 
which  has  been  made  since  the  "  Origin  of  Species  " 
was  published.  Yet,  except  to  professed  biologists, 
Professor  Weismann's  work  has  till  lately  been 
little  kncjwn  in  Pmgland.  Attention  was  first 
drawn  to  it  b)-  an  article,  entitled  "  Death,"  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century  for  May,  1.SS5,  by  Mr.  A.  E. 
Shipley  ;  this  was  followed  up  b}-  two  excellent 
articles  in  Nature  by  Professor  IMoseley,  which 
gave  in  summary  the  main  conclusions  arrived  at  ; 
and  in  1S87,  at  the  Manchester  meeting  of  the 
British  Association,  I'rofessor  Wcismanii  himself 
took  part  in  a  discussion  introduced  by  Professor 
Ray  Lankestcr,  on  "  The  Transmission  of  Acquired 
Characters." 

'  Mssays  iipciM  1  Icii'ilily,  oU'.  I'.y  l'rofi."-siir  Auijiist  W'cism.inn. 
I'.dited  by  Ivlwanl  1!.  I'dulton,  M.A..  I'.lv.S.,  etc.,  Tutor  of  Kol)lf 
(■olli.'^i',  Oxlnnl,  Dr.  Sclinnlan.l.  I'll.  1).,  ;uul  .\ .  I'.,  Sliiploy,  M.A. 
U.\furd:  Chuendoii  I'rcbs. 


2        ESSAYS  SCIEXTIFIC  AND  PIlILOSOPinCAL. 

As  far  back  as  1884,  Mr.  A.  E.  Shipley  began  a 
translation  of  the  two  essays  which  stand  first  in 
the  present  collection,  and  he  has  now  co-operated 
with  iVir.  E.  15.  Poulton  and  Dr.  Schonland  in 
preparing  the  vokmie  before  us.  I'rofessor  Weis-' 
mann  has  himself  looked  over  the  pioof-shcets, 
which  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  tiic  accuracy  of 
the  work  as  a  whole,  while  the  essays  in  their 
ICnglish  dress  admit  of  the  high  commendation 
that,  if  it  were  not  for  the  necessary  insertion  in 
brackets  of  a  German  technical  term  here  and 
there,  there  would  be  nothing  to  remind  us  that 
the  essays  arc  a  translation  at  all. 

The  essays  themselves  are  eight  in  number,  and 
are  arranged  in  chronological  order,  the  first  being 
written  in  1S81,  the  last  in  1888.  We  are  thus  able 
to  trace  the  development  of  the  theory  in  Professor 
Weismann's  own  thoughts,  anil  see  how  he  wis 
led  from  point  to  point,  till  he  reacheil  the  central 
position,  that  in  what  he  calls  "the  continuity  of 
Germ-plasm  "  i".  to  be  found  the  true  explanation  of 
heredity.  And  this  involves  the  non-transmission 
of  acquireil  characters,  and  the  overthrow  of  the 
Lamarckian  and  Neo-Lamarckian  theory. 

It  is  only  the  outside  (jf  Professor  Weismann's 
work  that  we  can  hope  to  touch  in  the  present 
review.  i^'.WiS  even  then  wc  can  do  little  mor(;  than 
state  rcsulti'.  J'^or  the  evidence  lies  in  the  myste- 
rious   processes  of  cmbryological  development,  a 
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discussion  of  which  would  be  as  much  out  of  place 
as  it  would  be  beyond  our  power  to  attempt. 

There  are  two  centres  round  which  Professor 
Weismann's  invcstif;ations  turn — a  speculation  as 
to  the  origin  of  natural  death,  and  a  new  theory  of 
heredity,  and  the  two  are  closely  connected  to- 
gether, and  result  in  a  complete  and  coherent 
biological  theory. 

r.  The  first  essay  raises  the  question  of  the  reason 
of  the  great  vnriat^ion  in  the  duration  of  life  among 
plants  and  animals.  Can  this  variation  be  brought 
under  any  law  .''  It  is  assumed,  to  start  with,  that 
duration  of  life  depends  upon  adaptation  to  ex- 
ternal conditions,  and  is  governed  by  the  needs  of 
the  species  rather  than  of  the  individual.  When, 
then,  the  individual  becomes  useless  to  the  species, 
whether  that  stage  is  reached  after  a  longer  or  a 
shorter  period,  v/e  should  expect  him  to  have 
reached  ''"•,•  natural  term  /f  his  life.  And  wc  arc 
confirmed  in  tlvs  expectation  by  finding  that,  as 
a  rule,  life  does  not  greatly  outlast  the  period  of 
rei)roduction,  except  in  those  species  which  tend 
liicir  )'oung.  In  spite  of  the  h.ff  chat  there  is  very 
little  accurate  infin-mation  avail. ible  as  to  the  dura- 
tion of  life  in  different  species.  Professor  Weismann 
is  able  to  produce  some  remarkable  statistics  in 
favour  of  this  view,  the  most  striking  perhaps  being 
drawn  from  the  "exceptions"  which  "[)rove  the 
rule,"     lUii  this  discussion  of  the  duration  of  life 


leads  on  to  the  extremely  interestitifj  question  of 
the  meanincf  and  nature  of  death.  Science  has  in 
past  days  discussed  the  origin  of  life,  and  for  the 
present  has  put  the  question  aside  as  a  a  insoluble 
problem.  On  this  matter,  then,  P/f^fc;  .  Weis- 
nriann  has  nothing  to  say  beyond  cr^'lug  his 
belief  that  "spontaneous  generation,  in  spite  of  all 
vain  efforts  to  demonstrate  it,  remains  a  logical 
necessity."  But  on  the  phenom.enon  of  'loath  he 
has  much  to  tell  us.  And  his  conclusions  are  as 
striking  as  they  are  suggestive. 

It  sounds  at  first  like  a  paradox  to  say  that  "  il 
is  only  from  the  point  of  view  of  utility  that  \vc 
can  understand  the  necessity  of  death,"  or  to  talk 
about  death  as  "  a  beneficial  occurrence,"  an  "adap 
tation,"  which  has  arisen  by  the  operation  if 
natural  selection,  because  a  life  of  unliro*  •,! 
duration  would  be  "a  luxury  without  a  pur.»f'  ..' 
Still  more  startling  is  it  to  lie  told  'diat,  though  tn.. 
higher  organisms  "  contaii!  within  thenis(''i:s  the 
germs  of  death,"  there  arc  inferior  orguni.s  ^  liich 
are  "endoweil  with  the  potentiality  of  never-eiuling 
life."  lUit  it  is  only  the  language  which  is  para- 
doxical. When  the  anuuba  increases  by  division, 
neithf.'r  half  is  younger  or  older  than  tlir  otlu'r. 
The  i)rocess  may  go  on  for  cenUuies  ;  ti  us  ;nd'; 
of  amoibae  may  be  tlestroycd,  yet  the  a!,i.;. j.i.. 
who  survive  are  as  old  as,  lor  iliey  are  identical 
with,  the   first  amn.-b.i.     '1  ik:  same  is  true  of  the 
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low  unicellular  algae,  and  the  more  highly  organized 
unicellular  infusoria.  They  can  be  killed,  but  they 
do  not  die  naturally.  In  this  sense  they  are 
immortal.  And,  as  Professor  Weismann  puts  it, 
"  Each  individual  of  any  such  unicellular  species 
living  ra  the  earth  to-day  is  far  older  than  man- 
kind, and  is  almost  as  old  as  life  itself." 

Assuining,  then,  that  the  higher  forms  are  evolved 
from  the  lower,  when  did  natural  death  appear,  and 
how  could  it  have  been — for  this  is  Weismann's 
contention — a  gain  to  the  spcc'cs,  brought  about 
by  natural  selectioii  ? 

The  answer  is  that  when  '\e  pass  frrm  the 
unicellular  to  the  multicellular  organisms  we  are 
at  first  as  far  as  ever  from  death.  Multicellular 
or^Tanisms,  like  unicellular,  are  capable  of  beii^'g 
killed,  but  so  long  as  tin-  rclls  are  homogeneous, 
there  is  no  death.  lu)r  the  dissolution  of  the  cell- 
colony  is  not  death,  since  the  sei)arated  cells  still 
live.  Hut  when  among  the  multicellular  organisms 
we  reach  those  in  which  a  division  of  labour  has 
taken  place  among  the  cells  -  that  is  to  say,  when 
we  pass  from  homoplastides  to  heteroplastides — a 
new  fact  appears.  The  previousl)-  itlentical  cells 
have  become  dissimilar,  some  being  perishable,  the 
somatic  cells,  the  others,  the  reproductive  cells, 
retaining  the  potential  immortality,  which  belonged 
alike  to  unicellular  organisms  and  lo  the  cells  of 
the  li()nu)plastid  colony; — 
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"The  mortality  of  the  somatic  cells,"  says  Professor 
Weismann,  "  arose  with  the  first  dilTcrcntiation  of  the 
originally  homogeneous  cells  of  the  polyplastids  into  the 
dissimilar  cells  of  the  heteroplastids.  And  this  is  the  first 
beginning  of  natural  death." 

At  first,  while  the  immortal  reproductive  cells 
far  outnumbered  the  perishable  somatic  cells,  the 
death  of  the  latter  would  be  hardly  noticeable. 
The  organism,  as  a  whole,  would  seem  to  survive, 
though  a  part  of  it  perished.  lUit  when,  in  the 
individual,  the  perishable  somatic  cells  came  to 
outnumber  the  reproductive  cells,  death  would 
emerge  into  prominence.  For  that  wliich  lived 
would  be  relativel}-  small  and  unimportant  com- 
pared with  that  which  died.  Ami  \\hen,  more- 
over, the  potentially  immortal  germ  cells,  owing  to 
the  death  of  the  somatic  cells,  lacked  the  conditions 
under  which  they  might  build  up  a  new  body,  they 
would  also  die,  and  so  the  natural  death  of  the 
somatic  cells  would  become  incidentally  the  cause 
of  death  in  the  germ  cells.  For  instance,  if  a  plant 
or  insect  -lies  before  all  the  reproductive  cells  have 
matured,  these  remaining  cells  are  killed  by  the 
death  of  the  soma.  And  thus  the  mortal  seein-es 
an  accidental  trium[)h  over  that  which  in  its  own 
nature  was  i)otentially  immortal. 

If  we  ask — Why  did  the  mortal  thus  Iriinnph 
over  the  immortal  ?  the  .inswer  is  that  it  nuisl 
have  been  for  the  gooil  of  the  specit;s.  lUit  this  at 
once  suggests  the  fmlher  (iiiestion,— 
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If  natural  selection,  operatini^  on  the  material  of 
minute  quantitative  variations  in  the  cells,  not  only 
produced  a  quantitative  distinction  between  mortal 
and  immortal,  but  put  a  premium  on  death,  why 
should  not  immortality  some  day  reappear?  If 
immortality  is  lost  because  it  proved  under  certain 
conditions  "a  useless  luxury,"  under  other  con- 
ditions it  might  reappear.  Professor  Weismann 
answers— -The  line  between  mortal  and  immortal  is 
less  sharp  than  we  might  suppose.  For  the  immor- 
tal cells,  which  do  not  die,  can  be  killed  ;  and  the 
mortal  cells  do  recover  the  power  of  indefinite,  if 
not  infinite,  reproduction,  where  long  life  is  neces- 
sary for  the  good  of  the  species.  The  duration  of 
life  is  seen  to  be  controlled  by  the  good  of  the 
species,  and  long  life,  where  it  is  so  needed,  is 
secured  b)  an  increase  of  the  number  of  cell- 
generations  in  the  soiiiin. 

If  we  further  ask — ^Why,  then,  may  not  this 
increase  continue  till  the  line  between  reproductive 
and  somatic,  immortal  and  mortal  disappears  ? 
the  answer  is,  that  there  is  no  reason,  except  that 
wc  cannot  imagine  contlitions  umler  which  such  an 
extension  would  be  for  the  good  of  the  species.  A 
Tithonus,  endowed  willi  inimortalit}'  but  not 
exempted  from  ihr  wc.ir  and  tear  of  life,  is  as 
useless  to  the  species  as  he  is  burilensome  to  him- 
self. The  soiiid  being  in  its  nature  vulnerable. 
\,oukl,  if  immortal,  become  of  less  and  less  use  to 
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the  species,  and  the  life  potentially  immortal  would 
actually  be  limited  by  natural  selection.  Nature 
does  not  feed  "  useless  mouths."  The  higher 
organisms,  then,  contain  the  germ  of  death,  not 
because  death  is  a  primary  necessity  for  living 
things,  nor  because  in  them  a  distinction  between 
reproductive  and  somatic  cells  exists,  but  because 
in  the  somatic  cells  the  power  of  indefinite  multi- 
plication ceased  to  be  of  use,  and  so  was  lost.  In 
short,  the  death  of  the  individual  was  for  the  good 
of  the  species. 

Such  is  Weismann's  theory  of  the  origin  of 
death.  And  it  is  interesting  to  find  that,  more 
than  twenty  years  ago,  Dr.  A.  R.  Wallace  had  hit 
upon  a  similar  explanation.  In  a  note  written 
some  time  between  1S65  and  I<S70,  but  published 
for  the  first  time  as  a  footnote  in  the  present 
volume,  he  says  that  while  an  organism,  which 
increases  by  fission,  would  survive  in  spite  of  the 
destruction  of  its  individual  separated  parts,  those 
organisms  which  give  off  ver)'  small  portions  to 
form  new  organisms  would  be  at  a  great  disad- 
vantage as  compared  with  these  smaller  organisms 
in  the  struggle  for  existence,  and  would  soon  cease 
to  exist : — 

"Tliis  state  of  tilings,'  he  says,  "  uoiikl  he  in  any  case  for 
the  a(lvantaj,'^c  of  the  race,  and  would  thcnToro,  hy  natural 
selection,  soon  hoconu;  eslablislicd  as  the  re^idar  course  of 
tilings,  and  thus  we  liavc  liie  orJKin  of  old  n^i^r,  i/,u:<if,  and 
Jctilli ;  foi' it  is  evident  that   wlien  one  or  more  iudi\  iduals 
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have  provided  a  sufficient  number  of  successors,  they  them- 
selves, as  consumers  of  nourishment  in  a  constantly  increas- 
ing,^ decree,  arc  an  injury  to  those  successors.  Natural 
selection,  therefore,  weeds  them  out,  and  in  many  cases 
favours  such  races  as  die  almost  immediately  after  they  have 
left  successors." 

Here  \vc  have  Weismann's  theory  of  the  origin 
of  death,  not  indeed  worked  out  as  it  is  in  his 
Essays  on  the  "Duration  of  Life"  and  "  Life  and 
Death,"  but  thrown  out  as  a  suggestion,  wliich 
seems  to  have  lain  dormant  and  been  forgotten 
even  by  the  author  till  the  essays  of  Professor 
Weismann  were  submitted  to  liim  in  proof 

2.  The  other  point  in  Professor  Weismann's 
philosophy  is  his  theory  of  heredity,  which  follows 
as  a  consequence  from  his  theory  of  the  origin  of 
death  and  the  separation  of  somatic  and  reproduc- 
tive cells  in  the  heteroplastids. 

It  is  clear  that  in  those  (jrganisms  which  increase 
by  simple  division  the  likeness  which  exists  between 
the  tlivided  parts  is  simply  the  likeness  of  identity. 
The  offspring  is  "  a  chip  of  the  oUl  block  "  in  a 
literal  sense,  except  that  the  i[iiestion  of  age  docs 
not  come  in,  each  part  being  as  old,  or  as  young,  as 
that  of  which  it  is  a  part.  There  is,  as  j'ct,  no 
(|uestion  of  heredil\'.  After  the  sc[)aration,  any 
of  the  separated  parts  might  b}'  direct  action  of 
environment  be  modified,  and  so  become  different 
from  the  others,  but  when  thev  in  tiun  increased 
by  fission  their  divided  pa-Is  uouki,  to  start  with, 
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be  exactly  alike,  the  likeness  being  still  the  likeness 
of  identity.  Even  when  the  stage  is  reached  in 
which  two  unicellular  organisms  conjugate  and 
coalesce  in  one,  whatever  be  the  immediate  advan- 
tage of  such  conjugation,  there  would  presumably 
be  the  funding  of  the  characters  possessed  by  each, 
but  so  long  as  reproduction  takes  place  by  fissioif 
the  whole  of  the  parent  passes  into  the  offspring, 
or  rather  the  parent  and  offspring  (if  such  terms 
may  be  improperly  applied  to  the  parts  of  the 
di\'ision)  are  of  one  piece. 

When,  however,  we  reach  those  organisms  in 
which  two  different  sorts  of  cells  arc  produced,  and 
when  sexual  reproduction  makes  its  appearance,  in 
place  of  reproduction  by  fission,  the  offspring  is  no 
longer  identical  with  cither  parent,  but  shares  the 
nature  of  both,  being  distinct  from  either.  If  we 
still  speak  of  the  child  as  "a  chip  of  the  old  block," 
wc  are  more  or  less  conscious  that  we  are  speaking 
metaphorically,  Yel  the  fact  of  heredity,  whether 
in  plants  or  brutes  or  men,  is  too  obvious  to  escai)e 
notice,  and  is  taken  as  a  matter  of  course  long 
before  any  attempt  is  matle  to  explain  it.  Nor 
does  the  real  difficult)'  of  the  pnjblem  present 
itself  to  us  till  we  ask,  How  can  a  microscopic  cell 
contain  in  the  germ  not  only  the  whole  botl)'  in  all 
its  parts,  but  the  special  characters  of  parents  ur 
HKjre  remote  ancestors  ? 

It  is  well  known  that  the  fact  of  heredity  i)lays 
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an  important  part  in  Lamarck's  theory  of  descent ; 
indeed  Lamarck  would  have  explained  the  struc- 
ture of  organisms  mainly  through  the  inheritance 
by  one  generation  of  qualities  or  characters 
acquired  by  previous  generations.  The  long  neck 
of  the  giraffe  was  due  to  constant  stretching  after 
the  leaves  of  trees,  the  web  betwc  ,mi  the  toes  of  a 
water-bird's  foot  to  the  extension  of  the  toes  in  an 
attempt  to  oppose  as  large  a  surface  as  possible  to 
the  water  in  swimming.  In  both  cases  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  species  were  supposed  to  be  acquired 
by  minute  additions  from  generation  to  generation. 

According  to  the  theory  of  natural  selection  the 
same  facts  wou  d  be  differently  explained;  but 
Darwin  did  not  altogether  abandon  Lamarckianism, 
or  see  that  all  the  facts  could  be  accounted  for  by 
natural  selection,  and  that  therefore  the  inheritance 
of  acquired  characters  was  aw  unnecessary  hypo- 
thesis. Instead  of  this,  he  addressed  himself  to 
the  question  how  the  use  or  disuse  of  an  organ  in 
one  generation  could  be  transmitted  to  the  next. 

The  answer  was  the  cumbrous  theory  o{  pan- 
i^oicsis,  which  Darwin  himself  recognized  as  only  a 
provisional  h)-i)othesis.  It  was  supposed  that  exces- 
sively small  particles  known  as  "gemnuiles"  are 
constantly  given  off  from  the  cells  of  the  body  and 
collected  in  the  reproductive  cells,  so  that  any 
change  in  the  organism  during  its  life  is  as  it  were 
"registered    for    transmission"    to    the    offspring. 
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Apart  from  the  other  difficulties  of  this  theory,  it 
has  been  practically  proved  by  Galton's  experi- 
ments that  the  "gemmules"  do  not  exist,  and, 
moreover,  the  tendency  of  recent  science  has  been 
almost  entirely  in  the  direction  of  emphasizing  the 
importance  of  the  l^arwinian  principle  of  natural 
selection,  and  excluding  what  remains  of  Lamarck- 
ianism  in  the  doctrine  of  evolution. 

Professor  Weismann's  theory  of  heredity  is  the 
latest  development  of  this  tendency,  (i.)  It  explains 
heredity  by  the  continuity  of  the  germ-plasm  ; 
(ii.)  it  denies  the  possibility  of  the  inheritance  of 
acquired  characters  ;  and  (iii.)  it  recognizes  in 
natural  selection  the  sole  factor  in  the  evolution  of 
species,  at  least  among  the  mctaphyta  and  metazoa. 

The  continuity  of  the  gcrni-plasni. — We  have  seen 
that  the  problem  of  heredity  does  not  really  present 
itself  in  those  plants  and  animals  which  increase 
by  fission  or  division.  For  here  the  parts  are  at 
the  time  of  the  division  alike  because  identical,  and 
retain  their  likeness  except  when  acted  upon  by 
the  environment.  lUit  when  sexual  reproduction 
appears,  the  offspring  is  no  longer  identical  with 
either  parent,  but  combines  in  varying  proportions 
the  characteristics  of  both,  though  we  can  trace  it 
back  to  a  microscopic  cell.  This  microscopic  cell 
must  contain  all  that  grows  from  it — not  like  a 
Chinese  i)uzzle  box-within-bo.vc  {c'niboiteinent\  nor 
as   containing    preformed    gemmules  {fangcnesis). 
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but  as  the  vehicle  of  the  united  germ-plasms  of  the 
parent  plants  or  animals.  At  a  certain  sta^je  in 
the  evolution  o<"  organisms,  as  we  have  already 
noticed,  a  distinction  arises  between  reproductive 
and  somatic  cells — the  latter  being  perishable ; 
the  former,  in  the  sense  explained,  potentiall}' 
immortal.  The  higher  organisms,  then,  contain — 
speaking  from  the  purely  physical  point  of  view — 
a  mortal  and  an  immortal  part,  what  belongs  to 
the  individual  and  what  the  individual  merely  has 
the  use  of  There  is  no  primogeniture  in  nature, 
but  the  inheritance  is  strictly  entailed.  The 
individual  becomes  the  vehicle  to  the  next  genera- 
tion of  a  portion  of  that  "immortal"  germ-plasm 
out  of  which  he  himself  was  built  up.  Parent  and 
child  are  thus  made  of  the  same  "stuff."  Their 
somatic  cells  grow  out  of  the  same  germ-plasm, 
and  the  likeness  in  the  result  is  due  to  the  identity 
of  the  sovnxe.  Thus  hcrcdily  is  traced  back  to 
gnnvth.  If  we  compare  the  germ-plasm  to  the 
creeping  rhizome  of  a  fern,  the  succei  ■■•ve  genera- 
tions would  be  represented  by  the  fronds  as  they 
are  successively  thrown  up  along  the  line  of  the 
rhizome.  Coming  from  the  same  rhizome  we 
exfiect  them  to  be  alike,  except  so  far  as  they 
are  individually  modified  from  without.  JUit  the 
individual  modifications  are  indi\idual  simply,  aiul 
the  tioxl  froml  has  an  identical  starting-point  with 
the  last,  and  is  unaffected  by  anything  which  for 
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i];ood  or  evil  has  affected  the  others  from  outside. 
This  ilhistration  of  a  creeping  rhizome,  however, 
is  a  ver}-  imperfect  one.  It  would  fairly  represent 
the  facts  if  the  plant  or  animal  were  the  offspring 
of  one  parent  only.  But  when  sexual  reproduction 
appears,  the  germ-plasm,  out  of  which  the  individual 
plant  or  animal  is  built  up,  is  the  union  of  the 
germ-plasms  of  four  grand-parents,  1  so  on. 
The  complexity  of  the  germ-plasm  ^ases   in 

geometrical  ratio,  so  that  in  the  tenth  generation 
a  single  germ  contains  1024  different  germ-plasms, 
with  their  inlierent  hereditary  tendencies.  But 
though  the  germ-plasm  in  each  generation  increases 
in  complexity,  it  docs  not  increase  in  mass.  For  it 
is  constantly  being  used,  as  it  increases,  for  the 
building  up  of  successive  individuals,  though  there 
is  always  a  part  of  the  germ-plasm  which  is  not 
used  up  in  the  construction  of  the  body  of  the 
offspring,  but  is  reser\cd  unchanged  for  the  next 
generation.  The  somatic  cells  belong  to  the 
individual,  are  modified  in  the  life  of  the  individual 
both  by  the  direct  action  of  environment  and 
by  use  and  disuse,  but  they  al,bO  die  with  the 
individual  ;  while  the  germ  cells  belong  to  the 
race,  and  can  onl}-  be  affected  very  slightly,  if  at 
all,  through  the  somatic  cells.  ^\s  a  corollary 
from  this  wc  get — 

The  noii-tyansinission   of  acquired  characters. — 
This,  of  course,  does  not  mean  that  a  new  charac- 
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tcr  which  appears  in  one  of  the  parents  may  not 
reappear  in  the  child,  but  that  nothing  can  arise  in 
any  organism  unless  the  predisposition  is  already 
present,  and  it  is  the  predisposition  which  is  trans- 
mitted, not  the  character  : — 

"Only  those  characters  can  be  called  'accjuircd'  which 
owe  their  origin  to  external  inlluences,  and  the  term 
'acquired'  must  be  denied  to  Jiose  which  depend  upon  the 
mysterious  relationship  between  the  dilTeront  hereditary 
tendencies  which  meet  in  the  fertilized  ovum.  Tliese  latter 
are  not  'acquired,'  but  inherited,  although  the  ancestors  did 
not  possess  them  as  such,  but  only  as  it  were  the  elements 
of  which  they  are  composed." 

With  regard  to  changes  produced  in  the  indi- 
vidual by  external  influences,  these,  according  to 
Professor  Weismann,  cannot  be  transmitted  to  the 
germs,  and  therefore  cannot  be  hereditary.  No 
one  expects  a  cat  whose  tail  has  been  cut  off  to 
become  the  parent  of  tailless  kittens,  though  there 
are  always  old  wives'  fables  to  that  effect ;  nor  do 
we  expect  a  man  who  has  lost  an  arm  in  battle  to 
have  a  famiK-  of  one-armed  children.  Even  the 
tyranny  of  fashion  seems  powerless  to  affect  the 
germ-plasm.  The  deformed  foot  of  the  Chinese 
mother  is  not  transmitted  to  her  children,  nor  have 
centuries  of  Western  civilization  had  the  slightest 
influence  on  the  waist  of  the  British  baby.  Professor 
Weismann  has  an  elaborate  examination  of  the 
various  cases  of  supposed  transmission  of  mutila- 
tions,   including   the   case   of  epilepsy   artificiall}- 
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induced  in  guinea-pigs  and  transmiUcd  to  thcii 
offspring.  lie  also  discusses  at  some  Icngtli  the 
botanical  arguments  in  favour  of  the  transmission 
of  acquired  characters.  Besides  this  he  has  recorded 
his  own  experiments  on  white  mice,  seven  females 
and  five  males,  whose  tails  were  ruthlessly  cut  off. 
In  five  generations  of  artificially  mutilated  parents 
901  young  were  produced,  and  there  was  not  a 
single  example  either  of  a  rudimentary  tail  or  even 
of  one  abnormally  short. 

The  que;5tion  of  the  transmission  of  special  talents 
IS  a  more  difficult  one,  simi)ly  because  it  is  less 
easy  to  distinguish  between  what  is  innate  and 
what  is  really  acquired  : — 

" 'I'Ik;  cliildrcii  of  uccoinplislicd  pianists  (as  I'nifcssor 
Wcismann  says)  do  not  iiilicril  tlic  art  of  playinjf  on  tin.- 
piano  ;  tlicy  have  to  U-irn  it  in  the  same  laborious  manner 
as  tliat  by  wliicli  tlieir  jiarcnts  actjuircd  it  ;  tlicy  do  not 
inherit  anythin.ij  except  tlial  wbidi  tiuir  parents  also 
possessed  wlien  cliildren — vi/,,  nianu.il  dexterity  and  a  ^'ood 
ear." 

iMl  predispositions  can  no  doiibi  be  improved  in 
the  course  of  a  lifelnne,  but  the  (|ueslion  is  whether 
the  im[M-(jvement  can  bo  adiled  to,  anil  handeil  on 
with,  the  predis[)()sition  to  the  next  generation, 
On  this  point  Professor  Weisuiann  is  tpiite  clear  : — 

"In  my  opin-on,"  he  ,;ivs,  "there  is  absoUilcIy  no  trust- 
er 


worth)'  i)r(i<irthat  talents  ha\(!  been  Jnipro\'ed  by  tlieir  ex 
rise  tlirouKh  the  course  of  a  lon^'  scries  of  (.jencmtions.     'I  h 
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family  that  mathematical  power,  can  he  transmitted  from 
generation  to  generation,  but  tliis  teaches  us  notiiing  as  to 
the  origin  of  such  talents.  In  both  fainilies  the  high-water 
mark  of  talent  lies,  not  at  the  end  of  the  series  of  genera- 
tions, as  it  should  do  if  the  results  of  practice  are  trans- 
mitted, but  in  the  middle.  Agai'  ,  talents  frequently  appear 
in  some  single  mcml)er  of  a  family  which  has  not  been 
previously  distinguished.  Gauss  was  not  the  son  of  a 
mathematician;  Handel's  father  was  a  surgeon,  of  whose 
musical  powers  nothing  is  known  ;  Titian  was  the  son  and 
also  the  nephew  of  a  lawyer,  while  he  and  his  brother, 
Francesco  Vecellio,  were  the  first  jiainters  in  a  family  which 
produced  a  succession  of  seven  other  artists  with  diminishing 
talents." 

We  may  sum  tip  Professor  Weismann's  theory  of 
heredity  in  his  own  words  : — 

"  1  believe  that  heredity  depends  \\\,w\  the  fact  that  a  small 
portion  of  the  ellcctive  substance  of  the  germ,  the  germ- 
plasm,  remains  unchanged  during  tlie  development  of  the 
ovum  into  an  orj'anism,  and  tiiat  this  part  of  the  germ- 
plasm  serves  as  a  fiumdation  from  which  the  germ-cells  of 
the  new  organism  are  protluced.  There  is,  therefore,  con- 
tinuity of  the  germ-plasm  from  one  generation  to  anotiier. 
.  .  .  Hence  it  follows  that  •' "  transmission  of  acipiired 
characters  is  an  impossibiiitv.  lor  if  the  germ-plasm  is  not 
formed  anew  in  ea(  ii  indi\  ..n.d,  but  is  derived  from  that 
which  |)re(eded  it,  its  structure,  and  al)ove  all  its  molecular 
constitution,  cannot  depenil  upon  the  imlividual  in  which  it 
liai)|)ens  to  occur,  but  such  an  individual  only  forms,  as  it 
were,  the  nutritive  soil  at  the  expense  of  whic  li  the  germ- 
|ilasm  grows,  while  llu'  latter  possessed  its  charai  tcristic 
'ilruc'ure  from  the  beginning  -vi/,,  before  the  commence- 
meiu  of  growth, 

"  Hut  the  tendencies  of  heredity,  of  wliich  the  germ-plasm 
is  the  bea'er,  depend  \\\w\\    thi .  very   molecular  structure, 
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and  hence  only  those  characters  can  be  transmitted  through 
successive  generations  wliich  have  been  jirevioiisly  inlieritcd 
viz.,  those  characters  uliich  were  potentially  contained  in  the 
structure  of  tiie  germ-phism.  It  also  follows  that  those  other 
characters  which  have  been  ac(|uired  by  the  inllucnce  of 
special  external  conditions,  ''..inng  the  lif'jlime  of  the  parent, 
cannot  be  transmitted  at  all." 

It  is  obviously  impossible  to  attempt  anything 
like  a  criticism  of  Wcismann's  theory.  Its  evidence 
lies  almost  exclusively  in  the  domain  of  embryolooy, 
and  must  be  jud^^ed  by  professed  embryologists. 
A  part  of  this  evidence,  to  which  we  have  not  even 
alluded  hitherto,  is  Professor  Wcismann's  theory 
as  to  the  nature  and  meaning  of  the  i)ohir  bodies 
giv^en  off  by  the  unfertilized  ovum  in  both  plants 
and  animals  ;  a  theory  which,  if  it  be  generally 
accepted,  will  not  only  be  a  valuable  support  to 
Professor  Wcismann's  main  position,  as  explaining 
the  differences  as  well  as  the  likenesses  which  exist 
between  the  offspring  of  the  same  i)arents,  but  will 
rank  among  the  more  important  discoveries  of 
modern  embryohjgical  science. 

IJut  in  reading  these  essays  we  cannot  help  feel- 
ing, what  was  indeed  (7  priori  probable  in  a  theory 
which  was  diametrically  oppo.sed  to  Lamarckianism, 
that  too  hard  a  line  is  drawn  between  the  repro- 
ductive and  the  somatic  cells.  To  most  people 
it  would  seem  that,  lunvever  slight  it  may  be,  or 
however  slowly  it  may  take  effect,  there  must  be  a 
reaction  of  the  individual  life  on  that  of  which  it  is 
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the  vehicle.     Professor  Wcismann,  indeed,  admits 
this,  but  with  obvious  reluctance.     He  says — 

"  I  am  '"ar  from  asserting  that  the  germ-plasm — which,  as 
I  liokl,  is  transmitted  as  the  Ijasis  of  licredity  from  one 
generation  to  another — is  absokitcly  unchangeable  or  totally 
uninlliicnced  by  'n  'xes  residing  in  the  organism  within  which 
it  is  transformed  .  iL'>  germ  cells.  I  am  also  compelled  to 
admit  that  it  is  conceivable  that  organisms  may  exert  a 
modifying  intlucncc  upon  their  germ  cells,  and  even  that 
such  a  process  is  to  a  certain  extent  inevitable.  The  nutri- 
tion and  growth  of  the  iiulividual  must  exercise  some 
inlluencc  on  the  germ  cells  ;  but  in  the  (irsl  place  this 
influence  must  be  extremely  slii^ht,  and  in  the  second  place 
it  cannot  act  in  the  manner  in  wliuh  it  is  usually  assumed 
that  it  takes  place." 


lint  if,  as  he  ailmits  iscwhcrc,  i  changed  cliniatf 
may  somehow  affec  the  gci',,  ami  if  increased 
nourishment  not  only  increases  th'  liixurian.  ■  of  a 
plant,  hut  "  in  some  distinct  wa)^  alters  the  pi. ml  " 
it  may  also  be  true,  as  is  commonly  bclii  \lhI,  that 
the  ac(iuircd  habit  of  intemperance  ma)  act  upon 
the  germ-plasm  of  which  (he  drunkard  is  only  the 
steward,  and  he  may  transmit  an  alcnhoKzed 
nature  to  his  children  ;  and  the  ;w/<' may  only 
be  destroying  his  individual  life,  but  weakening 
and  vitiating  thai  which  he  hands  ilown  to  pos- 
terity. It  may  be  ;i  slower  process  than  we  had 
imagined,  but  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  it  docs  not 
take  i)lacc. 

Looking  at   Professor  Weismann's  theory  as  a 
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whole,  there  are  two  points  which  seem  to  be  of 
special  importance. 

I.  The  first   is   that  Wcismann's  theory  makes 
a  definite  advance  in  attempting  to  account    for 
variability.      Hitherto    evolution    has    been    com- 
pelled to  postulate  variability,  and  has  neither  set 
limits  to  the  possible  variations  nor  accounted  for 
their  origin.     Given  a  practically  infinite  number 
of  "  accidental  "  variations,  evolution  sets  to  work 
to  show  why,  under  the  law  of  natural  selection, 
supplemented    by    the    supposed    inheritance    of 
acquired    characters,    certain     forms    rather    than 
others  survived.     But  Weismann's  theory  attempts 
to  explain  the  existence  of  variation,  and  to  shovv 
that  the  variations,  though  innumerable  and  pnxc- 
ticdl/y  infmite,  are  neither  really  mfinitc  nor  acci- 
dental, but  from  first  to  last  are  subject  to  law.     In 
the  lower  asexual  organisms  variation  is  broi'   ,it 
about   b}    external   infiuenccs  acting  on  the   indi- 
vidual, these  individual  characters,  though  accpiired, 
being  as  yet  transmissible,  because    reproduction 
takes  place  by  simple  fission.     Hut  when  the  dis- 
tinction   between   reproductive   and  somatic  cells 
arises,  the  direct  action  of  environment  ceases,  or 
rather    it   affects  iIk;   individual,  not  the  si)ecies. 
Sexual  reproduction  now  appears  as  a  new  method 
c.f  multiplying  variations,     i-'or  sexual   reproduc- 
tion, by  combining  the  variations  already  in  exist- 
ence, increases  them  in  geometrical  ratio,  and  thus 
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secures  "hereditary  individual  characters  to  form 
the  material  upor  which  natural  selection  may 
work." 

2.  The  second  point  to  notice  is  thatWeismann's 
theory,  if  it  is  true,  involves  the  triumph  of  the 
Darwinian  principle  of  natural  selection,  and  will 
therefore  have  to  run  the  gauntlet  with  the  modern 
champions  of  Lamarckianism,  including  Herbert 
Spencer,  For  Herbert  Spencer  is  committed  to 
the  view  that  what  is  a  posteriori  in  the  race  is 
a  priori  in  tlie  individual  ;  in  other  words,  that 
ac([uircd  characters  are  transmitted.  According 
to  Wcismann  no  such  transmission  is  possible  or 
necessary.  It  is  not  possible  if  we  are  to  accept 
the  theory  of  the  continuity  of  the  germ-plasm  ; 
and  it  is  not  necessary  if  we  can  explain  the  facts 
without  it.  His  contention  is  that  we  can;  that 
the  Lamarckianism  which  survived  in  Darwinism 
was  a  tfi'iis  ('X  inackinA^  which  we  can  now  dispense 
with.  Tlic  progressive  increase  of  variability  has 
no  mcaiuiig  except  as  the  progressive  pre[)aration 
of  material  for  natural  selection  to  work  upon. 
Tiie  same  law  hokls  throughout.  The  conjugation 
of  unicclhilar  tirganisms,  the  distinction  and  the 
stereotyping  of  the  distinction  between  somatic 
and  reproductive  cells,  the  introduction  of  natural 
death,  the  be;.^inning  of  sexual  reproduction,  are 
all  ex[)lained  by  reference  to  the  same  end.  And 
when  Darwin  tells  us  that  no  flower  is  invariab'v 
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self-fertilized,  -^nd  when  Sir  John  Lubbock  assures 
us  that  "  nature  sets  her  face  against  self-fertiliza- 
tion "  we  can  sec  why  it  is  so.  For  cross-fertiliza- 
tion has  a  similar  advantage  over  self-fertilization, 
that  sexual  reproduction  has  over  reproduction  by 
fission.  It  multiplies  the  materials  on  which 
natural  selection  can  operate.  And  to  multiply 
the  possible  variations  in  plant  or  animal  is  to 
multiply  the  chances  of  survival  in  the  struggle  for 
existence. 

Whatever  modifications  Professor  Wcismann's 
theory  may  receive,  it  will,  rt  all  events,  have 
stated  a  new  problem,  a  problem  of  the  deepest 
scientific  interest,  and  pointed  the  way  to  its 
solution.  If  we  may  not  call  it  a  new  departure, 
it  is  at  least  a  new  development  in  the  theory  of 
evolution. 


NOTIC. 

A  doctrine  of  Herctlity  which  involves  the  non- 
transmission  of  acquired  characters,  if  it  e\er  be 
[)roved  or  generally  accepted,  can  hardly  fail  to 
have  a  bearing"  upon  c[uestions  of  morals  and 
society  and  even  theology  itself.  No  doubt  those 
who  see  in  evolution  a  ready  weapon  for  use 
against  the  belief  in  creation  will  catch  at  i'rofcssoi- 
Weismann's  theory  as  a  new  argument  againsi  the 
doctrine   of  original    sin.      V<o\   the    present    it    is 
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enough  to  say  that  there  is  an  obvious  and 
triumpiiant  answer  from  the  point  of  view  of 
Catholic  theology,  which,  however,  may  be  reserved 
till  the  difficulty  is  raised. 

But  the  belief  in  Heredity  has  already  influenced 
our  judgment  of  responsibility  and  our  theories 
of  punishment.  It  is  a  common  argument  on 
temperance  platforms  that  the  drunken  father  or 
mother  is  transmitting  to  the  offspring  the  "  craving 
for  drink,"  which  in  themselves  is  an  "acquired" 
character.  If  we  accept  Wcismann's  theory,  this 
is  no  longer  true,  or  at  least  it  is  no  longer  a  true 
way  of  putting  the  facts.  ]'or  nothing  that  the 
parent  can  do  or  abstain  from  doing,  in  the  way  of 
ise  or  disuse,  can  inducnce  the  offspring,  which 
ni;ist  inherit  the  joint  inheritance  of  both  its 
parents 

Then  there  is  the  great  question  of  education. 
Is  it  true,  as  Wcismann's  theory  requires,  that 
the  children  of  highl)-  educated  parents  profit 
nothing  by  that  education,  but  have  an  identical 
starting-i)C)int  with  their  parents?  It  may  be  true, 
but  if  so  we  shall  have  to  recast  many  of  our 
common  views. 

It  V\'ould  seem,  for  instance,  that  if  the  new  view 
(if  1  lercdit)'  be  accc[)ted  in  place  of  the  old,  and  if, 
so  f;«r  as  the  s[)ccies  is  concerned,  it  matters  little 
what  the  parent  does,  but  matters  a  great  deal 
what  the  father  is  to  start  with,  that  the  legislator 
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would  be  bound  to  copy  nature  more  closely,  and 
sacrifice  the  good  of  the  individual  to  the  good  of 
the  species.  This  is  the  inevitable,  and  some- 
times the  avowed,  tendency  of  natural  science, 
as  distinguished  from  morals  and  religion.  T'or 
morals  and  religion  set  an  increasingly  high  value 
on  the  individual  personal  life,  while  the  movement 
of  what  we  call  "nature"  seems  to  be  towards  the 
good  of  the  whole  at  the  cost  of  the  parts.  This 
explains  the  fact  of  the  strange  alliance  of  the 
modern  science  of  nature  with  pantheism,  and 
the  reappearance  in  Professor  Wcismann's  theory 
of  what  we  are  familiar  with  in  Si)inoza.  The 
individual  life,  we  are  told,  is  nothing  but  the 
mortal  vehicle  of  the  immortal  germ-plasm.  "  Life," 
says  I'rofessor  W'eisniann,  "  is  continuous,  and 
not  periodically  interrui)ted  ;  ever  since  its  first 
appearance  upon  the  earth  in  the  lowest  organisms 
it  has  continued  without  break  ;  the  forms  in  which 
it  is  manifested  have  alone  undergone  change." 
So  Spinoza  speaks  of  the  individual  as  "  a  mode  of 
the  universal  substance,"  and  individual  lives  as 
waves  in  the  sea,  "shapes  which  perpetually  die 
away  and  have  no  being."  Here  pantheism  and 
materialism  are  at  one.  J'or  it  makes  no  difference 
whether  it  is  an  eternal  "matter"  of  which  the 
individual  is  th.  transient  shape,  or  an  eternal 
"spirit"  of  which  for  a  little  while  he  is  the  organ. 
We  do  not  by  this  mean  to  iinpl\'  that  nalur;d 
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science  in  general,  and  Weismann's  theory  in 
particular,  arc  opposed  to  morals  and  religion,  but 
that  they  confessedly  fail  when  they  attempt  to 
cover  the  whole  of  human  life.  We  may  say  of 
them  as  15acon  says  of  final  causes — "  not  that 
these  causes  are  not  true  and  worthy  to  be  inquired, 
being  kept  in  their  proper  place,"  but  that  their 
excursion  into  a  region  not  their  own  "  hath  bred 
a  vastncss  and  solitude  in  that  tract."  The 
moment  we  apply  to  morals  and  religion  the 
principles  which  seem  to  dominate  "nature,"  we 
produce  "a  vastness  and  solitude"  in  the  higher 
life  of  man.  "Love  one  another"  cannot  easily  be 
stated  in  terms  of  the  struggle  for  existence,  nor 
can  "the  infinite  value  of  the  individual  soul"  and 
the  doctrine  of  personal  immortality  be  fitted  in 
with  a  theory  in  which  "somatogenic"  characters 
are  of  relatively  little  account. 

This  contrast  between  the  natural  and  the  moral 
is  just  as  marked  when  we  have  to  face  the  question 
of  responsibility  and  formulate  a  theor)-  of  punish- 
ment. Heredity  is  sometimes  appealed  to  as 
excusing  a  man  from  responsibility,  or  at  least  as 
iiiitigating  his  guilt.  In  a  well-known  story  in 
Aristotle's  "I'^thics"  a  man  who  kicked  his  father 
out  of  doors  excused  himself  on  the  ground  that 
his  fiither  had  done  the  same  to  his  grandfather, 
and  added,  pointing  to  his  son — "When  I  am  old 
he  will  tlu  the  same  for  me.     it  runs  in  the  family." 
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The  facts  are  explainable  either  on  Weismann's 
view  of  Heredity,  or  that  of  Lamarck,  thoui^di  our 
judgment  as  to  the  guilt  is  different.  According  to 
Weismann's  theory  the  cai)acity  for  kicking  a 
father  out  of  doors  would  have  been  transmitted 
from  some  abnormally  ungrateful  protocooii,  to 
whom  that  capacity  must  have  been  of  use.  And 
though  no  doubt  the  man  should  have  checked 
and  not  exulted  in  the  development  of  the  capacity, 
nothing  that  he  could  have  done  would  have 
prevented  his  handing  it  on  to  his  son.  (Jn  the 
Lamarckian  theory,  each  generation  wcnild,  by  use 
or  disuse,  have  increased  the  inherent  capacity  for 
the  exercise.  Ami  the  effort  of  the  individual  to 
repress  it  or  keep  it  within  strict  limits,  \\')uld 
have  also  done  something  towards  getting  rid  of 
a    hurtful    tendenc)'.      A    \rM\.    of   the    fascinat 
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isiTi  nas  lor  some  people  is 
probably  tlue  to  the  fact  that  b\'  this  doctrine  of 
use  and  disuse,  and  the  transmission  of  acquired 
characters,  it  makes  the  individual  really  responsible, 
if  onl)'  in  part,  for  his  children  as  well  as  for  himself, 
and  leaves  room  for  the  [jossibility  of  the  extermi- 
nation of  vieifjus  qualities  in  the  species  by  inllueneos 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  individual. 

lUit  on  Weismann's  theory  -t  is  different.  As- 
suming that  an  inherited  tendency  to  kick  one's 
father  out  (jf  do(;rs  is,  at  tiie  present  stag;-  of 
development,  no  longer  for  the  good  of  the  species, 
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what  method  and  theory  of  punishment  are  we 
to  adopt?  Clearly  the  only  reasonable  course  is 
elimination.  A  recent  writer  on  "  Marriage  and 
Heredity"  tells  us  that  the  Chinese  put  to  death 
"by  the  slow  process"  not  only  the  man  convicted 
of  treason,  but  his  son  and  grandson,  on  the  ground 
that  presumably  potential  traitors  must  be  got  rid 
of  This  is  very  much  what  Mr.  Cotter  Morison's 
recommendation  of  a  scientific  homoculture  comes 
to.  We  must  "suppress"  those  human  beings 
which  show  signs  of  moral  or  physical  taint,  and 
graduall)'  improve  the  breed. 

But  there  are  two  difficulties  which  suggest  them- 
selves with  regard  to  this  method.  First,  it  has 
been  tried,  and  the  one  thing  that  we  are  all  agreed 
upon  is,  not  that  it  failed,  for  where  it  was 
thoroughly  carried  out  it  was  most  effective,  but 
that  the  attem[)t  itself  was  wrong.  W'c  refer  to 
that  form  of  artificial  selection  known  as  religious 
persecution.  The  vast  majority  ip  'he  countries 
where  this  form  of  selection  was  practised  were 
agreed  as  to  the  right  ty[)e  to  be  preserved  ;  and 
the  elimination  of  what  cattle-breeders  would  call 
the  "curs  and  screws," or,  as  the)- were  called  in  the 
language  of  the  day,  heretics,  was  carried  on  with 
the  cheerful  co-oiieration  of  Church  and  State.  At 
the  Reformation  there  was,  in  ICngland  and  some 
(ithcr  countries,  soine  slight  change  of  view  as  to  the 
t}'pe  of  character  to  be  preserved,  but  the  method 
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and  means  of  selection  continued  much  the  same  for 
at  least  a  century  and  a  half.  And  our  expericn'^e 
of  religious  persecution  has  done  little  to  prejudice 
us  in  favour  of  a  scientific  "  suppression."  Even 
if  science  were  as  infallible  in  its  judgment  of  the 
best  tj-pe  as  the  Church  has  sometimes  clauned  to 
be,  the  methods  which  would  have  to  be  adopted 
would  jar  strangely  with  our  nineteenth-century 
ideas  of  toleration  and  freedom. 

The  other  difficulty  may,  perhaps,  be  duv  lo 
prejudice.  Ikit  it  is  not  easy  in  a  moment  to 
recast  traditional  ideas  of  justice  and  adopt  a 
theory  of  punishment  in  which  suffering  woultl  be 
meted  out  to  those  who  arc  the  unfortunate,  but 
helpless,  vehicles  of  that  over  the  possession  and 
transmission  of  which  they  have  no  control.  W'c 
do  not  shrink  from  punishing  the  fatlicrs  for  the 
children,  but  it  is  only  a  primitive  socict}^  which 
recognizes  it  as  just  that  if  the  fathers  have  eaten 
sour  grapes  the  children's  teeth  should  be  set  on 
edge.  If  with  all  the  modern  opportunities  of 
education  a  child  grows  up  in  ignorance,  the 
School  Board  rightly  punishes  the  parent.  15ut 
the  more  rigorously  we  apply  Weismann's  theory 
of  Heredity  the  farther  back  we  are  driven  in  our 
search  for  a  punishable  subject.  We  are  driven 
back  step  by  step  to  the  primitive  variations 
among  the  f^rotorjoa,  where  ordinary  methods  of 
punishment  are  not  available.     The  f.ict  that  these 
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protozoa  arc  "immortal,"  and  that  the  existing 
individuals  arc  part  and  parcel  of  those  which 
have  been  the  ultimate  source  of  mischief,  would 
no  doubt  enable  us  to  punish  them  without  detri- 
ment to  our  sense  of  justice.  And  if  corrective 
measures  could  be  applied  to  the  protozoa,  we 
might  in  some  millions  of  years  produce  through 
new  JEons  of  evolution  a  more  perfect  race  than 
ourselves.  It  would  be  a  great  satisfaction  to  have 
contributed  to  this  result,  but  we  still  want  a 
modus  vivendi  for  the  present,  and  an  intelligible 
scientific  theory  of  punishment. 
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II. 

DARWINISM.^ 

'I'lIOSE  who  li.'ivc  rcNul  the  "  l.ifc  and  Letters  of 
Charles  Darwin"  will  t'"n  with  keen  interest  to  the 
present  volume.  The  relations  between  Wallace 
and  Darwin,  as  shown  in  these  letters,  did  iionour 
to  both.  F.ither  niiL^ht  ha\'e  fairly  cla.nied  to  be 
the  real  discoverer  of  naturrd  selection,  )'et  there 
was  an  entire  absence  of  anvthiiii;-  like  rivalry 
between  them,  an  unLjrudginj;  appreciation  of  each 
other's  work,  and.  above  all,  a  willinij^ness  to  treat 
their  individn.d  claims  as  subordinate  to  the  truth 
which  both  were  helping  to  brin^  out.  Writing'  to 
Wallace  in  iSCo,  tlie  year  of  the  pul)lication  of  the 
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irwin  says- 


"  I  .'uiinirc  llie  k'-'H''""^  in.ininT  in  wliicli  you  spc.'ik  of 
my  book.  Most  pcvHoiis  would  in  your  position  liiive  fell 
some 
this  com 


envy  or  jealousy.     How  nobly  free  you  seem  to  be  of 
mon  faibn^;  of  manUind  !    You  would,  if  you  liad  my 


Ic'surc,  h.ive  done  tlic  work  just  as  well,  perliaps  better,  tli,,:i 
I  have  (lone  it." 

In  the  preset!'  volume  l\Ir.  Wallace  writes  lutn'c 

'    Darwinism.       liy   Alfiud    K.    \\'i\lliu-i',    LI,.  I).,    l''.l,.S.,    eti-, 
Macinilluii  i\;  Co. 
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as  if  he  were  Darwin's  disciple,  than  as,  what  he 
really  is,  the  independent  discoverer  of  the  theory. 
"  I  chuni  for  my  book,"  he  !='ays,  "  the  position  of 
beint^  the  advocate  of  pure  Darwinism."  And  by 
"  pure  Darwinism  "  we  arc  to  understand  the  pre- 
eminently Darwinian  doctrine,  tliat  natural  selec- 
tion is  the  predominant  though  not  the  only  factor 
in  the  vari'-tion  of  species. 

Mr.  Wallace,  thus,  at  once  pvts  himself  on  the 
side  of  Darwin  and  Weismann,  as  against  Lamarck 
and  Herbe?'*-  Spencer,  though  this  docs  not  imply 
either  the  unqualified  acceptance  of  Weismann's 
theory,  or  the  abandonment  of  the  old  opposition 
to  Darwin  on  the  subject  of  man.  The  greater 
part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  verification  antl 
defence  of  Darwin's  main  position,  not  merely  that 
descent  with  modification  is  the  (jrder  of  nature 
throughout  the  organic  world — for  this  is  univei  sally 
admitted — but  that,  among  the  factors  in  evolution, 
natural  selection  is  overwhc;lmingly  important. 

Those  who  wi^h  for  a  clear  statement  of  the 
evidence  for  iKitural  selection,  and  the  waj-  in  which 
it  acts,  as  well  as  of  the  fundamental  fact  on  which 
natural  selection  dei)ends,  the  struggle  for  existence, 
will  find  what  they  want  in  I\Ir,  Wallace's  bt)ok, 
together  with  a  statement  in  ("haps.  VHI. — XI.  of 
some  of  the  niost  recent  results  of  the  investigation 
in  tile  colouration  of  plants  and  animals,  aiul  the 
vari(.us  forms  of  protective  or  predatory  mimicr\'. 
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\Vc  wish,  however,  to  call  special  attention  to  the 
proof  in  Chap.  VI.  that  all  specific  characters  arc 
either  useful  or  correlated  with  useful  characters. 
The  bearing  of  this  upon  the  question  of  teleology  is 
obvious.  At  a  certain  phase  in  the  development 
of  the  evolution  doctrine,  we  heard  a  good  deal  of 
the  uncouth  word  "  dysteleology,"  which  meant 
that  so  far  from  everything  in  nature  being  designed 
for  good,  there  were  many  things  like  rudimentary 
organs,  which  were  not  only  useless  but  positively 
hurtful  to  the  organism.  At  this  point,  however. 
Professor  Huxley  had  to  stei)  in  and  check  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  anti-teleologists.  It  was  well  to 
have  a  crushing  argument  against  theologians  and 
those  who  believed  in  design,  but  tlie  appeal  to 
dysteleology  was  fatal  to  evolution  itself: — 

"  For  cillicrthcsc  nidiincnts,' Professor  Huxley  said,  "arc 
of  no  list;  to  tliu  ;iniinals,  in  wliicli  case  .  .  .  lliey  oujjlil  to 
have  (lisapptMvc'-l  ;  or  tlicy  arc  of  sonic  use  to  the  animal, 
in  wliicli  case  they  are  no  use  us  aryuinenls  ayiiinst 
teleology." 

(Juite  lately  Mr.  Romanes  has  argued,  from  the 
large  number  of  useless  specific  characters,  that 
natural  selection  can  have  hatl  nothing  to  do  with 
them.  Hut  Mr.  Wallace  points  out  the  distinction 
between  "  useless  characters  "  and  "  useless  spccijic 
jharacters,"  and  maintains  that  at  least  with 
regaril  to  the  latter — it  is  oul^'onr  i;;n()raiiee  which 
justifies  us  in  calling  them  "  useless."     Much  that 
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in  Darwin's  time  was  supposed  to  be  useless  is  now 
accounted  for  and  shown  to  have  a  mcaninfr,  to 
be  eitlier  directly  useful  or  correlated  with  that 
which  is  useful  : — 

"  Almost  every  detail,"  says  Mr.  Wallace,  speaking  specially 
of  plants,  ''  is  found  to  have  a  purpose  and  a  use.  The  shape, 
the  size,  and  the  colour  of  the  petals,  even  the  streaks  and 
spots  with  which  they  are  adorned,  the  position  in  which 
they  stand,  tnc  movements  of  the  stamens  and  pistils  at 
various  times,  especially  at  the  period  of  and  just  after 
fcrt'lization,  have  been  proved  to  be  strictly  adaptive  in  so 
many  cases  that  botanists  now  believe  that  all  the  external 
characters  of  (lowers  arc,  or  have  been,  of  use  to  the  species." 

The  main  interest,  however,  of  I\Ir.  Wallace's 
volume  gathers  round  the  last  two  cha[)ters,  the 
former  of  which  contains  an  elaborate  criticism  of 
some  modern  theories  of  evolution  op|)osed  to 
Darwinism,  and  a  clear  statement  of  the  recent 
speculations  of  Professor  Weismann,  while  the  last 
cha[)ter  deals  with  the  c[uestion  at  issue  between 
himself  and  Darwin. 

Of  views  opjjosed  to  Darwinism  four  t}'pical 
thcor.es  arc  tliscusscd,  all  of  them  tending,  in 
different  wa)'s,  to  minimize  the  action  of  nalinal 
selection,  while  three  out  of  the  foiu'  stand  or  fdl 
with  the  possibility  of  inheritini;  accpureil  characters. 
'Ihe  Hrst  and  most  imiiortant  of  these  is  the  view 
of  Herbert  Spencer,  which,  thouj^h  it  runs  throuj^h 
his  works,  has  lately  received  spi'cial  attention, 
because  an  article  written  b\'  him  for  a  po[)idar 
review  on  tlie  "  Factors  of  Organic  ICvolution  "  was 
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triumphantly  claimed  by  the  Duke   of  Art;yll  as 
"  a  great  confession  "  of  the  failure,  of  Darwinism. 

But  Mr.  Wallace  noints  out — (i.)  that  the  in- 
herited effect  of  use  and  disuse  of  parts  is  admitted 
by  Darwin  in  the  "  Origin  of  Si)ccics ;"  and  (ii.)  that, 
in  the  present  state  of  knowledge,  it  is  more  than 
doubtful  whether  both  Darwin  and  Spencer  were 
not  wrong  in  recognizing  it  at  all.  The'  instances 
adduced  can  all  be  explained  on  the  counter- 
assumption  of  there  being  no  inheriting  of  acquired 
qualities,  if  we  take  into  account  the  effects  of  the 
withdrawal  of  the  action  of  natural  selection. 
Where  the  struggle  is  going  on  every  useful  organ 
is  kei)t  up  to  its  iiighest  limit  of  size  and  efficiency  ; 
but  when  the  jjlant  or  animal  is  artificially  [)rotected 
from  the  struggle  for  existence  there  is  a  natural 
"regression  to  mediocrity,"  as  Mr.  (lallon  has 
called  it,  which  would  explain,  for  instance,  the 
rcducetl  size  of  the  wings  of  many  birds  in  oceanic 
islands,  as  well  as  the  diminished  size  of  the 
muscles  used  in  closing  the  jaws  in  the  case  of  pet 
dogs  fed  fcjr  generations  on  soft  food,  ;\ccording 
to  I  Icrhert  Spencer,  this  is  due  to  the  effecl  of  disuse 
indepeiuleiitly  of  natural  selection  ;  according  W 
Wallace  and  Darwin,  and  ()  fortiori  Weismann,  it 
is  due  to  the  fact   that   an  organ,  abnormally  in- 


creased under  certain  circumstances  by  natural 
selection,  tends  to  revert  to  metliocrily  when  those 
circumstances  are  changed. 
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Mr.  Wallace  criticizes  carefully,  and  as  we  think 
successfully,  not  only  the  view  of  Herbert  Spencer, 
but  that  which  has  been  lately  defended  by  the 
American  school  of  evolutionists,  and  the  view 
of  Dr.  Karl  Sempen  ;  but  he  is  himself  clearly 
inclined  to  acce[)t  the  theory  of  Wcismann,  which 
would  cut  away  the  ground  from  all  these  theories. 
According  to  Weismann's  theor)-,  the  question  of 
heredity  is  reduced  to  one  of  growth.  It  is 
only  where  propagation  is  asexual  that  individual 
characters  are  haniled  on.  Elsewhere  the  individual 
is  f)nly  the  vehicle  for  a  minute  portion  of  the  very 
same  germ-plasm,  from  which  the  parent  was 
developed,  all  that  is  inherited  being  handed  on, 
while  all  that  is  ac(]uired  dies  with  the  individual. 
The  individual,  however,  is  a  complex  result, 
inheriting  as  he  docs  the  united  germ-plasms  of 
both  parents,  each  (jf  which  in  turn  unites  the 
germ-plasms  of  two  grandi)arents.  Diversity  of 
sex  becomes  then  of  [)rimary  importance  as  the 
cause  of  variation,  and  the  advantage  of  cross 
fertilization  is  obvious.  Such  a  theory,  if  proved, 
would  be  absolutely  fatal  to  the  Neo-Lainarckians, 
and  would  triumphantly  prove  that  natural  selection 
is  the  su[)reme  factor  in  tlu"  origin  of  species.  IVIr. 
Wallace,  though  he  does  not  speak  of  Weismann's 
theory  as  "proved,"  is  evidently  willing  to  accept 
it  as  a  good  working  hypothesis  ;  ami,  in  any 
case,  he  is  read)-  to  maintain,  as  against  the  Neo- 
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Lamarckians,  that  "whatever  other  causes  have 
been  at  work,  natural  selection  is  supreme  to  an 
extent  which  even  Darwin  himself  hesitated  to 
claim  for  it." 

This  supremacy  of  natural  selection  throughout 
the  animal  and  vet;etable  world  is,  nevertheless, 
according  to  Mr.  Wallace,  limited  when  we  come 
to  man.  It  is  here  that  we  reach  the  point  of 
difference  between  Wallace  and  Darwin.  Yet  the 
difference  is  far  less  than  is  generally  supposed. 
For  the  idea  that  man  is  in  any  sense  a  "special 
creation  "  is  as  clearly  rejected  b)'  Wallace  as  by 
Darwin  ; — 

"To  any  one,"  he  says,  "who  considers  tlic  structure  ol 
man's  body,  even  in  the  most  superficial  manner,  it  must  be 
evident  that  it  is  the  body  of  an  animal,  diffciing  ^jjrcatly,  ii 
is  true,  from  the  Ijodies  of  all  other  animals,  but  aj;iecin^^ 
with  iIrio  in  ail  essential  features.  The  bony  structure  of 
ni.in  (lasses  him  as  a  veiteljr.Ue  ;  the  mode  of  suckling  his 
younjf  classes  him  as  a  mammal  ;  his  blood,  his  muscles, 
and  his  nerves,  the  structure  of  his  heart,  wiih  its  veins  and 
arteries,  his  lunf^'s,  and  his  whole  resjnratory  and  circulatory 
systems,  all  closely  correspond  to  those  of  other  mammals, 
and  arc  often  almost  identical  with  them.  lie  possesstjs  the 
same  nniul)er  of  lindis  lermiiiatin.^  in  the  same  numl)er  of 
di},Mts  as  belon^,^  fundamentally  to  the  mammalian  classes. 
His  senses  are  identical  with  theirs,  and  his  orj^ans  of  sense 
arc  the  same  in  numl)er  and  occupy  tiie  same  relative 
position.  I'.very  detail  of  structure  which  is  comnvm  to  the 
maumialia  as  a  class  is  found  also  in  man,  while  he  oid) 
differs  from  tluMU  in  such  ways  and  de.t^rees  ;is  the  various 
species  or  ^jroups  of  miiumals  differ  from  ca(  h  (itlur.  If, 
tlu'U,  we  have   r.ood   icison   tn   believe  that    ever)-  e.\islinj; 
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group  of  mammalia  has  descended  from  some  common 
ancestral  form — as  we  saw  to  be  so  comi)letcly  demonstrated 
in  tlie  case  of  the  horse  tribe — and  that  each  family,  each 
order,  and  even  the  whole  class  must  similarly  have  descended 
from  some  much  more  ancient  and  more  generalized  type, 
it  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  improbable — so  improbable 
as  to  be  almost  inconceivable— that  man,  agreeing  with 
them  so  closely  in  every  detail  of  his  structure,  should  have 
hail  some  quite  distinct  mode  of  origin."  "As  we  seek  in 
vain,  in  our  physical  structure  and  the  course  of  its  develop- 
ment, for  any  indication  of  an  origin  independent  of  the  rest 
of  the  animal  world,  we  arc  comjiellcd  to  reject  the  idea  of 
'  special  creation  '  for  man,  as  being  entirely  unsupported  by 
facts  as  well  as  in  the  highest  degree  improbable." 

Fact.s,  liowcvcr,  tend  to  show  that,  wliilc  man 
lias  general  points?  of  affinity  with  the  orang-utan 
of  Bonicf)  and  Sinnatra,  tlic  chimpanzee  and  gorilla 
of  West  Africa,  and  the  long-armed  apes  of  south- 
eastern Asia,  he  has  peculiarities  which  separate 
him  from  all  four,  and  suggest  that  he  must  have 
diverged  from  the  common  stock  before  the 
existing  tj-pes  of  anthropoid  apes  diverged  from 
one  another.  Ikit  Mr.  Wallace  will  not  hold,  with 
Darwin,  that  man  as  a  moral  and  intellectual 
being  has  become  what  he  is  in  the  same  way 
and  by  the  action  of  the  same  general  laws  which 
account  for  his  physical  structure.  Here,  we  arc 
told,  natural  selection  alone  fails  to  accoimt  for 
the  facts : — 


"  Because  man's  physical  structure  has  been  developed 
from   an   animal    form    by   natural    selection,    it   docs   not 
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necessarily  follow  that  his  mental  nature,  even  though 
developed  pari  passu  with  it,  has  been  developed  by  the 
same  causes  only." 

Certainly  not ;  but  the  burden  of  proof  rests 
with  those  who  deny  it.  And  it  would  seem  as 
if  they  wore  at  least  bound  to  show  us  how  that 
other  "  influence,  law,  or  agency  "  works,  which  in 
man,  and  man  only,  is  supposed  to  supersede, 
or  assist,  natural  selection.  Instead  of  this  Mr. 
Wallace  emphasizes  the  difTiculty  of  c.xplaininLj 
the  mathematical,  the  musical,  ami  the  artistic 
faculties,  by  natural  selection,  and  then  leaps  to 
the  conclusion  that  they  must  have  had  some 
origin  "wholly  distinct"  from  that  which  accounts 
for  the  animal  characteristics. 

What,  then,  is  this  "wholly  distinct  origin"? 
Mr.  Wallace  ai)parently  holds  the  view  of  "  a 
spiritual  nature  superadded  to  the  animal  nature 
of  man,"  and,  of  course,  with  this  dcits  ex  iiiac/iiiid 
he  can  account  for  everything,  though  he  tells  us 
little  or  nothing  of  the  law  by  which  this  spiritual 
nature  acts.  Ikit  this  idea  of  "  superaddition  "  is 
full  of  difficulties.  It  destroys  the  unity  of  man. 
Instead  of  the  "reasonable  soul  and  (lesh  "  being 
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witli  a  "siii)eradded  spiritual  nature."  And  then, 
ii  u'c  are  to  believe  that  a  creature  of  the  stock  of 
the  anthropoids  became  a  mait  by  the  superaddition 
of  a  s[)iritual  nature,  is  not  a  similar  superaddition 
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necessary  in  the  case  of  each  individual  man, 
unless  indeed  Mr.  Wallace  is  prepared  to  face  the 
alternative  that  the  spiritual  nature,  once  given, 
is  transmitted  with  the  "  germ-plasma "  from 
parent  to  child  ?  A  few  pages  later  on  wc  arc 
told  that  the  progressive  manifestations  of  life  in  . 
the  vegetable,  the  animal,  and  man,  which  Mr, 
Wallace  distinguishes  as  unconscious,  conscious, 
and  intellectual,  are  only  different  "degrees  of 
spiritual  influx,"  and  therefore  do  not  break  the 
continuity  of  the  whole.  IJut  if,  as  Mr.  Wallace 
holds,  this  spiritual  nature,  in  all  the  degrees  below 
man,  works  uniformly  by  natural  selection,  there  is 
a  strong  probability  that  the  law  of  its  work  will 
be  the  same  in  its  highest  operation,  while  if  it 
works  by  some  other  law,  we  should  expect  to 
be  able  to  trace  the  beginnings  of  this  law  in  the 
world  of  vegetable  and  animal  life. 

Mr.  Wallace's  anthropology  is  only  less  puzzling 
than  his  metaphysics.  The  several  stages  in  the 
continuous  process  are  said  to  be  marked  by  the 
transition  from  inorganic  to  organic,  from  vege- 
table to  animal,  and  from  brute  to  man.  With 
regard  to  the  second  of  these,  if  Mr.  Wallace  had 
etn[)hasi/cd  the  contrast  between  vegetable  and 
animal,  in  the  strictl)'  scientific  region,  we  should 
not  have  dared  to  criticize  him.  But  when  he 
distinguishes  them  as  unconscious  and  conscious 
life,   we  are   temi)tetl    to  ask — Are  the  protop/ivla 
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less  "conscious  of  their  own  existence"  than  the 
protozoa  ?  Have  wc  any  right  to  assert  either 
that  the  brute  has  an  "  ego,"  or  that  the  plant  has 
no  sensation  ?  The  line  which  separates  living 
from  not  liviii"  s  at  present  as  clear  as  that  which 
separates  man  from  brute,  but  when  Mr.  Wallace 
talks  of  "sensation"  and  the  "ego"  of  conscious 
and  unconscious  life,  he  passes  into  the  region  of 
metaphysics,  where  he  is  as  little  competent  to 
lead  as  wc  are  willing  to  follow. 


(      41      ) 
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MENTAL   EVOLUTION    IN    iMAN.^ 


This  is  an  essay,  almost  a  first  essay,  in  com- 
parative psychology — that  is  to  say,  it  is  an  attcmijt 
to  appl}-  to  the  mental  and  moral  nature  of  man 
the  method  which  has  been  so  fruitful  of  results 
when  applied  to  phj'sioiogy  and  morphology.  It 
is  not  an  attempt  to  merge  psychology  in  physiology, 
but  to  compare  the  psychological  facts  of  which 
man  is  immediately  conscious  with  facts  Napposed 
to  be  similar  in  other  living  things. 

The  first  difficulty  here  is  one  with  which  Air. 
Romanes  does  not  directly  concern  himself,  though 
for  Auguste  C(.»mte  it  seemed  to  make  all  ps}'cho- 
logy  impossible — the  difficulty,  namel)',  of  collect- 
ing the  facts  which  are  to  be  dealt  with.  "  It 
requires  art  and  pains,"  sa)'s  Jului  Locke,  "to  set 
the  miiKl  at  a  distance  from  itself,  and  make  it  its 
own  object."  Comte  saj-s  in  effect,  llie  thing  is 
impossible.  No  "art  and  pains"  can  helj)  us. 
l''or,  ex  hypotlicsi,  the  observer  atul  the  observetl  arc 

'  Menial  Mvolulioii  in  Mnii.  liy  (li'mi^c  J.  RnmaiK's,  iSI.A., 
LL.  I).,  l'M{.,S.      Kc^aii  I'aul,   I'lviuli,    Tiiiiuin  ^;  Co. 
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identical,  and  the  observer  is  only  in  the  judicial 
attitude  necessary  for  observation  when  nothing  is 
going  on — i.e.  when  there  are  no  facts  to  observe. 
Hume  had  said  almost  the  same  : — 

"  Should  I  attempt  to  experiment  on  my  own  mind,  'tis 
evident  tliis  retlection  and  premeditation  would  so  disturb 
the  ojjeration  of  any  natural  jirinciples  as  must  render  't 
impossiljle  to  form  any  just  conclusion  from  the  j)hen()- 
menon." 

Hence  Comte's  conclusion  is,  psychology  is  no 
science,  but  a  branch  of  physiology. 

But  tnis  view  Herbert  Spencer  will  Jiave  none 
of.  lietween  the  ph\-siological  order  and  the 
psj'chological  there  is  a  barrier  which  at  present 
is  absolute  ; — 

"  I'liysiology  (we  are  told)  cannot  properly  appropriate 
subjective  data,  or  data  wholly  inaccessible  to  external  obser- 
vation." It  "ceases  to  be  physioloL^^y  when  it  imports  into 
its  interpretations  a  |)sychical  factor,  a  faculty  which  no 
physical  research  whatever  can  disclose  or  identify,  or  get 
the  remotest  glimjisc  of.  .  .  .  I'sychology  under  its  subjective 
aspect  is  a  totally  uniipie  science,  independent  of,  and  anti- 
thetically opposed  to,  all  other  sciences  whatever."' 

In  fact,  a  purely  physiological  psychology  is  as 
impossible  as  a  subjective  account  of  somnambulism. 
It  is  only  psychology  so  far  as  it  is  false  to  its 
physiological  method. 

All  this,  \\c  take  it  for  granted,  Mr.  Romanes 
would  allow.  Psychological  facts  must  be  primarily 
and  directly  known  in  the  consciousness  of  the 
individual,  even  if,  with   I\Ir.   .Sully,  we  allow  thai 
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all  introspcctiun  is  retrospection.  But  how  then 
about  the  comparative  method  ?  Nobody  knows 
any  mind  but  his  own,  and  not  much  of  that.  For 
as  he  tries  to  look  back  to  the  earlier  stages  the 
words  of  memory  become  inarticulate  and  its 
characters  illecriblc.  And  how  does  he  know  that 
other  men  liave  minds,  or  that  they  are  at  all  like 
his  own?  And  what  about  the  familiar  process 
of  "  tossing  about  psychological  babies,"  as  Dr. 
Martineau  calls  it,  "  and  wringing  from  them 
(Diibignas  voces  as  to  how  they  feel  "  .'  The  psycho- 
logy of  other  people's  children  onl}-  looks  more 
legible  than  the  recollection  of  one's  own  childhood, 
because  wc  think  we  read  there  what  we  really 
read  int(;  it. 

We  arc  not  here  raising  a  difficulty  which  INIr. 
Romanes  is  not  fully  aware  of  His  answer 
would  be,  that  other  people's  minds  arc  to 
us  neither  subjects,  like  our  own  is,  nor  objects, 
like  that  which  we  can  study  physiologically,  but 
(jcc/s.  The  word  is  borrowed  from  Professor 
Clifford,  and  is  used  to  mean  an  inference  from 
acts  or  movements  observed,  which  acts  or  move- 
ments, in  t)ur  own  experience,  have  been  associated 
with  certain  psychological  facts,  and  are  therefore 
assumed  io  be  a  guarantee  for  the  presence  in 
others  of  similar  facts.  In  the  case  of  our  fellow- 
nicn  this  assumption  is  undoubtedly  made,  and  if 
it  is  not  always  justified,  it  is  frequcntl)'  confirmed 
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by  what  our  fcllow-mcn  tell  us  by  mean^  of  a 
languai^-c  which  wc  have  conic  to  understand.  Ikit 
the  farther  we  get  back  in  the  history  either  of  the 
individual  or  Ine  race,  the  lar^jcr  the  assumptions 
which  wc  have  to  make,  and  the  smaller  the  help 
that  language  can  give  us.  It  is  no  use  catechizing 
a  child  as  to  its  p:;ychical  condition,  though  we  may 
watch  its  acts  and  the  growth  of  its  language,  and 
assume  that  these  reflect  the  growth  of  its  "  mind." 
.  'hen,  however,  in  our  loyalt}-  to  the  comparative 
method,  we  attempt  to  extend  our  inquiry  to  non- 
human  animals,  whose  conversational  powers  are 
more  limited  than  those  of  a  child,  we  find  our- 
selves making  larger  drafts  on  our  original  as- 
sumptions. Before,  we  were  only  guilty  of  "auto- 
mori)hism,"  inler[)reting  other  people's  acts  by 
ourselves  ;  now  we  are  gui'ty  of  the  far  graver 
crime  of  "  anthropomor[)hism  " — i.e.  interpreting 
in  terms  of  man  the  acts  and  mov(Mnents  of 
creatures  which  are  not  human.  Mr.  Samuel 
Butler  extends  the  same  method  to  [)Iants: — 
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We  arc  not  anxioi  ^  to  maintain  tin;  opposite  in 
either  case,  but  it  is  \  ell  to  remind  ourselves  that 
it  is  an  a.ssumption,  and  that  the  assumption 
becomes  greater,  aiul  the  conclusions  less  scientific, 
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and  argue  about  the  movements  of  animal  or 
vegetable  life. 

So  much  for  the  difficulties  i)i  /iiiiinc,  \vh'';h  are 
not  indeed  formally  discussed  by  Mr.  Romanes, 
but  of  wliicli,  f)f  course,  he  is  fully  conscious.  Ili: 
starts  by  telling  us  that  he  assumes  the  general 
truth  of  evolution,  and  its  applicability  to  the 
whole  animal  hingdom,  both  with  respect  to 
physical  and  i)sychical  development,  with  the  one 
(provisionrd)  cxcei)tion  of  the  human  miml,  and 
he  argues  for  the  a  priori  probability  of  the  con- 
clusion that  this  will  prove  to  be  no  exception 
after  all. 

We  arc  not  cpiite  sure  wIumu  Mr.  Romanes 
imagines  himself  to  be  oppt)sing.  He  constantly 
sfjcaks  as  if  the  cause  of  comparative  psjxhology 
must  stand  or  fall  with  hini,  and  he  were  heroically 
defending  it  against  a  strong  body  (  f  opijonent^^. 
Who  are  they.'  Not  evolutionists  generally,  ff)r 
whatever  the}'  ma)'  thiid-:  of  Mi.  Kdmanes'  attem|it, 
llu'\'  are  prejudiced  in  fa\(ivn-  of  his  main  conten- 
tion ;  not  anti-evolutionists,  for  if  ---o  the  volume  is 
an  elaborate  ii^Horatio  chiuhi,  since  an  anti-evo- 
lutionist would  nut  admit  the  assumptions  with 
which  the  incjin'ry  starts.  Mr.  Romanes  w  islu's  to 
prove   that    human    ;ind    animal    ps_\cliology  differ 
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species,  instead  of  showing  liow  species  came  to 
be.  If  a  cat  and  a  ck);^  arc  diffcrenl  in  kind,  so 
arc  a  man  aiul  a  inonkc\',  wliatcvcr  view  we  may 
take  of  the  <;cnetic  relations  of  llie  pairs.  lUit  this 
is  not  what  Air.  Romanes  means  by  different  in  kind. 
In  a  footnote  to  page  ^,  he  sa)-s  that  ih^fercnce 
(jf  kind  means  difference  of  origin,  and  a>.i  'ises 
Professor  .Sayce  of  "confusion"  fir  sa\-ing  ihat 
"differences  of  degree  become  in  time  differences 
of  kind."  W'o  seem  to  remember  a  greater  than 
I'rofessfjr  Sayce  teaching  us  tliat  the  categories  of 
quantit)'  and  (luaUt)-  disappear  in  "  measure." 
And  if  this  sounds  to  Mr.  Romanes  a  trifle  nicta- 
physicrd.  we  might  remind  him  that  wliencver 
science  lias  shown  that  differences  of  kind,  con- 
sidci'ed  gi.-neticall>-,  are  differences  (jf  degree,  no 
one  dreams  of  su])posing  that  they  are  any  the 
less  differences  of  kind.  The  cjuestion  of  origin 
has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Only  apparently  Mr. 
Romanes  is  fighting  against  some  one  who  explains 
the  difference  in  kind  between  huiuan  ami  brute 
p.sycholog)'  by  a  difference  of  origin.  If  this  is 
the  view  of  Mr.  Wallace,  or  Mr.  Mivart,  or  Pro- 
fes.sor  Ouatrefages,  we  must  leave  them  to  defend 
it.  And  if  .Mr.  Konianes  is  defending  the  unit)' of 
origin  for  man  and  l)ruti',  he  need  not  Ijc  al'raid 
of  thetjlogical  o[)position.  Christiaiiily  know,  of 
only  one  origin  for  all  things,  h(nvever  widelv  Ihey 
differ    in    kind.      If  of   man    it    is   said    th.it   God 
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"breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life,  and 
man  became  a  living  aoul,"  it  is  also  said  of  the 
beasts  and  fishes,  "  Wlien  Thou  lettcst  Th>-  breath 
go  forth  they  shall  be  made ;  and  Thou  shalt 
renew  the  face  of  the  earth." 

On  the  (X  l^riori  question,  th.n,  Christianity  has 
no  particular  view.  The  creation  (jf  the  soul  by 
(ji)il  i;'  neither  more  nor  less  true  than  the  creation 
of  the  body  by  Him.  and  therefore,  if  science  can 
b)-  a  patient  application  of  its  own  methods  tell  us 
something  here  too  of  the  modus  crcaiidi,  we  may 
hoi)e  that  Christians  have  learned  enough  from  the 
past  to  be  ready  to  meet  the  attemjjt  with  some- 
thing more  than  glum  disapproval.  Even  those 
who  look  upon  the  attempt  with  most  suspicion 
may  comfort  themselves  with  the  wise  remark  of 
the  learnetl  Gamaliel,  "  If  this  work  be  of  men  it 
will  come  to  naught ;  but  if  it  be  of  God  yc  camiot 
»)verthr(jw  it." 

When,  however,  we  approach  I\Tr.  Romanes' 
\()lumi\  with  ever)-  readiness  to  avail  ourselves 
of  an)-  new  light  which  ex[)cricnce,  scientifically 
organized,  can  give  us.  we  find  ourselves  at  once 
in  opposition,  not  indeed  because  we  object  to  the 
ap[)lication  of  the  comparative  method  lo  psycho- 
logy, for,  difficult  as  this  is,  it  is  the  only  way  in 
which  the  subject  can  be  scieiilificall)'  dealt  with, 
but  because  we  find  I\Ir.  Romanes  assuming,  as  if  it 
were  generally  accei)ted,  the  empirical  psycholog)- 
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of  Locke,  curiously  supplcincntcd  and  confused  by 
terms  borrowed  from  tlie  Kantian  School.  At 
present  Mr.  Romanes  is  only  concerned  with  the 
intellectual  difference  between  man  and  brute,  the 
question  of  morals  and  rclii^ion  bcini^  posti^oncd 
for  future  treatment.  But  he  mi^ht  just  as  well 
assume  that  Hedonism  is  accepted  by  all  moralists 
as  that  Locke's  psychology  is  accepted  by  all 
psychologists. 

No  doubt  any  investigator  is  at  h')erty  to  assume 
any  psychology  he  pleases  as  the  basis  of  his  in- 
quiry, and  it  was  natural  that  a  psychology,  which 
can  claim.  Lo  be  almost  t\-picall}'  ICnglish,  and  was 
constructed  under  the  in'uicnces  of  physical  science, 
should  suggest  itself  as  most  likely  to  tally  well 
with  the  results  of  similar  investigatiotis  in  the 
animal  world.  lUit  the  astonishing  thing  is  that 
I\Ir.  Romanes  should  suppose  thai  he  is  carrying 
all  psychologists  with  him,  and  that  it  is  indifferent 
whether  the  intellectual  difference  commonl)-  held 
t-^^  f'xist  between  man  and  brute  be  slated  in  the 
languag  :  of  Loclce  or  Aristotle.  This  is  what  he 
says  ; — • 

"  I  now  p.iss  (in  to  ronsider  the  only  distini  lion  wliidi  in 
my  ojiinion  ran  he  |in))/(irly  dnnvn  liulwi-cn  liiinian  and  IjiuIl: 
psychology.  Tliis  is  llio  (^mxmI  distinction  wliicii  fiirnisjies  a 
full  psycliolo^^ii  al  cxpl.inatinn  nf  all  ilu;  in.iny  and  ininicn'-c 
dillVicnics  dial  nn(|ui'^tioii,-dil\'  do  olMaiu  luiwccii  llu'  nnnd 
of  the  iii|;h<'st  ape  and  tlic  mind  of  the  lowest  savage,  It 
is,  moicovcr,  Mtc  dis'inilion  wliidi  is  now  tuiivcrsally  rcco^^ 
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nizcd  by  psycholoj^nsts  of  every  school,  from  the  Romanist 
to  the  agnostic  in  religion,  and  from  the  idealist  to  the 
materialist  in  philosophy. 

"The  distinction  has  been  clearly  enunciated  by  many 
writers,  from  Arist(nle  downwards,  but  I  may  best  render  it 
in  the  words  of  Locke.'' 

Then  \vc  have  a  long  quotation  froui  the  "  Essay," 
which  draws  the  h'nc  between  man  and  brute  at 
the  power  of  abstracting — "  the  haviiig  of  general 
ideas  is  that  which  puts  a  perfect  distinction 
betwixt  man  and  brutes,  and  is  an  excellency  which 
tlie  faculties  of  brutes  do  by  no  means  attain  to." 
In  the  next  chapter  wc  have  ideas  classified  us 
follows  : — 


"The  word  'Idea"  I  will  use  in  liie  sense  defined  in  my 
previous  work  n.imely,  as  a  generic  term  to  signify  indiffer- 
cntl\'  any  j>ro(luct  of  imagination,  from  the  mere  memory  of 
a  sensuous  impression  up  to  the  result  of  tlie  most  abstruse 
generalization. 

"Hy' Simple  Idea,' '  i'arlic  ul ar  Idea,'  or  '  Concrete  idea,' 
I  understand  tiie  mere  memory  of  a  particular  sensuous 
jieri  eption. 


Hy 


Compmuu 


Ulea, 


LOmplex  IiUa,' or  '  Mixed  Idea, 


1  understand  tlu'  combination  nf  simple,  particular,  or  con- 
( lele  iileas  into  that  kind  of  composite  idea  wliic  h  is  pos^^ible 
without  the  aiil  of  language. 

"  Lastly,  by  '  (.eneral  Idea,'  '.Abstract  Idea,'  '  Concept,'  nr 
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rendercil   possible  only  by  the  aid  of  liinguage,  or  by  the 
pnuess  of  naming  abstractions  as  abstractions," 

I  )ireclly  after,  the  stages  in  "  ideation  "  arc  named 
as    ('(jIIows.     The    siini)K-    (ir    pailirular    ideas    are 
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called  percepts  ;  the  general  or  abstract  ideas  arc 

called  concepts  ;  but  there  is  no  co-ordinate  name 

for  the  middle  class.     Here  Mr.  Romanes  is  in  the 

difficulty  which  Professor  Clifford  was  in  when  he 

boldly  borrowed  the  word  '  eject '  as  a  tcrtiiiin  quid 

between  subject  and  object.     Mr.  Romanes  follows 

his  lead,  and  invents  tlv"  term  Rcccpt : — 

"  In  addition  to  the  terms  '  J'ercept '  and  '  Concept,'  I  coin 
the  word  Rcccpt.  This  is  a  term  which  seems  e.xactiy  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  case.  For  as  perce])tion  means 
a  Aj/vV/i,'-  -ioliolly^  and  conception  a  taking;  to\^ctltcr,  reception 
means  a  taking  ai^ai/i.  Consequently,  a  rccept  is  that  whic:ii 
is  taken  again,  or  a  rc-cogiiitioii  of  things  previously  cog- 
nizcdr 

Of  this  classification  Mr.  Romanes,  in  his  sum- 
mary, says — 

"It  is  a  classification  over  which  no  dispute  is  likely  to 
arise,  seeing  that  it  merely  sets  in  some  kind  of  systematic 
order  a  body  of  observable  facts  with  regard  to  whicii 
writers  ol  every  scliool  arc  nowadays  in  substanliul  iigree- 
ment." 

Now,  a  scientint  iniUi,  as  junn  us  he  keeps  to  the 
firm  ground  of  cxperienrr,  is  wortiij'  of  all  hoii')iir. 
No  one  doubts  the  truth  of  cxpeiluiieu,  Hut  when 
he  offers  tis  a  rationale  of  ex[)erienee  which  makes 
all  ex[)erience  impossible,  and  from  the  logical 
results  of  which  he  is  only  saved  by  his  strong 
common  sense,  \ve  may  be  allowed  to  express  our 
dissent.  Mr.  ivomanes  can  onl)-  make  all  ps)-cho- 
logists  agree  with  him  by  adopting  wh.il  Locke 
calls  "the  short  cut  to    infaUibilil)-,"  and   saying 
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that  those  who  do  not  a;^a-cc  with  him  are  not 
psychologists.  lie  ahnost  docs  go  as  far  as  this  in 
reference  to  another  matter,  wliicli  he  saj's  "is 
admitted  b)'  all  my  opponents  wh(j  understand  the 
psychology  of  the  subject."  Certainly  no  meta- 
physician would  agree  with  him,  for,  as  every  one 
who  has  read  Green's  "Introduction  to  Hume" 
knows,  that  which  for  Mr.  Romanes  is  the  founda- 
tion of  knowledge,  the  simple  idea,  or  "  perception," 
or  sensation,  which  is  common  to  man  and  beast, 
is  the  very  negation  of  knowability,  and  many 
nothings  will  not  make  a  something.  While  if  the 
individual  sensation  is  consciously  representative, 
it  is  already  knowledge,  and  can  as  little  be  shown 
to  exist  anywhere  except  in  man  as  "concepts" 
can.  Curiously  enough,  almost  simultaneously 
with  Mr.  Romanes'  volume,  there  have  ai)pcared 
two  repudiations  of  the  psychology  of  "  ideation  " 
from  different  points  of  view.  Father  Rickaby 
rci)udiatcs  it  in  the  interests  of  modern  sclujlastic 
realism,  ami  Mr.  Case  from  the  [joint  of  view  of 
hcidlh}-  phj-sical  /ealism. 

We  do  not,  however,  propose  to  join  issue  with 
Mr.  Romanes  on  his  avowed  nominalism  or  his 
unavowed  sensationalism,  either  of  which,  to  our 
perverse  nictajjliysical  view,  is  destructive  of  know- 
ledge altogether,  ^till  less  to  critici/c  Locke  and 
Hume  through  him.  W'c  propose  rather  to  show- 
how  Mr.  Romanes  builds  upon  this  foundation. 
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Of  course  \vc  do  not  deny  ihiit  the  cliild,  who 
from  the  first  is  potentially  rational,  as  the  brute  is 
not,  passes  through  stat;es  of  mere  sensitive  and 
irrational  life  and,  as  it  were,  lives  the  life  of  the 
brute  in  miniature,  just  as  its  body  in  the  embryonic 
state  sums  up  the  evolutionary  scries.  This  is 
excellently  stated  in  Aristotle,  who,  while  he  con- 
tends that  Man  is  distint,aiished  from  brutes  by 
his  rational  antl  his  moral  nature,  both  of  which, 
like  speech,  are  peculiar  to  him,  yet  admits  that 
as  the  brute  has  (/x.'in;,  but  not  AfJyoi;,  so  there  arc 
traces  ^\v\\ — "  footsteps  "  is  Locke's  word — of  both 
intellectual  and  moral  cjualities  in  the  lower  animals. 
And  he  adds  these  remarkable  words  : — 

"This  is  most  clearly  seen  if  \vc  look  at  the  case  of 
children.  For  in  tlunn  \vc  luul  the  traces,  and  as  it  were 
the  i^erins,  of  what  afterwartls  shall  Ijc  ;  indeed,  if  I  may  say 
so,  there  is  no  difference  lietwecn  the  mind  of  the  child  and 
the  mind  of  the  brute  at  this  period,  so  thai;  we  arc  not  sur- 
prised to  lind  that  they  ha\e  some  things  which  are  the 
same  with,  some  lhinL;s  whicdi  resemble,  and  some  things 
which  are  analogous  to,  what  is  found  in  the  Ijrute." 

Nature,  he  says,  makes  its  transitions  little  by  little, 
and  the  continuity  oi  the  [)rocess  conceals  the 
border  line — r*;  «Tiii't\i/((  \m<{)nv\.y  rn  /nOoftKn'  m'irwi'. 
It  is  this  b(.)rder  lini-  which  Mr,  Rdni.ines  has 
set  himself  to  iliscover,  and  he  apparently  sets 
much  store  by  the  doctrine  of  Recepts.  These 
rccepts  arc  somelhinij  between  particular  and 
general   ideas.     They  are  the  "  blended  "   pictures 
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c)fl\li-.  Galtoii  ;  the  "generic"  images  of  Professor 
Iluxley,  who  however  docs  not  clearly  distinguish 
between  them  and  tlic  "concepts;"  they  are 
"sensations  with  a  fringe,"  as  Professor  James  calls 
them,  on  which  Professor  IMaguirc,  of  Dublin,  re- 
marks, "A  sensation  with  a  fringe  is  more  mis- 
leading than  a  sensation  on  a  bicj'clc."  They  are 
not  yet  trul\-  universal,  but  are  on  their  wa}'  to 
become  so.  I 'or,  following  Locke  again,  Mr. 
Romanes  tells  us  that  the  mind  is  as  )-et  passive, 
whereas  in  "conceptual  thought"  it  is  active.  But 
a  blurred  picture  is  as  much  particular  as  a  picture 
with  a  sharp  r)utline  ;  if  it  is  really  "generic"  in 
the  sense  of  being  representative,  it  is  already 
"general."  It  becomes  a  mere  Tfit-or  avfl/H'tirog, 
doubling  the  difficult}'  it  was  to  help  to  solve.  It 
is  Mill's  old  fallac)-  of  arguing  from  particulars  to 
particulars.  So  far  as  the\' are  particular  we  cannot 
argue  from  them,  and  so  far  as  we  argue  from  them 
they  arc  not  particular,  but  ty[)ical,  and  therefore 
universal.  'I'he  "  recept "  of  a  triangle  is  like 
Locke's  abstract  idea  of  a  triangle,  which — 


"Musi  be  ncillicr  oblique  nor  rcclaiv^le,  iK'illicr  eiiuila- 
ter;il,  eciuicrural,  nor  sralciion  ;  but  all  and  none  of  these  at 
once.  In  effert  il  is  sonH'thin^  imperfect  tlirU  cannot  exist  ; 
an  iile.'i  wherein  sonic?  parts  of  se\er;il  different  and  incon- 
sistent ideas  are  i)ut  to^;ellier." 

Yet  the  whole  object  of  the  present  voiinnc,  we 
arc  told,  is  to  discover  whether  there  is  a  difference 
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of  kind  or  only  a  cHrfercncc  of  degree  between  a 
recept  and  a  concept.  With  a  view  to  this 
discovery,  then,  \vc  have  five  chapters  wliich  arc 
full  of  anecdotes  bearing  o\\  the  "language"  of 
animals  and  rnen.  I'^or  as  the  term  "  ideation  "  is 
made  to  cover  what  is  not  human,  as  well  as  what 
is  human,  in  the  process  of  thought,  and  all  that 
leads  up  to  it,  so  language  is  made  to  cover  not 
only  speech,  but  all  the  noises  and  gestures  which 
in  children  precede  speech  and  in  brutes  take  the 
place  of  speech. 

There  is  much  that  is  extremely  interesting  in 
these  chapters,  and  much  which  an}'  one  may 
verify  and  add  to  by  a[)pcaling  to  his  own  ex- 
perience. Every  one  has  had  some  experience  of 
the  cleverness  of  animals  and  of  the  quaintly 
original  efforts  of  children  to  express  themselves. 
That  brutes  understand  one  another  ainl  communi- 
cate with  one  another  no  attentive  observer  of 
their  habits  can  doubt.  In  fact,  they  have  a 
language,  and  can  even  learn  to  use  ours.  What, 
then,  is  the  difference.'  Here  Air.  Romanes,  how- 
ever little  wc  like  his  terminology,  keeps  clearl)- 
to  his  point.  Brutes  have  /(Vvr/As'  and  rcccpts ; 
their  language  never  rises  above  that  wliich,  in  the 
human  animal,  belongs  to  the  recei)lua!  or  ]ire- 
conceptur.l  phase.  A  human  being  talks  like  a 
parrot  at  a  certain  stage,  but  a  parrot  never  talks 
like   a   human    being  who    has   gnnv  n    u[)    to  his 
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manhood.  So  in  language  we  must  not  draw  the 
line,  if  any  one  docs,  at  sign-making  language,  but 
only  that  kind  of  sign-making  which  we  understand 
by  speech.  And  "till  the  age  of  self-consciousness 
dawns "  the  chikl  has  not  properly  speech,  but 
merely  the  power  of  expressing  "  rcceptual  judg- 
ments." Its  self-consciousness,  before  it  is  capable 
of  "concci)tual  ideation,"  is  "rudimentary  or 
nascent."  (^f  the  gradual  attainment  of  self-con- 
sciousncss  Air.  Romanes  says — 

"  I  say  'gradual'  because  the  process  is  throughout  of  the 
nature  of  a  growth.  Nevertheless,  there  is  some  reason  to 
think  that  when  tliis  growth  lias  attained  a  certain  point,  it 
makes,  so  to  speak,  a  sudden  leap  of  progress  which  may 
be  taken  to  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  de\elopnicnt  of  the 
mind  as  the  act  of  birth  does  to  that  of  the  body.  In  neither 
case  is  the  development  anything  like  completed.  Midway 
between  the  slowly  evoking  phases  ///  iitero  and  the  slowly 
evolving  phases  of  after-growth,  there  is  in  the  case  of  the 
human  body  a  great  and  sudden  change  at  the  moment  when 
it  tir'-l  becomes  separated  from  that  of  its  parent.  And 
so  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  it  is  in  the  case  of  the 
human  mind.  Midway  between  the  gradual  evolution  of 
receptual  ideation  and  the  no  less  gradual  evohition  of  con- 
ccj)tual,  there  appears  to  be  a  critical  moment  when  the  soul 
111  it  becomes  detached  from  the  nutrient  body  of  its  parent 
jK.  ceptions,  and  wakes  up  in  the  new  world  of  a  consciously 
individual  existence." 

Time  and  space  forbid  our  attempting  to  follow 
Mr.  Romanes  in  his  interesting  appeal  to  philology 
on  the  phylogcuic  (jucstion  as  he  has  appealcvi  to 
language  on  the  ontogciiic.     And  there  is  the  less 
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••casoii  for  doinj;  so  because  the  (luestion  which  in 
phylogcny  is  parallel  to  the  ontogcnic  question  of 
the  dawn  of  sclf-consciousncss  Mr.  Romanes  wisely 
refuses  to  decide.  It  is  interestint^  to  sec  how  man 
in  his  embryonic  life  ^^athcrs  up  the  sliarply 
defined  ty[)es  of  infra-human  existence,  but  no 
one  dreams  of  basint^  zooloLjy  on  embryology. 
Similarly,  to  argue  from  the  origin  of  self-con- 
sciousness in  the  individual,  about  which  we  know 
so  little,  to  the  transition  from  the  man-like  ai)e 
to  the  ajje-like  man,  musi,  be,  as  Mr.  Ivomanes 
says,  "of  a  wholly  speculative  or  unverifiable 
character."  "As  well,"  he  says,  "might  the 
historian  spend  his  time  in  suggesting  hypothetical 
liistorics  of  events  known  to  have  occurred  in  a 
prehistoric  age."  And  he  therefore  contents  him- 
self with  criticizing  three  "alternative — and  ccjually 
hypothetical " — accounts  of  the  process,  the  view 
of  certain  German  jjliilologisls,  the  view  suggested 
by  Mr.  JJarwin,  and  a  mollification  of  this  thrown 
out  as  a  suggestion  b}'  Mr.  Romanes  himself. 

What,  then,  has  Mr.  Romanes  really  done  in 
the  volume  before  us  ?  If  we  take  his  own  account, 
he  has  triumphant!)'  proved  that  lh(>  difference 
between  inan  and  brule  is  one  of  degree  and  not 
of  kind.  If  this  means  that  he  has  triumphed  o\'er 
someboil)'  who  believeil  that  the  soul  c:ame  from 
Ciod  and  the  boily  from  somewhere  else,  we  con- 
gratulate him  on  his  victory  over  a  reviveil  Mani- 
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cheanism.  If  clirfcreiicc  in  kind  means,  wliat  Air. 
Romanes  wants  to  make  it  mean,  difference  of 
origin,  there  is  no  such  thinjj  as  tliffercncc  of  kind 
cither  for  iileah'st  or  realist,  for  Pantheist,  Materi- 
alist, or  Christian,  and  Air.  Romanes  has  onl}-  t;ivcn 
the  coup  (/('  j^nio'  to  a  moribund  Deism. 

In  doing  this,  ho\\e\er,  in  spite  of  his  unfortunate 
terminology  and  impossible  metai)h)'sic,  he  has 
been  led  by  experience  loack  to  Aristotle,  whither 
all  biological  studies  ultimately  tend.  We  have 
alrcad)-  (lunlitl  due  passage  on  the  coiuinuity  of 
evolution.  We  proceed  to  (]uoic  another  on  "  the 
genesis  of  conce[)lual  ideation:" — 

"All  animals  have,"  says  Aristotle,  "a certain  natural  \m\\;c 
of  discrinuiiation  which  we  (all  hcnsc  ;  but  in  souk' animals 
which  arc  capable  of  sensation  there  is  also  the  power  of 
letaininj;  the  sensation,  while  in  others  this  jiower  is  w.mtin^'. 
Those  animals,  then,  which  either  wholly  or  in  i)ait  arc  with- 
out this  pouer,  can  have  no  knowledge  beyond  mere  sensa- 
tion ;  while  those  which  ha\e  this  power  may  retain  the 
sensation  when  it  is  no  lon;^er  present.  There  are  many 
animals  of  this  hind,  and  they  are  further  distint,Hiishcd  by 
the  fact  that  in  some  of  thent  out  of  this  power  of  retaining 
sensations  comes  reason,  in  others  it  iloes  not.  From  sense, 
then,  comes  memory,  and  from  repeated  memories  experience 
(for  many  memories  make  an  experience)  ;  and  froi.;  ex- 
porienre  or  from  every  universal  whi(  h  abides  in  the  mind  - 
the  unity,  that  is,  whit  h  is  distinct  from  the  many,  and  is  yet 
one  and  the  same  in  lliciu  all  <  oiues  the  beginning  of  art  or 
science,  according  as  it  belongs  to  the  practical  or  specula- 
tive region." 

Tills  is,  of  course,  a  well-known  passage,  but   it 
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is  worth  com  pari  i\Lj  with  Mr.  Romanes'  view  : 
(I'lalhifTir,  sensation,  whicli  is  common,  thoui^li  in 
different  dcj^rces,  to  all  animals,  is  what  Mr. 
Romanes  means  by  percepts  ;  iffmiftla,  experience, 
the  result  of  man\- particular  "percepts"  retained 
by  memory,  corresponds  to  his  "  receptual  idea- 
tion." ]iiit  it  is  in  man  only  that  we  <j;ci  the 
true  ap\ti,  in  Mr.  Romanes'  lanc,aia;4e  the  "con- 
ceptual iilcation."  The  chilil  subsumes  in  its 
intellectual  life  the  processes  of  the  lower  animals  ; 
but  it  rises  above  them,  and  till  it  rises  above  them 
it  is  onl)'  p<i!  iitiall}'  human.  Let  us  hear  Mr. 
Romanes  :  — 

"  'I'lic  whole  (lisliiictinr,  between  iiinn  and  bnilc  resides 
in  tlic  jjresencc  or  absence  of  <  (tnceplual  lli((U;.^'ht,  wliieli  in 
ni.in  is  but  the  expression  of  tlie  jnesenie  or  .-ibsenco  of  self- 
rnnscioiisness."  "The  distinction  bdwcen  ,i  roicjit  .ind  a 
concept  is  really  the  only  distinction  ;il)ont  wliicli  there  can 
be  no  di'-pnte."  "A  receptual  jud;^nnent  is  aiw.iys  sep.iraled 
I'loni  a  conceptual  inference  or  true  jud^'uient  by  ihe  innnensc 
distinction  thai  it  is  not  itself  an  obji'Cl  of  UnouKd^je." 

It  is  all  the  difference  between  "truth  perceived 
and  truth  perceivcil  as  true,"  and  this  difference 
is  reflected  in  language  : — 

"The  line  niuit  lie  drawn,  not  .u  lan^,'iiane  or  si^jn-niakin^, 
but  .It  that  panic  ul.u'  kuid  of  sij^n-inakinj;  which  we  under- 
stand by  speech."  ".So  ilmt  a  man  i/uii/ts,  \[  matters  not 
by  what  system  of  si^jns  lie  expresses  his  meaning  ;  the  dis- 
tinction between  him  and  the  brute  consists  in  his  bcin^  able 
to  /ii(ii/i  <t  /iri>/i(i\ /'//<>/;."  "'I'his  is  the  'Rubicon  of  mind' 
which  separates  liie  brute  from  the  man.' 
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Aristotle,  and  those  who  follow  him,  say — Man 
is  different  in  kind  fioni  t'  brute  because  inan  has 
rcnso/i,  which  brutes  have  not ;  s/^,yc//,  which  brutes 
have  not  ;  morality,  which  brutes  have  not.  Mr. 
Romanes  has  not  yet  dealt  with  the  (juestion  of 
morality,  but  on  the  f)thcr  two  point'  he  endorses 
the  old  distincticjii.  The  ideas  are,  indeed,  more 
precisel}'  limited,  which  is  a  gain  :  and  they  are 
(expressed  in  terms  borrowctl  from  empiricism, 
which  is  a  loss,  lie  has  tokl  us  a  ^[reat  deal  about 
the  [wychical  processes  of  l)rutcs  which  Aristotle 
did  not  know.  Hut  the  main  distinction  is  as  clear 
as  ever.  Ideation  covers  e\er}-thinL,'  from  sensation 
to  thought.  Language  covers  all  sorts  of  noises 
and  siL;n-making,  as  well  as  the  language  of  man. 
Hut  only  conceptual  ideation,  which  is  peculiar  to 
man,  has  a  right  to  the  naiue  of  reason,  and  onl\' 
the  ex[)ression  of  it  in  language  has  a  right  to  !■ 
called  speech.  Homo  alalits,  if  hi>  ever  existed, 
was  an  impostor,  or  a  contradiction  in  t<.'rms.  I'o;- 
"  speech  created  reason  :  before  its  .d\ent  maiddnd 
was  reasonless" — /'.(•.  it  was  not  mankind  at  all. 

Vet  Mr,  Romanes  claiins  to  have  proved  that 
man  and  brute  only  differ  in  ilegn-e  and  not  in 
kind.  Certaiidy  he  cannot  complain  if  he  is  mis- 
understood ;ind  nu'sjuilgi'cl.  /\  more  misleading 
expression  it  is  diffuult  to  imagine,  and  e\eii 
when  the  sense  in  which  'different  in  kind"  is 
used  has  been  i'\|)latn('d,  the  old  and   intiu'al   use 
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of  the  term  w  ill  be  constantly  reappear! ni^.  The 
reason  of  a  child  is  never  the  s.unc  in  kind  as  that 
of  the  brute,  for  from  the  ver)-  first  it  is  potentially 
that  wiiich  the  brute's  never  can  be.  "The  c^reatest 
of  all  distinctions  in  biology,"  Mr.  Romanes  says, 
"wlien  it  first  arises,  is  seen  to  lie  in  its  potentiality 
rather  than  in  its  orij^///."  (Mantcil  ;  but  it  is  none 
the  less  a  difference  of  kind.  The  distinction 
between  the  adult  and  the  rutlimentary  intelligence 
of  man  is  a  difference  of  degree  ;  but  between  that 
of  the  brute  and  the  baby  it  is  a  difference  of  kind. 
Mr.  Romanes  thinks  little  api)arentl)-  of  "the  mere 
fact  that  it  is  the  former  phase  (of  sclf-conscious- 
ncss)  alone  which  occurs  in  the  brute,  while  in  the 
man,  tr/hr  /uiviiii;^  run  a  panilhi  course  o,  di'vclop- 
u/cflt,  ihls  phase  passes  into  the  other;"  but  it  is 
just  this  "mere  fact,"  the  power,  viz.,  of  passing 
into  the  other  which  makes  it  /)■<'///  the  first  human 
and  not  meri'l)'  animal.  XwkX  Mr.  Romanes  has 
done  gootl  ser\ice  in  showing  us  what  man  is  b)' 
his  minute  com])arison  of  him  with  what  he  is  not. 


NOTE 

ON   EVOLUTION    AND  Tllf.    I  ALL.' 

There  is  one  difficult)'  in  connection  with  evolu- 
tion which,  for  obvious  reasons,  is  not  dealt  with 

'    I'AifiK  It'll   finin  Oxfiinl    Iliiiisc    l'a|i(r'.,  No.    ,\.\l,,    I'.volulioii 
aud  Clii'i.iiiaiiity,  Uy  A.  L.  NL,  1889.     Kivingluii. 
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by  natural  science,  but  uliich  is  constantly  felt  b)- 
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All  this  beautiful  theory  of  evolution,  of  progres- 
sive devclo[)mcnt  from  inor^janic  to  orL;anic,  from 
brute  to  man,  and  its  continuation  in  the  history 
of  man  from  primitive  times  to  the  present  day,  is 
confronted  by  the  doctrine  of  the  I'all.  While 
science  seems  to  teach  a  cotitinuous  evolution, 
Christianit)'  is  committed   to  a  therjry  of  dct^rada- 

1  a  m)th  or  an  allei^ory, 
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it   certainly  means  tliat   the   fust    man   was  what 
his  descendants  are   not,  and   that,   in   spite  of  all 


that 


we   know   autl   mucli   more 


that 


we    unauine 


about  human  pro^n-ess,  the  Hrst  man,  who,  if  cnoIu- 
tion  is  true,  had  but  just  emer^L^ed   from   the  brute 


into  the   self-consciousness   of  ma 


n,  was  a 


hi'd 


ler 


creature    than    an    Aristcnie    or   a    Raphael    or 
Darwin. 
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It  is  clear  that  ever}thinL;'  here  turns  u[ 
hat  we  mean  b)-  "a  hiL;her  creature."  What  had 
Adam  which  his  descendants  have  not?  Wliat 
did  he  and  they  lose  b)'  the  I'all  ?  Certainly 
Adam's  ilcsccndants  have  much  which  he  had  not. 
No  one,  for  instance,  su|)|)oses  that  the  Hr.-t  man 
was  supcniaturally  i^ifted  with  scientific  knowledi;e, 
or  that  he  was  a  Ijorn  meta[)hysician,  or  a  mathe- 


matician, or  an  artist,  or  a  musicijin. 


All   tl 
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thin[;s  are  the  result  of  a  gradual  growth,  aiul  onl)- 
the  merest  possibilit}'  of  them  could  have  existed 
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h\  the  first  man.  The  same  is  obviously  true  of 
what  \vc  call  "  civilization."  Whether  or  no  the 
first  man  was  ''arboreal  in  his  habits" — a  fact  on 
which  we  have  no  evidence — we  are  told  that  he 
was  "naked,"  and  we  hear  nothinL,^  as  yet  of  even 
shelter  or  fire. 

In  what,  then,  did  his  greatness  consist?  Chris- 
tian theology  answers  that  the  first  man  was  not 
only,  as  every  man  is,  a  free,  self-conscious  pcr- 
sonalit)',  capable,  as  the  brutes  are  not,  of  knowing 
and  loving  (jod,  but  a  being  who,  by  the  grace 
of  God,  was  living  in  hapjjy  commum'on  w  ith  (/od. 
The  difference  between  him  and  the  non-moral 
animals  was  that,  while  both  alike  obeyed  God's 
Will,  he  did  it  consciousl}-,  knowing  what  he  did, 
and  rejoicing  in  the  knowledge.  And  his  nature, 
like  theirs,  was  at  hai  inony  with  itself  Ikit  when 
Adam  set  up  his  own  will  against  God's  Will,  he 
separated  himself  from  that  Divine  communion, 
and  lost  the  grace  which  alone  liad  ke[)t  his  nature 
true  to  itself  in  holiness  and  righteousness.  By 
that  withdrawal  of  God's  grace,  man  finds  himself 
not  only  separated  from  God,  but  .it  strife  with 
himself — his  free-will  not,  indceil,  tlestroyed  (for 
man  is  never  on  a  le\el  with  the  non-moral  world), 
but  weakened,  the  image  of  Goil  in  him  defaced, 
the  \isi(jn  of  Gotl  obscured,  human  nature  unable 
lo  restore  itself  to  the  communion  which  it  hatl  lost 
and  for  which  it  longed. 
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The  chancre  which  took  place  at  the  Fall  was 
a  chancre  in  the  moral  rc\^ion  ;  but  it  could  not  be 
without  its  effect  elsewhere.  Even  the  knowledge 
of  nature  becomes  confused,  without  the  governing 
truth  of  the  relation  of  man  to  God.  The  evoluticjn, 
which  should  have  been  the  harmonious  develop- 
ment of  the  whole  man,  is  checked  and  impeded  in 
one  part,  and  that  the  highest  part,  of  his  nature. 
And  therefore,  in  si)ite  of  all  the  physical  and 
intellectual  advance  which  man  has  made,  he  i^ 
alwa\s  and  everywhere  the  worse  for  the  l^'all. 
However  great  his  development  has  been,  it  is 
still  a  retarded  development,  a  development  slower 
than  it  need  have  been,  less  regular  and  less  sure 
than  God  meant  it  to  be. 

A  simple  illustration  ma}-  help  us  here.  A  child 
who  is  obedient  and  teachable  and  willing  to  learn, 
who  trusts  his  father  or  his  teacher,  ma\-  be  in 
actual  knowledge  as  inferior  as  he  is  in  size  and 
strength  to  the  full-grown  man,  though  the  man 
may  be  wayward  and  wilful  and  self-assertive. 
And  >-et,  fur  all  that,  the  child  is  in  a  higher 
moral  conditi<jn,  and  capable  of  a  fuller  and  truer 
intellectual  development ;  for  he  is  in  a  right 
rclati(jn  to  truth,  while  wilfulness  and  self-assertion 
are  antagonistic  to  truth  and  impede  kncnvledge. 
So  man  before  the  I''all  was  in  a  right  relation  to 
God,  though  he  knew  nothing  of  modern  science 
and  moilcrn  civilization.     When  that  relation  was 


changed,  j)hy.sical  and  intellectual  tlevclopmcnt 
still  went  on,  but  the  protjrcss  of  mankind  in  that 
knowledge  of  Ciod,  which  alone  can  give  a  unity  to 
our  growing  knowledge  of  nature  and  of  man,  was 
arrested.  And  it  needed  that  lie  Who  once  had 
raised  up  man  to  bear  I  lis  likeness  should  Himself 
provide  for  his  recovery,  and  raise  up  a  people  who 
should  be  "a  sacred  school  for  the  knowletlgc  of 
God,"  and  prepare  the  world  for  the  revelation  of 
the  Son. 

Wc  arc  not  concerned  with  the  question  of  the 
evidence  of  the  I'all,  liut  with  the  question  how  the 
Christian  belief  in  a  moral  change  for  the  worse, 
happening  at  a  definite  time,  and  jet  affecting  the 
whole  human  race,  is  consistent  with  w  hat  science 
has  to  tell  us  about  evolution.  We  are  here  on 
ground  where  natural  science  can  help  us  little. 
Moral  facts  cannot  be  put  under  the  microscope. 
And  even  if  the  h'all  has  left  its  mark  on  human 
nature  in  the  disorder  and  loss  of  harmony  of  its 
parts,  science  cannot  trace  this  l)ack'  to  the  h'all, 
for  it  cannot  compare  man,  as  he  is,  with  man  as 
he  came  forth  from  his  Creator's  Hand.  15ut  the 
histor)'  alike  of  moral  science  and  of  religions 
bears  testiuKJiiy  to  the  existence  of  a  struggle,  an 
antagonism,  a  disoriler  in  human  nature,  aiul  to 
the  belief  that  this  disorder  is  not  natural  to  man, 
and  could  not  have  been  meant  l)\'  (iml.  And  a 
real  science  of  man  must  some  day  face  the  fact, 
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which  is  now  persistently  put  on  one  side,  that  in 
this  matter  man  is  a  great  exception  in  the  order 
of  nature.  While  ever)-  other  livinj^  tiling  is  striving 
for  its  own  good,  man  alone  is  found  choosing  what 
he  knows  to  be  for  his  hurt.  No  theory  of  evolu- 
tion is  complete,  then,  which  ignores  the  fact  of  sin 
in  man.  Men  have  tried  again  and  again  to  ex- 
plain it,  an  1  they  have  only  succeeded  in  explain- 
ing it  away.  Sin  cannot  be  explained,  for  it  is 
irrational — the  <Mie  irrational,  lawless,  meaningless 
thing  in  the  whole  universe.  And  the  wilfulness 
which  in  the  Ivdl  separated  man  from  his  true 
good — that  is,  God — is  reproduced  in  ever)-  sin, 
and  is  everywhere  a  disturbing  cause  in  the  reign 
of  law,  a  check  to  progress  and  a  barrier  to  know- 
ledge. 

Side  by  side,  then,  with  all  that  science  tells  us 
of  the  evolution  of  man  at  the  first  from  lower 
forms  of  life,  and  all  that  history  tells  us  t)f  the 
progress  of  man  since,  in  civilization  ;ind  know- 
ledge, we  see  the  fact  of  sin  casting  its  shadow 
upon  human  history  and  holding  man  back  from 
his  full  development.  This  is  the  fact  which  lies 
at  the  basis  of  all  religions,  and  which  moral 
systems  universally  recognize,  though  th*-,  "an 
neither  explain  nor  remove  it.  And  science  has 
taught  us  that  we  must  be  true  to  fads.  It  is 
because  he  is  true  to  facts,  that  a  Christian  evolu- 
tionist refuses  to  ac(iuiesce  in  the  eas\'  optimism  of 
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those  who  sec  but  one  side  of  human  development, 
and  ignore  the  fact  of  sin  ;  it  is  because  he  sees  m 
sin  the  s:^reat  obstacle  to  the  true  development  of 
man,  that  he  claims  on  the  side  of  pro-ress  the 
Gospel  of  One  ^^10  -ame  "to  save  His  people 
from  their  sius." 
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CREATION    AND    CREATIAMSM. 

I  II.WE  called  this  paper  "  Creation  and  Croa- 
tianism,"  because,  so  far  as  I  could  src,  these  were 
the  two  points  on  which  Christians  cannot  affortl 
to  be  hazy  and  indistinct.  Of  course,  no  words  can 
be  used  which  do  not  carr)-  with  them  associations 
other  than  those  which  the  words  iinpl\-.  and  thei..-- 
fore.  at  the  risk  of  i)latitudinizin_L,s  i  have  [uit 
down  certain  propositions  which  none  of  us  will 
refuse  to  accept,  and  which  certainly  no  terms  I 
use  arc  intended  to  contradict. 

I.  The  first  is  the  truth  which,  in  a  one-sided 
wa}-,  Tantheism  has  seized,  a  principle  which  is 
especially  important  now  in  the  face  of  the  practical 
Deism  of  some  scientific  writers.  God's  Creative 
activity  is  /refefit  ev^'iyieliere.  There  can  be  no 
division  of  labour  between  God  and  Nature,  or  Gotl 
and  Law.  l-'or  "  if  1  le  Ihuiukr  !)}•  law,  the  thunder 
is  still  His  voice."  The  plant  which  is  produced 
from  seed  by  the  natural  laws  of  growth  is  I  lis 
creation.  The  brute  which  is  born  of  the  natural 
process  of  generation  is  llis  creation.     The  plant 


or  animal,  which  by  successive  variations  and 
adaptations  becomes  anew  species,  is  His  creation.^ 
It  follows  that  terms  like  "  interference  "  have  no 
meaning.     God  cannot  interfere  with  Himself. 

2.  The  second  principle  is  that  which  the  equally 
one-sided  system  of  Deism  has  seized,  and  which 
is  the  safeguard  of  Theism  against  Pantheism, 
however  disguised.  God  is  not  nature,  and  nature 
is  not  God.  Any  system  therefore  which  logically 
carries  with  it  the  identity  of  God  and  Nature,  or 
obscures  the  line  which  separates  them,  contradicts 
this  principle  and  is  destructive  of  true  Theism. 

Now,  Creation  in  its  theological  sense  im[)lies  the 
recognition  of  both  these  principles  conditioning 
one  another,  and  hence  it  has  been  said,  "  IJelief  in 
creation  is  a  necessary  outwork  of  any  true  theism 
whatever  ;  deny  creation,  and  you  deny  God."  '■* 
But  if  Creation  includes  God's  omnipresence  in  the 
world  of  nature,  and  His  se[)aration  from  Nature, 
it  has  more  meanings  than  one,  and  these  have  to 
be  defined.  Now,  the  theological  distinction  is 
between  primary  and  secondary,  or  original  and 
derivative  creation,  or  immediate  and  mediate,  or 
supernatural  and  natural.     God  creates  in  the  first 

'  C'f.  \V.  8.  Lilly,  Com.  Ruv.,  i8Sj,  p.  119.  "The  l.u.iaing 
of  n  rose  nnd  the  Kcsurrcclion  of  Jesus  Christ  are  e(|iiaily  the  cHTect 
of  lliiOne  Motive  Force  which  is  the  cause  of  all  |)heiioiiiena." 

"  Liililon,  .Some  l'',lenieiits  of  Kcii^;! m,  \t\\.  59, ')<>.  Cf.  Mivarl, 
( lenesis  of  Sjieeies,  p.  244.  "  No  one  can  at  the  same  time  accept 
the  Christian  reli^;ion,  and  ilciiy  the  itojjma  of  creation." 
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sense  when  the  creative  act  turns  that  which  is  not 
into  that  which  is.  He  creates  in  the  second  sense 
{inediantenatiirdy  as  the  Schoohnan  says)  in  all  those 
processes  to  which  properly  the  name  of  evolution 
or  development  is  given.  Such  a  distinction  is 
recognized  by  llacckcl,  as  creation  of  matter  and 
creation  of  form.^  Of  the  first,  Creation  in  its 
narrow  sense,  science  knows  nothing ;  the  second 
properly  lalls  under  the  cognizance  of  science.^ 

In  order  to  bring  this  c[uestion  to  a  point,  I 
will  for  the  sake  of  argument  assume,  what  I  do 
not  believe,  that,  given  a  certain  Trprort/  ftX»j,  tlie  pro- 
cess known  as  evolution  will  cover  everything. 
Haeckel,  of  course,  believes  this,  for  he  moves  in 
the  region  of  matter,  and  spirit  for  him  means 
matter  subtilized.  The  religious  instinct,  like  the 
gregarious  instinct,  is  the  result  of  organization. 

Now,  with  those  evolutionists  who,  like  Ilacckel 
and  Darwin,  start  from  the|  material  side,  the 
defenders  of  Creation  have  no  real  (juarr  Indeed, 
though  science  can  know  nothing  of  it,  a  primary 
creatio-i  of  matter  is  even  probable.     I'or  we  must 

'  Ilislory  orCrenlitin,  vol,  i.  pp.  8,  9. 

•  "It  is  plain  that  jihysicil  sciniro  .and  '  cvohition '  laii  li.ivc 
p.othint;  wliatoviT  to  do  with  .nlisuliilo  or  primary  creation."  Miv.irt, 
CuMK'sis  (if  .Species,  p.  261.  Sec  too  his  (|uotation  from  Hadeii 
Towcll's  Kssay.  t'f.  also  some  useful  (piotations  in  I.ulliardi, 
lumdanuntal  'rrullis,  pp.  360,  ,361,  and  Tyndall,  Use  nnd  Limits 
of  Ima^^ination  in  .Science,  p,  49.  "  I'".vo!iilioi\  docs  not  s<jlve — 
It  does  not  profess  to  solve  the  ultimate  my>tcry  of  this  universe. 
it  leaves,  in  fnet,  that  mystery  untouched." 
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choose  between  this  (supposing  we  beh'evc  in  ii 
spiritual  world  at  all)  and  a  Tanthcism  which 
rarely  appeals  to  scientific  minds.  One  theory 
evolution  certainly  militates  against,  aiul  thac  is 
the  eternity  of  matter.  For  the  ideal  of  materialistic 
evolution  is  to  trace  all  the  variety  of  material 
forms  back  to  a  unity,  and  this  primal  unity, 
whether  it  be  an  amorphous  cell  of  protoplasm 
with  infinite  [jotcntialities,  or  a  fiery  cloud  in  which, 
the  genius  of  Shakespeare  and  Raphael  were 
latent,'  could  hardly  have  existed  from  eternity 
as  a  barren  unity  and  then  at  a  point  in  time  begun 
to  differentiate.  The  ordinary  scientific  evolu- 
tionist, whatever  his  objection  to  the  Mcjsaic 
account  of  Creation,  has  no  quarrel  with  the  belief 
in  a  primary  or  original  creation,  except  that  it  is 
"  not  proven,"  that  it  has  no  analogies  in  the 
material  world  with  which  we  are  familiar.  Yet 
even  the  mystery  which  surrounds  such  an 
original  creation  has  its  parallel  in  that  creative 
process  which  science  traces.  One  is  more  com- 
mon, the  other  less  common,  but  that  is  all.  Foi- 
the  thouglits  "  of  God  are  incorporated  in  creation 
at  one  time  directly,  at  another  indirectly,  both 
which  modes  of  incarnation  of  Divine  ideas  are  to 
us  eciually  inc(jmi)rehensible.''^     Onl)"  as  St.  Gregorj' 

'  TyMiLiI!,    Use  and  Limits   uf   Imiininiilioii  in  .Sciciuc,  |i.    47. 
lymlall,  of  course,  spciiks  uf  tlii-,  as  "an  ulisuniily  ton  nionsliuus  (■> 
he  enterlaineil  by  any  sane  niiiul." 

"   lleerap.  I.iiUianll,  l''un(lanu'nl;\l  Tiullis,  p,  575, 
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says,  "  Quotidiana  Dei  miracula  assiduitatc  vilcs- 
cunt."  Wc  think  \vc  understand  tlicm  because 
they  happen  so  often. 

The  instinctive  tendency  of  rational  beings  is  to 
express  the  unknown  in  terms  of  the  known,  the 
unfami''ar  in  terms  of  the  famiUar,  and,  therefore, 
thougli  materialists  have  nolhins^  to  say  to  a 
prima  y  Creation,  those  who  approach  the  matter 
from  tlie  ideaUstic  side  have  grapi)led  with  the 
question.  And  what  have  they  done  for  us  ?  not 
expressed  Creation  in  Uinguage  intelh'gible  to 
reason,  for  Creation  (that  is,  pr-mary  as  opposed 
to  derivaii\'e  creation)  irfuscs  to  be  rationalized, 
but  they  have  reduced  primary  creation  to  deri- 
vative creation.  In  otiier  words,  they  have  reduced 
all  crcatif)n  to  that  secondary  and  derivative 
creation  which  is  familiar  to  us  as  evolution. 
Those  who  are  more  anxi(.)us  to  be  orthoilox  than 
lucid  talk  about  the  Divine  Idea  passing  into 
reality  ;  those  who  arc  more  anxious  to  be  lucid 
than  to  be  Christian  talk  of  the  world  as  a  "  pro- 
cessio,"  or  proceeding  forth  from  God.  I'liis,  then, 
is  my  fn-st  difficulty.  Am  I  to  i)elieve  that  the 
phrase,  "  In  the  beginning  God  crciitod,"  is  equiva- 
K.nt  to  the  phrase,  "  The  world  is  an  eternal  going 
out  from  Goil "  .-•  And  if  nut,  what  has  evolution 
done,  and  how  has  it  helpetl  us  in  making  Creation 
intelligible?  We  have  been  told  that,  thanks  to 
evolution,   "now   we    understand    Creation."     W\\\ 
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evolution, — and  evolution  I  fully  and  gladly  accept, 
not  as  a  theory,  but  as  a  scientific  fact,  which  in 
one  region  of  Bic/logy  I  have  had  some  opportunity 
of  appreciating, — evolution  has  done  notiiing  to 
explain  Creation.  It  has  won  from  the  unknown 
law  of  primary  creation  much  which  it  has  trans- 
ferred to  the  more  familiar  law  of  evolution.  We 
do  not  now  seek  by  artificial  or  natural  system.^  of 
classification  to  discover  the  original  creations  of 
God.  Probably  all  known  varieties  came  from  one. 
At  all  events,  the  sharp  line  which  separates  kind 
from  kind  is  gone,  that  which  separates  animal 
from  vegetable  is  gone,  the  line  which  separates 
organic  from  inorganic  exists  still,  but  how  long  it 
will  exist  who  knows,  and  what  d(jes  it  matter?' 
]Jut  if  primary  creation  is  thus  limited  to  a  point, 
whatever  tliat  point  may  be,  the  line  between  crea- 
tion and  evolution  is  still  as  fixed  as  ever.  We  arc 
no  nearer  knowing,  or  expressing  in  terms  of  reason, 
the  truth  that  "  in  the  beginning  God  created." 

Creation,  it  is  said,  is  an  idea  never  found  apart 
from    Christianity.      An    eternal    chaos,   an    im- 

'  Sec  W.  S.  Lilly's  .\rticlc  on  ihc  rclit;ii/iis  futmc  of  thu  world, 
Cont,  Rev,,  January  and  Fehninry,  1SS3,  j).  21  J.  "And  what 
di)  you  say  to  siionliincous  generation?  I  would  say,  lir.sl  that  I 
harilly  see  how  it  touclies  the  Tlieistie  or  tlie  Calholie  position. 
As  n  matter  of  faet,  Clatholics  j^eneraliy  believed  it  until  the  other 
day.  St.  Thomas  Acjuinas  and  .Suariv.  seen)  to  have  taken  it  for 
granted."  So  did  liaeon.  See  his  Hist.  Natin-.ilis.,  vol.  iii.  It  is 
only  the  oJiiini  sdciitijLitm  which  has  tried  to  nuike  it  a  theological 
(|Uestiun  at  nil. 
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knowablc  matter,  an  (iftofKptxj  ilA>)  on  which  form  is 
imposed,  all  these  theories  wc  are  familiar  with 
apart  from  the  Bible  :  ^  but  not  creation.  I  turn 
to  Duns  Scotus,  who  is  often  spoken  of  as  t/ic 
Thcoloj^ian  of  evolutionists,  and  I  find  a  clear  and 
distinct  formulation  in  scholastic  languacjc  of  the 
Bible  view  of  ori_i,nnal  creation.  No  doubt  he  was 
writing  at  a  time  when  the  Church  of  the  West 
was  peculiarly  sensitive  to  the  danger  of  Pantheism 
in  any  form.  Scotist  and  Thomist  fought  side  by 
side  against  the  pantheistic  Averrocs,  and  while 
tiicy  differed  on  a  subject  of  far  less  importance 
than  is  generally  sup[)oscd,  they  were  at  one  in 
defending  the  Christian  doctrine  of  Creation  as 
"  the  bulwark  of  true  Theism."  For  some  time  I 
was  puzzled  liy  a  passage  quoted  from  Duns 
Scotus  I:)y  Dr.  Liddon,  which  seemed  to  conflict 
not  only  with  the  creed  of  Creation  as  the  passage 
from  not  being  into  being,  but  with  numerous 
passages  in  Scotvis'  own  writings.  The  passage  is 
this:  "  Invcnio  Earn  fDivinam  Naturam)  nc(|uc 
crcatam  esse,  neciue  crcantcm.  Quid  creabit,  duin 
Ipsa  omnia  in  omnibus  fuerit,  et  in  nullo  nisi  Ipsa 
apparebit."  Clearly  if  such  language  was  orthodo.x 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  it  would  be  ilangcrous  to 
speak  of  it  as  pantheistic  now,  though  Dr.  Diddon 

'  .S(.'e   LuUkikU,   I'limhimt'iilal  'I'luUis,  ]>,    79.     "  I'lio  imlioii  of 
Cronlion,  iinipcrly  so  c;\lli'il,  is  nowhuic  fuuml  in  tlic  aiiciciu  uurltl 


\\y~ni  from  revclnlkui  niul  Sciiiiturc." 
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rejects  it,  and  compares  it  with  "  some  modern 
theories  which  deny  the  dogma  of  creative  activity 
in  God."  ^  But  at  last  I  discovered  that  the  words 
quoted  came  not  from  the  orthodox  Duns  Scotus, 
but  from  the  heterodox  and  pantheistic  John 
Scotus  Erigcna,  who  lived  four  centuries  before. 
John  Scotus,  like  a  true  pantheist,  explains  how  the 
world  goes  forth  from  God,  and  rightly  denies,  on 
his  principles,  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  "  crcatio  " 
at  all. 

Such  an  exce[)tion  proves  the  rule.  The  idea  of 
Creation  is  inseparable  from  our  Christianity.  It 
cannot  be  made  intelligible  as  evolution,  for 
evolution,  in  the  only  sense  in  which  it  seems  con- 
sistent with  Christianity,  presupposes  it.  In  one 
sentence.  All  evolution  is  oration,  but  all  cnation 
is  not  evolution.  Christianity  is  therefore  in  its 
essence  dualistie,  and  open  to  the  objections  com- 
monly brought  against  a  dualistic  theory.  We  may 
wish  that  it  was  not,  that  it  would  'onsent  to  be 
rationalized.  We  may  deal  gently  with  those  who 
in  their  desire  for  a  Monism  accept  pantheism  or 
even  materialism  because  it  is  more  "  philosophical," 
but  the  fact  of  creation,  which  is  un[)hilosoi)hicaI 
in  the  sense  that  it  cannot  be  expressed  in  language 
that  we  know,  and  as  that  creative  activity  of  (lod 
which  wc  call  evolution  can,  that  fact  stands  ft)r 
us  at  the  very  entrance  of  Christianity.  "  In  the 
'  Lidilon,  University  Sunnuns,  l-'irsl  .Scries,  p,  241. 
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beginning  God  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth." 
"  Through  faith  we  understand  that  the  worlds  were 
framed  by  the  word  of  God,  so  that  things  which 
are  seen  were  not  made  of  things  which  do  appear" 
(Heb.  xi.  3).  We  gain  nothing  by  keeping  this 
truth,  if  it  is  a  truth,  as  a  "skeleton  in  the  cup- 
board," and  comphiisantly  thanking  tlie  evolutionist 
for  explaining  nothing.^ 

II.  From  Creation  I  go  on  to  Creatianism. 
Whether  God  called  into  being  some  one  reality 
which  was  to  be  by  II  is  Will  the  germ  of  all  things, 
or  whether,  as  St.  Augustine  suggests,^  lie  created 
at  first  many  germs  which  should  develop  accord- 
ing to  their  own  laws,  i.e.  according  to  His  good 
pleasure  and  in  His  own  way,  docs  not  affect  the 
fact  of  Creation.  From  that  primary  Creation  to 
the  Creation  of  Man  everything  may  have  been, 
and  probably  was,  the  '-esult  of  that  creative 
activity  which  we  call  evolution.  At  present  there 
arc  gaps  in  the  process.  The  i)roblem  of  archebiosis 
or  archegony  is  not  solved,  and  the  balance  of 
scientific  opinion  is  against  it,  so  that  the  inorganic 

'  Similarly  in  St.  Alhaii.,  Dc  Iiicrirn.,  ii.,  Goil  is  shown  to  he 
ktkttV  not  Tfxi'^TTjs ;  "Kirroi  5e,  ti  oI/tuis  6X«'>   ''"t'  outo'./v  (i  WeJ)? 

f(cya(,''fTai,  rf/v  5*  f!AT)y  uxik  ^ittip  ai'/Tiv  uI'tiiis. 

Cf.  tlic  SliL|i!ii.Til  of  llciin.is,  ii.  I,  Ufiu.'Tov  irdyruii'  Triirrf ucror,  (in 
th  i(TTii/  (5  Wk'is,  a  rk  irdvra  icriirai  Kol  Karapriaas,  «ol  irui^iffov  f «  Tofi 
;ii};  iicTov  US  rh  ilfai. 

'^  Ik'  (itni'si,  ih/ /if.  V.  S  ;  IIlmi.  1'.<1.,  iii.  iSO  ;  and  sec  cap.  \.\ii.  ; 
(■f.  Mivnrt,  t  iencsib  of  Species,  pp.  2O4,  205. 
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(.Iocs  not  yet  shade  off  into  the  organic.  Similarly, 
some  evolutionists,  like  A.  Wallace,^  believe  that 
there  is  another  gap  between  man  regarded  as  a 
material  organization,  and  the  highest  of  the  brute 
creation,  l^ut  whether  these  gaps  are  bridged  over, 
as  they  probably  will  be,  or  not,  the  theologian 
qua  theologian  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter. 
Whether  God's  creative  power  proceeds  by  steps  or 
"levels  of  creation,"  instead  of  by  an  inclined  plane 
within  the  limits  specified  by  the  terms  "original 
creation "  and  "  creatianism,"  is  a  matter,  not  for 
theology,  but  for  science  to  determine. 

Those  of  us  who  are  interested  in  the  progress  of 
science  look  forward  eagerlj'  to  the  time  when  the 
"breaks  "  on  which  some  people  base  their  theology 
will  disappear,  because  at  present  these  "breaks" 
in  the  chain  are  so  many  gaps  in  ou.  knc)wledge  of 
a  process  which  we  believe  can  be  rationalized,  i.e. 
made  intelligible  to  reason.  But  as  at  the  one  qw<\ 
of  the  chain  the  fact  of  Creation  meets  us  and 
baffles  us,  defying  any  attempts  to  rationalize  it, 
for  it  does  not  really  make  creation  intelligible 
to  say  that  it  is  mutatio  a  nou  esse  ad  csse'^  so 
at  the  other  end  of  the  chain  the  existence  of 
man  as  a  being  in  whom  God  dwells,  whose 
"soul,"  as  we  call  it,  has  communion  with  God, 
whose  nature  has  been  in  the  Incarnation  taken 


'  Naturiil  .Selection,  |)]i.  332,  <■/  sctj. 
'  Duns  Scotvis,  vol.  v.  p.  4O1,    Ic. 
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into   God,   refuses,   as    Creation    docs,    to    be   ex- 
plained as  we  explain  evolution. 

Of  course,  Creatianism  is  open  to  all  the  difri- 
culties  of  Creation  and  more.  It  is  crude,  unphilo- 
sophical,  scholastic,  old-fashioned,  anti([uated.  For 
every  reason  we  want  to  get  rid  of  it,  and  for  that 
very  reason  we  ought  to  scrutinize  the  more 
narrowly  any  attempt  to  do  so.  An  overwhelming 
balance  of  Christian  authority  is  in  favour  of  it.  If 
St.  Augustine  to  the  last  refuses  to  decide  between 
Traducianism  and  Creatianism,  he  at  least  shrinks 
from  appealing  to  Traducianism,  which  would  have 
been  a  powerful  weapon  to  use  against  Pelagius.^ 
Tertullian,  as  everybody  knows,  was  a  traducianist, 
and  Professor  Ray  Lankester,  in  a  little  popular 
treatise  on  "  Evolution,"  thinks  that  he  has  quieted 
any  possible  scruples  on  the  subject  by  quoting 
a  traducianist  sentence  from  Tertullian.  lUit  at 
least  Duns  Scotus  may  be  expected  to  be  a  tradu- 
cianist, with  his  wonderful  theory,  as  it  is  commonly 
understood,  of  a  great  evolution  in  which  man,  the 
perfect  being,  is  the  last  term — a  being  capable  of 
union  with  God.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  Duns 
Scotus  is  entirely  at  one  with  his  great  rival  St. 
Thomas  on  the  subject  of  Creatianism.  Not 
only  is  the  creation  of  the  Inst  man  an  act  of 
primary  creation  {i.e.  a  creative  act  whicii  cannot 
be  expressed  in  terms  of  evolution),  but  there  is  a 

'  Sue  Dr.  Liililon's  .Some  ICIomoiits  of  Kcli^iini,  p.  loo. 
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similar  act  in  the  case  of  every  individual  soul. 
He  therefore  rejects  the  suggestion  of  St.  Augus- 
tine, that  if  the  first  soul  was  created  by  a  primary 
act,  all  others  may  have  originated  from  it,  siciit 
candcla  dc  candcla} 

In  mediaeval  days  the  question,  of  course,  arose 
as  to  the  interpretation  of  Aristotle's  "  De  Anima." 
Not  that  there  was  any  suspicion  of  traducianism 
in  Aristotle.  The  controversy  between  the  School- 
men and  the  Arabians  was  not  whether  Aristotle 
was  a  traducianist  (and  if  Aristotle  had  been  a 
traducianist,  he  must  have  been  a  materialist, 
because  of  his  belief  in  the  pre-existence,  if  not  the 
eternity,  of  matter),  but  whether  he  was  a  theist 
or  a  pantheist  ;  whether  the  i/our;,  which  was  eternal 
and  imperishable  and  came  in  Onitudev,  was  a 
creation  or  an  emanation.  Avicennaand  Avcrroes 
held  the  latter  ;  St.  Thomas  and  I^uns  Scotus  held 
the  former  view.  In  spite  of  the  authority  of  St. 
Thomas  and  Duns  Scotus,  the  higher  criticism  of 
our  day  has  decided  in  favour  of  the  Arabians,  and 
the  fact,  which  Scotus  admits,  that  Aristotle  had  no 
idea  of  an  original  creation  of  matter  by  God,  tells 
strongly  for  the  pantheistic  view. 

Now,  traducianism  is  a  viodus  cirniidi  which  we 
can  imderstand,  which  can  be  expressed  in  the 
familiar  language  of  generation  ;  and  creatianism 
is  a  viodtis  creaiidi  \\\\\z\\  refuses  to  be  rationalized. 

'   Sue  St.  .\iiK''!  I'-l''i  157  ;  Hiins  Scotus,  vol.  iii.  pp.  79,  Su. 
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The  opposition  is  here  in  the  case  of  the  individual 
exactly  what  we  have  already  noted  in  the  creation 
of  the  world.     Traducianism  is  creation  which  is 
intelligible,   which   can    be  expressed   in   terms  of 
reason,   which    can    be    paralleled    by  every-day 
familiar  processes  however  m}-sterious.  Creatianism 
is  creation  which  is  unintelligible,  which  is  known 
only  as  the  negation  of  traducianism.     If  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  creatianism,  if  all  creation  can  be 
expressed  in  terms  of  traducianism,  no  doubt  the 
opposition   ceases.      It  ceases  because  one   of  the 
opposing  terms  is  destroyed.    But  the  two  opposites 
cannot  approximate  to  or  shade  off  the  one  into 
the   other.     Those   who  can    express   creation    as 
evolution    can   of  course    express    creatianism    as 
traducianism.     l?ut  arc  we   prepared   to  do  this  ? 
If  not,  it  is  no  use  speaking  "with  bated  breath 
and  whispering  humbleness  "  of  that  which  Catholic 
antiquity,  as  well  as  modern  Roman  Catholic  evolu- 
tionists, like  Mivart,  call  creatianism. 

There  arc  man)-  who  suppose  that  creatianism 
implies  a  scholastic  view  of  the  soul  as  a  "thing" 
put    into  the  body,'  and  they  would   propose  to 


'  Tluis  Ik';:;i'l  commits  liimsclf  to  the  statement  (F-ot;ie,  §  34) 
that  the  pre-KaiUiaii  inetaiihysic  viewed  tiic  soul  as  a  "tliiiiy;" 
which  is  "an  immeiliate  existence,  such  as  is  cviilent  to  tlie  senses" 
or  a  "  processlcss  ens."  Itut  this  is  ]icrfeclly  untrue  of  scholastic 
metaiiliysics  in  which  the  soul,  thouL;h  an  "  ens "  w  liich  has  been 
created  "  de  non  elite,"  was  in  its  essence  an  activity,  tluiu_L;h  not 
in  the  same  sense  as  (iod,  who  is   "actus   purus."     In   scliolastic 
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explain  what  is  called  the  "infusio  animae"  as  the 
establishing  of  a  new  relation  between  the  creature 
and  the  creator.  This  theory  is  discussed  in  Duns 
Scotus,  who  points  out  the  new  difficulties  which 
rise  out  of  the  phrase,  "  nova  rclatio,"  especially 
the  possibility  of  "mutatio"  in  both  the  related 
terms,  of  which  God  is  one.  But  even  this  phrase, 
a  "new  relation,"  implies  all  that  crcatianism  im- 
plies, so  far  as  that  it  is  something  which  evolution 
cannot  explain,  which  makes  man  different,  not  in 
degree,  but  in  kind,  from  all  the  lower  creation. 
What  is  this  but  saying  that  when  we  talk  of 
"creatio  equi  "  and  "  creatio  hominis  "  the  word 
"  created  "  has  a  different  meaning  ?  In  one  case 
God  creates  by  a  process  which  science  can  follow  ; 
in  the  other,  science  is  baffled.  Ilaeckel's  em- 
bryological  researches  have  in  no  way  affected  the 
problem,  for  whether  we  talk  of  a  "soul"  or  a 
"  nova  relatio,"  it  cannot  be  put  under  the  micro- 
scope ;^  and  if  we  believ;j  in  a  "soul"  or  a  "nova 
relatio,"   we  believe   in  a  break  in  the  process  of 


terminology,  if  the  same  name  is  given  to  the  Creator  and  tlie 
created,  it  i.s  not  used  univocally,  hut  "  eminenter  "  of  tJod. 

For  the  "new  relation"  d  )'-trine  see  Baden  i'owell,  Unity  of 
Worlds,  Essay  ii.  §  ii.  p.  247.  "The  dilTercnce  is  not  in  physical 
nature,  but  in  investing  th.it  nature  with  a  new  and  higher  ajipli- 
calion.  The  continuity  with  the  material  world  remains  the  same, 
but  a  ;/<■:.'  niulion  is  developed  in  it,  and  it  claims  kindretl  with 
ethereal  matter  and  with  celestial  light." 

'  "  i'hysical  science  as  such  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  soil  of 
man,  which  is  hyper[)hysical '"  (Mivart,  loc,  lil.,  p.  2S5). 
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evolution  infinitely  greater  than  that  which  separates 
orcranic  from  inorcranic.  The  existence  of  a  "  nova 
relatio"  is  creatianism,  for  it  implies  that  man  is 
a  new  and  distinct  order  of  being,  and  this  implies 
a  creative  act  which  cannot  be  reduced  to  evolu- 
tion. And  here,  again,  while  all  traducianism  is  a 
form  of  creation,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  creatianism 
which  cannot  be  expressed  in  terms  of  tradu- 
cianism. 

I  have  tried  to  keep  carefully  to  the  terms  of  my 
paper,  "  Creation  and  Creatianism,"  but,  at  the  same 
time,  I  cannot  but  feel  that  our  judgment  in  this 
matter  determines  other  questions.  St.  Athanasius, 
in  his  treatise  "  l)e  Incarnatione,"  keeps  closely 
together  creation  and  re-creation,  \\vd-yK.n  ytip  {ifiar 

XiyOVTllQ    TT'cfH     T}\V     UV    I'llHti;    tTTKJxn'ilar    TOV     "^^lOTTjfXXJ, 

Xiyiiv  Kit)  TTf^j)  tTii'  tmv  uvUfu'oTruiV  ai)\i\r  (ch.  iv.), 
because  false  views  about  creation,  or  indistinct 
language  about  creation,  logically  issues  in  false 
or  hazy  views  about  the  Incarnation.  If  we  can 
explain  creation  in  terms  of  evolution,  I  cannot 
sec  why  wc  cannot  so  explain  the  Incarnation. 
The  materials  for  such  a  [)rocess  are  already  to 
our  hand.  We  have  only  got  to  read  an  Alex- 
andrian, instead  of  a  Palestinian,  meaning  into  the 
doctrine  of  the  AOPOil  in  St.  John's  Gospel.  We 
have  more  than  one  Neo-Platonic  catch-word  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  John  Scotus  Erigena 
has  worked  it  all  out  for  us.     The  nothing  out  of 

G 
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which  the  Church  beh'cvcs  the  world  to  have  been 
created  is  God's  own  incompreliensiblc  essence.'  In 
creation  God  passes  through  X.\\c  primofdiales  causae 
into  the  world  of  invisible  and  visible  creatures.  Our 
life  is  God's  life.  We  are  in  the  image  of  God. 
The  Incarnation  differs  from  creation  only  in  degree. 
The  "proccsslo"  of  God  into  the  world  has  its 
correlated  "  revcrsio  "  when  He  returns  unto  Him- 
self It  is  much  more  intelligible  than  Hegel,  quite 
as  philosophical  and  much  more  ingenious,  because 
Scotus  Erigena  contrived  to  use  theological  terms, 
and  could  claim  a  good  deal  of  authority  from  the 
writings  of  orthodox  theologians.  Now,  however, 
we  are  told  that  "this  religious  dogma"  of  the 
Incarnation  "  is  only  another  way  of  saj'ing  that 
the  antithesis  of  subjective  and  objective  is  given 
to  us  as  already  overcome,  and  that  on  us  lies  the 
obligation  of  partici[)ating  in  this  reiIem|)tion  by 
laying  aside  our  immediate  subjectivity,  putting  off 
the  old  Adafn,  and  learning  t>)  know  God  as  our 
true  and  essential  self"'*  The  pantheistic  con- 
ception is  as  certain  as  in  ICrigena,  but  we  have 
not  gained  much  in  clearness  of  expression.  Tin; 
Atonement,  according  to  this  last  theory,  ceases 
to  mean  man's  reconciliation  with  (iod,  for  the 
Incarnation  is  simply  the  revelation  thai  there  is 
really  no  enmity  to  be  reconciled. 

«  »  «  «  • 

'  Dc  Divis.  Nat,,  ill.  y.  '  Ik-yul's  l-ojjic,  194. 
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A  GROWlxr,  interest  in  moral  philosophy  is  one  of 
the  signs  of  the  times,  and  those  who  are  content 
witli  a  superficial  explanation  of  new  phenomena 
might  plausibly  argue  that  it  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  age  of  sui)ernaturalism  has  passed  away. 
A  people,  it  may  be  said,  which  has  outgrown 
metaph\'sics  and  theology  is  driven  li  seek  aid 
from  the  i,atur.d  and  the  human.  And  this  is  a 
thoroughly  satisfactor)'  explanation,  so  long  as  we 
shut  our  eyes  to  the  facts  of  the  case.  Hut  the 
moment  we  fiirly  face  them  we  fmd  that  those 
who  tr>'  to  wiile  on  ethics,  as  a  science  inde- 
pendent of  melaph)-sics  and  theology,  invariably 
fail  to  stir  up  anything  but  a  laiiguitl  imthusiasm  ; 
whih;  those  who  really  are  influencing  thought  and 
life  are  more  and  moic  fearlessly  connecting-  their 
ethics  with  the  belief  in  fiod.  We  ri'frain  from 
mentioning  representatives  ol  the  former  chiss,  but 

' 'rypcs  (if  1  iliii;il    riuury,  hv  Jami-'s  Marlimuu.    I>.n.,    I.t„l). 
ONrunl;  Cluiciuluu  I'rc^s. 
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.'imong  the  latter  \\c  find  the  i^reat  names  of 
Professor  T.  II.  (ireen  and  Dr.  Alarlineau. 

Of  course,  we  do  not  mean  io  assert  that,  with 
these  writers,  their  ethical  system  is  a  mere  lic- 
peiidaiicc  of  their  tlieoioL;)',  or  that  their  theoloj^y 
is  that  of  the  Catholic  Church.  It  is  their  ^n-eat- 
ness  that  they  ha\e  viiulicatcd  for  moral  science 
its  ri^^htful  basis  in  human  life,  even  when  that  life 
is  lived  apart  from  the  rex'elalion  of  Jesus  Christ  ; 
and  ha\'e  nevertheless  seen  that  its  full  explanation 
and  justification  lies  in  that  which  is  superhuman, 

It  is  their  weakness,  if  we  may  say  so,  that  their 
irnj)lied  theoloL;y,  the  iloctrme  of  an  elenial  Con- 
sciousness in  the  one  case,  and  of  a  CkhI  Who  is 
personal  antl  moral,  and  }'et  an  undifferentiated 
Unit  in  the  other,  involves  inti'llectual  difficulties 
^M'eater  far  than  those  which  beset  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinil)-.  W\,  n>r  all  this,  the  present  pjenera- 
lioii  will  owe  it  to  Professor  (liccn  and  I  )r.  Marti- 
ne:ai  that  moi.d  philoso[)h\'  has  been  raised  to  a 
position,  in  which  it  awaits  its  tr.insformation,  and, 
at  the  same  tinu-,  its  trui:  development,  in  the  li[^ht 
of  the  IncainalMin. 

In  the  main  controversies  of  morals,  then, 
Christianit}'  claims  and  welcomes  the  work  of  such 
men.  John  Sliiart  Mill,  no  doubt,  \^y  a  noble 
inconsistenc\'  did  much  to  imdermine  the  fonnda- 
tion.s  on  which  his  own  theory  ri-sted.  Hut  it  still 
remained   for  men   like   Professor   Green  and   Dr. 
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Martincau  to  examine  the  sources  from  which  Mill 
had  unconsciously  borrowed;  '.o  dissociate  the 
Utilitarianism  of  Mill  from  that  of  Ik-ntham  ;  and 
to  rescue  ethics  from  its  bondage  to  physical  law. 

There  is  a  special  attractiveness  in  this  part  of 
Dr.  Marti.^eau's  work,  because,  as  he  tells  us  in 
his  most  interestin;.;-  Preface,  he  himself  only  slowly 
won  his  freedom.  It  was  not  the  influence  of  any 
great  thinker,  but  "a  fusillade  of  questions  from  a 
class  of  shari)shooters  "  which  roused  him  from  his 
dogmatic  slumber.     Till  then,  he  tells  us — 

"  Steeped  in  the  '  cnipiricnl'  and  '  ncccss.-xrian '  mode  of 
tlum.uhl,  1  served  oiil  sueccssivc  terms  of  \villi1v4  captivity  to 
Loike  and  Hartley,  to  Collins,  I'ldward-;,  and  I'ricslk'v,  to 
lU'iitliani  ami  James  Mill  ;  and  tliiMi;-',li  at  times  I  was  driven 
U)  disatieclion  l)y  the  do:.;inatism  and  acrid  iiumours  of  tlie 
last  two  of  these  pliiioso|)hers,  my  aiie^nance  was  restored 
;uul  bri^ditcned  by  literary  and  personal  relations  with  tiie 
younj^LT  Mill.'' 

liiit  a  new  intellectual  birth  was  at  hand,  and  its 
beginnings  were  seen  in  a  growin^j  dissatisfactiol^ 
with  Mill's  meta[)hysics:  — 

'•  I  seemed  to  diseiner  a  hilherlo  unnoticed  factor  in  all 
the  prodiK  ts  which  I  hail  taken  as  explaineil  ;  to  recognize, 
after  resolvin;;  all  kn(nvled|^c  into  relations,  the  jjiesence  of 
an  invisible  (  ondilion  of  relation  itself  ...  1  had  to  con- 
cede to  the  self  conscious  mind  itself.  Imih  as  knowing  aiul 
as  willing,  an  autonomous  fuucticui  distmcl  from  each  and 
all  the  phenomena  known  and  changes  willed— a  selfidentity 
as  indike  as  possii)le  to  any  growing  aggregate  of  miscellano- 
oub  and  dissimilar  experiences." 
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And  this  metapliysical  protest  was  due  to  "  the 
irresistible  pleading  of  the  moral  consciousness;" 
the  secret  misgivings  which  lie  hatl  felt  at  either 
"  discarding  or  perverting  the  terms  which  con- 
stitute the  vocabulary  of  character — '  responsibility,' 
'guilt,'  'merit,'  'duty,'"  resulting  at  last  in  the 
surrender  of  determinism,  and  a  revision  of  the 
doctrine  of  causation. 

At  this  point  Dr.  Martineau  turned  once  more 
to  the  Greek  philosophers,  ai.d,  under  the  guidrmce 
of  a  great  Aristotelian,  Professor  Trendelenburg, 
.saw  Aristotle  in  a  new  light.  This  experience,  he 
tells  us,  was  essentially — 

"The  gifl  of  fresh  conceptions,  tlic  unsealinj^  of  liidden 
openinj^s  of  sclf-cnnsciousness,  with  unincasiircd  mnidors 
and  sacred  h;\lls  bLhind  ;  and,  once  gained,  was  more  or  less 
available  throughout  the  history  of  philosophy,  and  lifted  the 
darkness  from  the  pages  of  Kant  and  even  1  kgel.  It  was 
impossible  to  resist  or  distrust  this  gradual  witlcning  of 
apprehension  ;  it  was  as  nuich  a  fact  as  the  sight  of  Alps 
I  had  never  visited  before." 

From  this  new  and  truer  metaphysic  the  transition 
to  theology  was  natural.  The  particular  averments 
of  the  moral  consciousness,  which  are  the  postulates 
of  an  ethical  treatise  — 

"  Form  the  organic  comu-ction  between  ethics  .and  religion, 
,ind  deiine  the  relations  between  the  human  and  the  tlivinc  ; 
and  so  far  as  tiiey  can  be  lifted  out  of  innncdiate  know- 
ledge and  submitted  to  mediate  tests  of  certainly,  it  can 
only  be  by  carrying  ll  em  into  the  court  of  metapiiysics,  to 
lie  tried  among  the  cpicsliuns  uf  IransccuUciu  ontology." 
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Thus  as  morals  led  on  from  physics  to  meta- 
physics, so  metaphysics  made  the  transition  from 
morals  to  theology.  Comte's  so-called  law  of  the 
three  stages  was  exactly  reversed. 

Such  a  preface  gives  .ise  to  great  expectations, 
and  they  arc    not   disappointed,  c\ccpt,  perhaps, 
that  one  might  have  hoped  for  a  fuller  discussion 
of  some  of  the  underlying  metaphysical  questions. 
Of  course,  as  a  writer  on  ethical  theory,  Dr.  Marti- 
neau  might  refuse  to  be  led  away  into  metaphysical 
speculation.     Hut  then  a  very  considerable  part  of 
the  first  volume   is    devoted   to  the  discussion  of 
metaphysical  subjects,  the  positive  bearing  of  which 
on    the    ethical    conclusions    is    not    very   obvious. 
There    is   here   a   very  marked    contrast   between 
Professor   Cireen    and    Dr.    Martineau.      Professor 
Green    api)roaches   ethical    questions   as   a   meta- 
physician:  Dr.  Martineau  ap[)roaches  metaphysical 
questions    as    a    moralist.      Those    who   have    the 
courage    to    read    through    the    "  Prolegomena    to 
I'Uhics"   feel  all  through  that  it  is  the  work  of  a 
real  metaphysician,  and  yet  that,  lu)wcvcr  Hir  from 
ethics  the  discussion  of  -  iho  spiritual  i)rinciple  in 
knowledge  and  in  nature"  may  at  hrst  seem  to  be, 
it  all  ultimately  bears  u  1)011  the  ethical  result.     Dr. 
Martiiieau's  interest  is  primarily  with  morals  and 
only  with  metaphysics  as  the  si)eculative  basis  for 
morals,— at   least  that   is  die   idea  which   his  two 
volumes  leave  upon  our  minds. 
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We  believe  this  to  be  the  explanation  of  a 
difficulty  which  meets  us  at  tlie  very  outset.  After 
more  than  one  lionest  attempt  to  accept  the  sclicma 
of  systems  which  Dr.  Martincau  maps  out,  we  are 
obliged  to  return  to  our  first  impression,  that  it  is 
neither  obviously  appropriate  as  a  classification  of 
ethical  theories,  nor,  indeed,  anything  more  than 
an  artificial  grou])ing  of  some  exceedingly  interest- 
ing essays  round  the  central  statement  of  the 
author's  own  beliefs. 

The  classification  begins  with  a  broad  distinction 
familiar  to  all  students  of  the  history  of  philosophy. 
The  Greek  schools  "were  all  essentially  unpsycho- 
logical  and  objective."  "Objective"  they  certainly 
were,  but  "  unpsychological "  is  an  unfortunate 
word  to  choose  as  an  equivalent.  It,  of  course, 
does  not  mean  that  they  did  not  pay  attention  to 
psychology — since  we  arc  told  that  "  I'lato  did  not 
fail  to  go  back  into  the  recesses  of  the  human 
mind  for  the  springs  of  private  and  public  life, 
and  the  separating  lines  of  right  and  wrong  ;"  and, 
again,  "The  Greeks  look  for  their  whole  moral 
world  Xi'lt/tin,  among  the  phenomena  f)f  conscious 
and  self-conscious  nature  :  "  it  can  only  mean  that 
the)'  worked  from  the  oulw.ird  to  the  inwartl  ;  in 
fact,  that  their  attitude  was,  as  M.  Noire  i)uts  it, 
"  naively  objective,"  These  objective  systems,  Dr. 
^lartineaii  goes  on,  are  either  iiu'tapliysiial  or 
physical  according  as  reason  or  sense  is  supposed 
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to  be  the  organ  of  our  knowledge  of  the  real. 
And  in  both  cases  the  moral  theory  comes  to  be 
a  deduction  from  a  p'/ior  theory  of  the  universe  :— 

"The  <;cnius  of  llie  Orccks,"  lie  says,  "was  essentially 
objective  ;  .  .  .  nor  could  they  readily  deal  widi  anything 
as  an  inner  fact,  till  they  had  had  their  look  at  it  as  an 
hypostatix.ed  reality  beyond  their  own  centre.  Hence,  their 
systems  are  all  cither  metajihysical  or  physical  in  their 
basis  ;  and  their  ethical  element  is  in  no  case  intetliyiblc, 
till  it  is  studied  as  a  scciuel  to  this  earlier  portion  of  the 
scheme." 

Here,  in  spite  of  our  objection  to  the  term  "  un- 
psychological,"  we  recognize  a  division  which  is 
intelligible  and  exhaustive,  lint  a  difficulty  arises 
when  we  ask,  Who  are  to  represent  physical  ethics 
among  the  Greeks.?  Not  the  Hylicists,  nor  any 
pre-Socratic  philosopher  ;  not  Socrates,  who  refused 
to  theorize  about  nattu'e  ;  not  his  great  dcscendant.s 
Plato  and  Aristotle ;  not  the  Sophists  nor  the 
Cyrcnaics  ncjr  the  h'picureans,  though  as  [)hcno- 
mcnalists  they  had  nnich  in  comnum  with  modern 
chami)ions  of  physical  ethics.  Can  Dr.  Martineau 
mean  the  Stoics  ?  It  is  possible.  We  turn 
anxiously  to  fuul  out  the  chosen  representative, 
and  we  lind — Auguste  Comte  !  — 

"or  this  doctrine,"  says  Dr.  Martineau,  "we  arc  fortunate 
enough  to  ha\e  a  thorough-going  recent  representative  in 
M.  Comte;  and  an  I'Jiglish  interpreter,  perhaps  of  less 
original  genius,  but  of  far  more  balanced  judgment,  in  J. 
S.  Mill." 
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Yet  tills  English  interpreter  a^jpears  far  away,  in 
a  different  branch  of  the  division,  among  "psycho- 
logical "  moralists,  presumably  because  he  admitted, 
what  Comtc  denied,  the  possibilitv  of  an  intro- 
spective psychology. 

And  this  is  typical  of  the  way  in  which  Dr. 
Martineau  illur.trates  his  schema.  Without  actually 
giving  us  a  cross-division,  he  constantly  makes  us 
feel  that  the  distinguished  parts  in  the  division 
are  not  co-ordinate,  that  in  fact  the  classification 
is  not  natural  but  artificial.  This  is  very  marked 
when  we  conic  to  the  subdivision  of  metaphysical 
theories  into  tra)tsccudc)ital  and  vinnanoital. 
According  to  the  one  view,  the  eternal  ground 
of  all  tilings  is  greater  than  those  things  of 
which  it  is  the  ground  ;  according  to  the  other, 
it  is  convertible  with  them.  1  lere,  again,  we 
have  an  excellent  distinction  ;  and  no  one  can 
for  a  moment  hesitate  as  to  the  rei)resentatives  of 
these  views  in  Greek  thought.  If  Plato  clearly 
represents  the  one,  Aristotle  as  clearly  represents 
the  other.  Dr.  Martineau  then  gives  us  a  full 
and  niiii.ite  examination  of  I'lato's  system,  and 
we  turn,  full  of  hope  (for  Dr.  Martineau  is  far 
more  of  an  yVristotelian  than  a  I'latonist)  to  sec 
what  he  will  say  about  Aristotle,  ami  we  fnu' 
ourselves  f;ice  to  face  with  Descartes,  Malebranchc, 
and  Si)inoza,  the  Hrst  two  being  introduced  only 
to  explain  the  "  immunental  "  doctrine  of  the  third. 
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Surely  nothtnL,^  can  justify  the  substitution  of  these 
names  f(n-  that  of  Aristotle.  Dr.  Alartincau  ex- 
plains tiuit  in  the  two  contemporaries,  Plato  and 
Aristotle,  "  the  divergence  of  tendency  which  \vc 
desire  to  notice  is  too  near  its  commencement  to 
be  very  striking  and  conspicuous."  But  it  is  a 
received  logical  principle  that  a  point  of  difference 
is  best  examined  in  two  cases  which  most  closely 
resemble  one  another  in  ever}thing  else  ;  and  as 
for  the  divergence  being  "  too  near  its  commence- 
ment"  we  would  suggest  that  in  that  mediaeval 
period,  which  Dr.  Alartineau,  like  many  other 
writers,  dismisses  in  a  few  lines,  the  divergence  can 
be  clearly  traced,  and  all  the  more  clearly  because 
Plato  and  Aristotle  had,  by  a  little  ingenuity,  been 
reduced  to  a  common  denominator  in  the  doctrinal 
system  of  the  Schools.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
contrast  between  Plato  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Descartes,  Malebranche,  and  Spinoza  on  the 
other,  is  rendered  almost  impossible  by  the  fact 
that,  in  the  ilay  of  these  later  theorists,  thought 
had  passed  through  the  discipline  of  Christianity 
and  the  lawlessness  of  a  reaction  from  it. 

This  change  in  the  conditions  of  ethical  and 
metaphysical  problems  Dr.  Martineau  is  fully 
aware  of  and  states  most  strongly.  "The  whole 
complexion  of  thought  and  language  on  ethical 
subjects,"  we  are  toUl,  "  alters  on  crossing  the 
line  from  heathendom  to  Christendom."     "  Nature, 
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which  was  a  principal    before,  sank  into  the  acci- 
dental and  the  neutral — the  mere  scene  on  which 
the  great  drama  of  real  being  was  performed  and 
flung  its  lights  and  shades."     Self-knowletlge,  the 
sense  of  sin,  the   desire    for  reconciliation   with   a 
personal  God — these,  if  not  entirely  new  factors  in 
the  ethical   problem,  assumed  a  prominence  which 
^ley  had  never  had  before.     Hence  "psychological 
ethics  is  altogether  peculiar  to  Christotdoin!''     Yet, 
if   Spino/a  is   to   be   chosen   to  balance   Plato,  we 
must    remember    that     those    who    prei)ared     the 
problem  for  him  were,  in   the  one  case,  a  pu[)il  of 
the    Jesuits,   in     the    other,  an    Oratorian     leather. 
And    the    change  which    had    passed    over    meta- 
physics was  as  great  as  that  which  hael  [)assed  over 
morals.     Christian   philosoi)hy  had,  for  a  moment, 
restored  something  of  the  old  unciuestioning  f.iith 
in  reason  as  the  organ  of  truth.      But  the  separation 
of  reason  and  faith,  in  the  later  scholastic  age,  had 
prepared    for    the  scepticism   of   the    Renaissance. 
Descartes    and    his    successors    had,   therefore,   to 
face  a   metaphj'sical    problem  which  for  Aristotle 
would  have  been   unintelligible  :   while  the  answer 
ultimately  given  by  Spinoza,  though  undoubtetlly 
an  "immanental"    theory,  savours  more  of   Plato 
than  of  Aristotle.     Dr.  Alartineau  sa)'s,  "The  doc- 
trine   of   immanency  excludes   theism,  while    that 
of  transcendency  leaves    it  still    possible."     True, 
so  long  as  wo  are  contrasting  Plato  and  Spino/ja 
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l^ut  when  wc  trace  the  i)arallel  development  of 
Plato's  doctrine  and  Aristotle's  in  the  mediaeval 
pcricxl,  we  find  that  it  is  Platonism  which  is  always 
running  off  into  a  nij'stical  i)anthcism,  and  Aristo- 
telianism  which,  in  spite  of  its  inherent  weakness 
on  the  side  of  personalit}-,  leaves  it  possible  for 
the  Aristotelian  to  hold  the  Catholic  faith.  The 
truth  is  that  the  "transcendency"  of  the  Platonic 
doctrine  is  more  imaginar)'  than  real,  and  largely 
due  to  an  uncritical  acceptance,  by  people  gene- 
rally, of  Aristotle's  criticism  of  the  doctrine  of  ideas. 
We  have  said  thus  much  in  criticism  of  Dr. 
Martineau's  schematism  of  etiiical  theories,  because 
it  seems  to  us  the  most  artificial  and  unsatisfactory 
part  of  a  reall)'  valuable  work.  We  are  bounil 
to  say  that  the  artificiality  is  much  less  markctl 
in  the  second  volume,  which  deals  with  "psycho- 
logical "  theories,  and  distinguishes  them  by  the 
uncouth  words  "  idiopsychological  "  and  "  hetero- 
psychological."  Surely  in  these  da)-s  of  paternal 
government,  there  ought  to  be  a  law  to  limit  the 

The  first  volume  is  occupied  with  a  discussion 
of  the  three  typical  forms  of  "  unpsychological" 
ethics— Transcendental  Metaphysics,  represented 
by  Plato;  Immancntal  Metaphysics,  by  Spinoza; 
and  Physics,  by  Comte.  These  studies,  though 
they  go  far  beyond  what  is  needed  for  the  author's 
purpose,    are    exceedingly    interesting.     That    on 
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Plato  includes  a  detailed  examination  of  the  theory 
of  Ideas,  and  its  culmination  in  the  Idea  of  the 
Good.  The  great  question  to  determine  is 
"whether  inherent  moxcmcnt  or  causal  activity  is 
attributed  to  them."  On  the  one  sitle  we  have  the 
criticism  of  Aristotle,  on  the  other  numerous  pas- 
sages in  which  Plato  certainly  treats  them  as 
causes.  Dr.  Martineau  seems  to  accei)t  Aristotle's 
criticism  in  the  case  of  the  Ideas  generally,  but  to 
make  an  excc|)tion  in  favour  of  the  'lo'o  rayaf^of), 
as  "a  cause  which  brings  them  to  phenomenal 
birth."  Put  surely  far  too  much  is  allowed  to 
Aristotle's  criticism.  Mr.  Jowett,  who  certainly 
has  a  right  to  speak  on  such  a  matter,  sa\-s  plainly 
that  "the  stereotyped  form  which  Aristotle  lias 
given  the  Ideas  is  not  found  in  Plato ;"^  and  Lotzc, 
in  a  most  valual>!e  chapter  in  his  Logic,  points  out, 
not  only  that  the  transcendency  doctrine  ascribed 
to  Plato  (and  M'ith  it  the  Aristotelian  criticism) 
falls  to  the  ground,  but  that  the  "immanental" 
view  of  Aristotle  is  as  powerless  to  ex])lain  the 
possibility  of  knowledge.  The  truth,  we  believe, 
is  that  Plato's  doctrine  included  the  elements  of 
a  contradiction,  of  which  he  only  gradually  became 
conscious.  The  "dead  hand"  of  ]'"deaticism  was 
upon  him,  and  y\ristolle,  seeing  this,  matle  him 
consistent  with  himself  by  denying  causality  to 
the  Ideas  ;  whereas  Plato,  inconsistently  perhaps, 

'   Iiilroiluclion  to  I'aiinciiiilcs,  [).  1.24, 
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yet  nevertheless  held  to  the  belief  that,  thoucjh 
eternal,  they  were  causes  of  movement.  If  Dr. 
Martincau  allows  this  to  be  true  of  the  'lota  royo- 
i)(m,  why  not  of  the  :'/'c»;  ?  And  if  Aristotle  may 
talk  of  a  TrfiDTov  uivovv  ov  Kn'Ovfit^inv,  and  explain 
or  disguise  the  parado.x  by  the  phrase  Ktim  wr; 
Ifnofttvov,  why  should  not  Plato  do  the  same  ? 

The  account  of  Plato's  ideal  State,  its  .'•trcngth 
and  its  weakness,  is  admirably  worked  out,  but 
when  our  author  goes  out  of  his  way  to  compare 
it  with  the  Catholic  Church,  his  statement  needs 
a  good  deal  of  ([ualification.  After  quoting  Hegel's 
contrast  between  "the  relentless  subjugation  of  the 
individual"  in  the  JMatonic  State  and  the  infinite 
value  of  each  individual  soul  in  the  teaching  of 
Christianity,  Dr.  Martincau  turns  round  ui)on  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  .says  its  real  failure  was  due 
to  its  not  having  recognized  the  doctrine  of  "justifi- 
cation by  faith."  Here,  apparently,  the  Catholic 
Church  means  the  mcdi;cval  Papacy,  which  cer- 
tainly, like  all  over-centralized  governments,  tended 
to  ignore  subjective  conditions  in  its  anxiety  to 
secure  external  conformity.  Yet  the  antinomi- 
anism  which  shai)ed  itself  in  the  sixteenth-century 
solifidianism,  is  both  on  its  moral  and  metaphysical 
side  farther  removed  from  Christianity  than  was 
the  mediaeval  idea  of  unity. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  special  pleading  in  the 
attempt   to  make    Plato  a  theist  ;    and   it    comes 
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rather  oddly  after  the  statement  tliat  Plato  and 
Aristotle  were  "  both  realists  and  both  pantheists." 
One  has  heard  a  good  deal  before  now  about  "  the 
Pldtonical  Trinit',"  and  we  incline  to  think  there 
is  at  least  as  much  to  be  said  for  this  interpre- 
tation as  for  the  thcistic  one.  At  any  rate,  if  Plato 
is  a  theist,  he  is  fully  aware  of  the  inherent  difficul- 
ties of  theism.  It  was  not  without  reason  that, 
sc/me  hundred  years  ago,  a  Hishop  of  the  luiglish 
Church,  arguing  with  the  Unitarians  of  his  day, 
gave  the  advice,  "  If  Awy  on?  thinks  that  Uni- 
tarianism  is  simpler  than  Christianity,  let  him 
read  Parmcnides."  Dr.  Martineau  is,  however,  far 
too  honest  to  ignore  passages  which  conflict  with 
his  thcor\',  and  his  final  conclusion  comes  to  this. 
If  we  aj/j.'y  the  test  of  Si'lf-coiiscioiisucss,  we  may 
no  doubt  call  Plato  a  th,ci:-,t  ;  if  we  apply  the  test 
of  TC/V/,  "we  might  be  obliged  to  confess  that  the 
God  of  Plato  is  iiiipcrsoiiair  Comparing  his  theo- 
logy with  his  ethics,  we  seem  to  get  an  ethics  of 
responsil)ility  resting  on  a  meta|)hysic  of  necessity. 
And  Dr.  IMartineau  would  ii..-  to  sipiaie  the  mcta- 
physic  with  the  ethics  rather  than  the  ethics  with 
the  metaph)-sic.  JUit  neither  is  possible  without 
cx[)laming  away  Ph-to's  utterances.  Ami  even 
the  mythical  passages,  as  Dr.  Martineau  truly  says, 
"  oftc',1  express  <he  doctrines  most  sacred  to  his 
faith,  though  least  effectually  grounded  in  his 
philosophy."     It  is  not  the  only  instance  in  wliich 
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we  see  moral  truth,  with  a  "  noble  inconsistency," 
refusing  to  conform  to  a  speculative  theory  : — ■ 

"  Plato,  in  his  'divine  wrath'  at  the  tyrant  flung  into  Tar- 
tarus ;  Malebranchc,  sclf-extin^niislicd  in  the  .\l)soIute  Holi- 
ness ;  Spinoza,  lifted  from  the  liiraldoni  of  passion  into  the 
iVecdiini  of  Inlinitc  Love  ;  Comte,  on  his  knees  before  tlie 
iniaire  of  a  I'crfect  Humanity,  are  touchinir  witnesses  to 
the  undyinp,'  (ires  of  mural  faith  and  aspiration." 

Our  space  will  not  permit  a  close  examination 
of  the  three  studies  on  Descartes,  Malebranchc,  and 
Spinoza,  or  of  the  full  .Mid  sympathetic  account 
given  of  Comte.  Hut  we  cannot  help  noticing,  in 
passing,  a  most  suggestive  section  on  the  rejection 
of  final  causes,  so  long  as  mcchanisn'i  dominated 
science,  ami  the  reappearance  of  tcleologj-  rnder  the 
influence  of  evolution.  We  may  also  be  allowed 
to  regret  a  very  sujjcrficial  passage,  where  Dr. 
Martineau,  after  a  rapid  sur\cy  of  Greek  thought, 
says  of  "the  intertiicdiatc  period  of  Catholic  cul- 
ture" that  it  is  ■  ecdlcss  to  prove  that  it  was 
"mainly  concerned  in  investi;.;ating  t'^"  relations 
between  God  and  man."  If  this  means  that  natural 
science  was  in  alieyancc,  il  is  only  partially  true  ; 
and  in  an)-  case  the  whole  subject  of  Dr.  IVlar- 
lincau's  two  volumes  falls  uiuler  the  general  title 
of  "the  relations  between  Gotl  and  man."  lie 
might  have  got  at  least  as  nvnrh  from  a  study 
of  Thnmas  of  ;\(im'n,  as  from  the  scepticism  of 
Descartes,  or   the    pantheism   of  Spinoza,  or   the 

positivism  of  Conitc. 

H 
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The  first  half  of  Dr.  IMartincau's  second  volume 
is  devoted  to  the  exposition  of  his  own  theory, 
"  idiopsychoIo<^ical "  ethics  as  distinguished  from 
the  three  typical  "  hctcropsjxhological "  forms,  the 
Hedonist  ethics  of  Utilitarianism,  the  "  Dianoetic  " 
ethics  of  Cudworth  and  Clarke,  and  the  "/Est'i  ■:' 
ethics  of  ITutchcson.  These  are  introduced  in  a 
very  characteristic  passage.  "  Idiopsycliological" 
ethics  leaves  us  with  an  order  of  thir.<iiig  and  a 
group  of  convictions  distinct  from  any  that  can  be 
got  from  the  natural  sciences, 

"And  philosoplicrs  do  nm  like  to  be  enrmnlicrcd  in  their 
survey  of  the  world  with  bundles  of  first  truths  as  numerous 
as  the  elements  of  a  lady's  lug};;agc  :  tliey  cannot  move  freely 
till  their  outfit  will  all  );o  into  a  Gladstone  ba^;.  So  they 
try  to  find  some  one  of  their  packaj^ies  of  thouj^ht  rapacious 
or  elastic  enouj^h  to  hold  all  that  (  aniiot  be  proved  sui)er- 
(luous  ;  and  as,  in  any  case,  room  enough  must  be  left  for 
the  senses,  which  are  solid  allfairs,  it  is  usually  the  moral 
sentiments  that  are  apt  to  j^ct  squeezed,  and  to  come  out  at 
the  end  hardly  recogni/.able." 

Hence    right   is   dissolved  in   the  pleasant  or   the 
true  or  the  beautiful. 

The  criticism  of  these  in  the  latter  half  of  tiie 
volinn.',  especially  the  review  of  utilitarianism  and 
the  ethics  of  evolution,  is  adnn'rable.  Nor  docs  it 
detract  from  its  value  that  the  criticism  (»f  uiili- 
tarianism  by  Dr.  Marlineau  has  much  in  common 
with  I'rofessor  (ireen's.  It  it  is  less  searching,  it 
is  niDie  popular,  and  the  points  ai  j   I'.ade   more 
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sharply  and  clearly.  The  mere  headiiv^  of  the 
.section,  "  iM'om  'Each  for  Ilim.self  to  '  luach  for 
AH ' — No  Road,"  .speaks  volumes.  The  criticism 
has  often  been  made  before,  but  seldom  with  such 
precision  and  incisiveness.  Mill's  attempt  to  find 
a  qualitative  difference  in  pleasures  is  only  an 
attempt  to  throw  a  bridge  over  an  impassable 
chasm.  The  Hedonist,  who  substitutes  others  for 
himself,  becomes  moral  by  turning  his  rational 
preferences  upsitle  down,  or  "  by  the  practical 
paradox  of  attaining  pleasure  by  aiming  at 
something  else,"  "Hedonistic  advanc. "  to  any 
higher  love  being  not  less  impossible  than  "hori- 
zontal movement  uphill."  Though  there  have  no 
doubt  been  moralizing  divines  "who  recommended 
the  cultivation  of  disinterested  and  devout  affec- 
tions as  a  good  investment,"  wo  may  find  the 
cause  of  it  in  the  low  spiritual  level  of  their  age, 
and  the  effect  in  the  "  notC)rious  incfficacy"  of 
then-  teaching.  We  arrive,  ther.,  at  the  conclusion 
that,  notwithstanding  the  provision  in  our  nature 
for  the  partial  conversion  of  interested  into  di.s- 
interested  feeling,  we  cannot  identify  the  greatest 
happiness  of  self  \alh  the  greatest  happiness  of 
all,  nor  get  dut)-  out  of  prudence,  nor  virtue  from 

.self-love. 

The  ma'.n  issue  is  n()t  really  changed  when 
evolution  supi)lements  Hedonism,  and  the  indi- 
vidual, soeiel)-,  and  the  world  are  treated  no  longer 
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as  constants  but  as  viv'uihlcs.  "  The  difficulty  is 
apparently  lessened  by  dilution,"  but  in  reality  we 
^;ilv  take  refuj^e  from  "the  stroni;"  li;^lit  "  of  iiicli- 
cxperience,  "in  the  earlier  twilic^ht,  where 
nob     :y  can  tell  exactly  what  !-;oes  on."     Hence — - 

'The  cxticinc  foiKliicss  wliicli  e\olulionists sliow  for  tossini;' 
about  psycliol()j;ir,il  Ij.iljics,  andwiinxiu,!;  from  llicm  a)ithi<iii(is 
voces  ril)out  liow  ihey  feel,  is  nntural,  in  proportion  as  tlicir 
doctrine  is  liard  to  prove."  "  l)\'  spinninp^  out  your  process 
indefinitely,  you  .i;ain  time  en(Ui;.;li  for  anytliin.i;  to  take  pl.ace, 
but  too  miu'li  for  anytliin;^  to  1)C  seen  ;  in  liic  \ery  act  of 
creating;  tlie  evidence,  yon  hide  it  all  away  ;  and  the  real 
result  is,  that  you  may  make  tlie  story  wliat  you  please,  and 
no  one  can  put  it  to  the  test.''  ..."  Nothing  can  Ijc  more 
chimerical  than  preliistorical  psyclioicv^y." 

I'nc  truth  is  that — 

"  I'.vohuionary  elhics  ]ia\-c  no  jisychoiorry  f)f  tlieir  own  ; 
but  merely  pick  up  wjial  I)est  suits  tiiem  of  tlie  old  ntatcriais, 
and  fit  it  iu  with  tlic  \>w\-^\)'  physioloy;i<\il  story  they  have  to 
tell," 

If  there  is  a  i;ap  between  "  I'lacli  fm-  lliniself" 
and  "  I'.uch  for  All,"  there  is  even  a  greater  gap 
between  licdonisin  and  eNoltition.  If  evolution 
is  true,  we  ha\e  ru)  right  to  treat  the  increment, 
whatever  it  may  be,  as  illusion,  btit  as  emergence 
from  illusion.  N'oii  cannot  esplain  it  l)y  what  it 
has  been,  and  "stri[)  bare  the  moral  l>'pe  of 
thought  till  )iin  li,i\c  the  naked  natm-al  animal, 
and  sa)',  'Ilicrc ;  that  is  the  leal  live  truth  when 
you    have   got    the   clothes   off"      Dr.    Marlineuu 
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draws  an  excellent  illustration  from  the  evolution 
of  tlie  e)-c  out  of  a  mass  of  jcll\'  which  becomes 
responsive  to  lic;lit.  The  question  is  not,  What 
(lid  the  e\-c  come  from?  but,  IJoes  it  reallv  sec? 
lias  it  life-relations  with  realit}- ?  Similarly  the 
real  question  at  issue  al)f)Ut  conscience  is  not, 
Did  it  come  ultimatel\-  from  something  which  is 
non-moral?  but,  Is  it  a  uun-al  facull}' correspond- 
ing to  a  moral  environment?  If  we  are  to  accept 
evolution,  we  must  believe  that  everv'lhiiv^  is  what 
it  ma\'  bcioiih\  not  what  it  has  been.  To  prove 
thai,  at  a  certain  sta<^e  of  development,  the  embrj'o 
of  a  man  is  indistinguishable,  even  to  the  practised 
embrxoloyist,  from  that  of  a  dog,  carries  us  no  way 
at  all  towards  pro\ing  the  identity  of  creatures 
which  in  their  perfect  form  are  so  ibffei'ent. 

It  is  here  that  l)r.  Martineau  seems  to  us  to  go 
bcyoiul  Tiofessor  (ireen.  He  is  more  fearless  in 
his  attitude  towards  ewlulioii.  Trofcssor  Grccii 
throughout  shrinks  from  admitting  the  possibility 
of  the  evolution  of  the  moral  from  the  non-moral. 
Dr.  I\Tartineau  is  conleiU  to  fix  attention  on  the 
reality  of  the  development,  and  to  emphasize  the 
fact  that  "  e.u'h  increment  contributed  by  fresh 
differentiation  <  onstitutes  a  discovery,  and  connects 
us  b\-  one  addeil  link  of  truth  with  the  real  scene 
ol  our  existence."  We  can  indci-cl  '' imdress  the 
moral  intuition,"  ruid  la)-  aside  fold  after  fold  of 
its   disguise   till    ue   discover  nothing  at    last   but 
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naked  pleasure  and  utility,  but  "  no  foresight,  with 
largest  command  of  psychologic  clothes,  would 
enable  us  to  invert  the  experiment,  and  dross  up 
these  nudities  into  the  august  form  of  duty." 

The  whole  chapter  is  well  worth  study,  and  is 
certainly  the  best  in  the  critical  part  of  Dr.  Mar- 
tincau's  book,  at  any  rate  "  for  the  present  neces- 
sity." For  the  supposed  destruction  of  the  validity 
of  conscience  by  the  discovery  of  its  origin  is  that 
which  troubles  men,  and  Dr.  Martineau  is  not 
afraid  to  claim  that  discovery,  if  it  be  a  discovery, 
as  a  new  proof  of  the  validity  of  conscience.  "  It 
int:  jduccs,"  he  says  in  his  preface,  "  no  disturbing 
problem  ;  it  supplies  new  chapters  of  natural 
history,  but  changes  not  a  word  in  the  eternal  law 
of  right."  Such  a  view  of  conscience,  as  fearless 
as  it  is  true,  instead  of  excluding,  presupposes 
historical  development  and  growth,  anil  leaves 
opponents  like  Mr.  Leslie  Stephens  valiantly 
slaying  the  dead  or  beating  the  air. 

We  have  reserved  to  the  last  Dr.  Martincau's 
own  view,  which  has  alreatly  shown  itself  in  his 
criticisms,  but  is  explicitly  stated  under  the  head 
of  "idiopsychological"  ethics.  Standing  midway 
between  the  "  unpsychological"  ethics  of  Vol.  I., 
and  the  "  heleropsychological  "  ethics  of  the 
Hedonist,  Dianoetic,  and  /Esthetic  moralists,  it 
simply  asks.  What  has  the  moral  sentiment  to  say 
of  its  oi^'H  experience  ? 
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To  those  who  have  neither  time  nor  inclination 
to    read    throuf;li    two   octavo   volumes,  and    who 
nevertheless  wish  to  be  acquainted  with  the  great 
facts  of  moral   science,  we  confidently  commend 
the  first  one  hundred  and  twenty  pages  of  Vol.  II., 
which  should  be  read  in  close  connection  with  the 
author's  intellectual  history  sketched  in  his  preface. 
It  is  a  full  and  fearless  statement  of  the  facts,  by 
one  who  is  fully  conscious  of  the  arguments  com- 
monly urged  against   them.     Dr.  Martincau  does 
not  shrink  from  an  argument  because  it  is  an  old 
one.      lie  knows  that  an  argument  is  never  worn 
out  till   it  is  answered.     He  appeals  to  the  judg- 
ments   of  the    adult    moral    consciousness,  as    he 
appeals  to  language,  "  the    great   confessional    of 
the   human   heart."     What,   then,   arc   the  objects 
of    those    moral   judgments    which    we    all    pass  ? 
Persons,    not    things ;    i/ioiii^hts   and  feelings,    not 
mere   conduct.     Here    he  can    claim   on    his   side 
Mr.  Spencer  and    Mr.   Leslie    Stephen,   Professor 
Green  and  Mr.  liradlcy,  as  well  as  the  Christian 
ethics  of  the   Sermon  on   the  Mount.     Ikit  he  is 
at    issue    with    the   current    opinion    of    moralists 
when   he  argues,   most   truly   as  we   believe,   that 
"cr'ticism,  like   charity,  begins   at    home,"  that   a 
moral  judgment  is  primarily  a  sclf-jndgmeut,  and 
does   not    begin   with   "a   prior  ciitiqiie  upon   our 
fellow-men."       A    further   analysis    of    the    moral 
judgment  brings  out  the  clislinclioii  Ijetween  mere 
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spontaneity  and  volition.  In  the  voluntary  there 
must  be  a  comparison  and  a  power  of  choice  in 
the  presence  of  simultaneous  possibilities.  "  Moral 
judgment,  then,  credits  the  Ego  with  a  selecting 
power  between  two  possibilities,  and  stands  or 
falls  with  this."  It  is  impossible  to  treat  the 
determinist  problem  as  neutral,  as  Mr.  Sidgwick 
would  do.  "  Either  free-will  is  a  fact,  or  moral 
judgment  a  delusion."     Moral  judgment,  then — 

"Postulates  moral  freedom  ;  and  by  lliis  \vc  mean, not  the 
absence  of  foreign  constraint,  but  the  presence  of  a  jjcrsonal 
power  of  preference  in  relation  to  the  inner  suggestions  and 
springs  of  action  that  present  their  claims." 

Turning  now  to  the  mode  in  which  the  moral 
judgment  acts,  we  find  that  it  is  exercised  14)011 
incompatible  impulses  which  it  distinguishes  a.s 
higher  and  lower— /.r',  by  their  mora!  -a'orth.  Con- 
science is  "the  critical  perception  we  have  of  the 
relative  authority  of  our  several  principles  of 
action."  This  at  once  e.\'i)lains  the  variation  in 
the  contents  of  the  moral  judgment,  on  which 
sophists  in  all  ages  base  their  denial  of  morality. 
"Among  the  sinful  crowd  it  is  intelligible  enough 
how  '  numy  that  are  first  shall  be  last,  and  the  last 
first,'"  since  the  life  of  widest  visible  aberrati(jn 
from  a  Divine  standard  of  perfection  is  not  neces- 
saril)'  the  most  wicked.  The  [)ublicans  ami  harlots 
may  in  the  sight  of  God  take  precedence  of  those 
whose  wilful  choice  of  the  lower  is  covered  by  "  the 
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smooth  surface  of  a  decent  life,"  The  fact,  too, 
that  every  moral  judgment  is  a  judgment  of  moral 
worth  enables  us  clearly  to  draw  the  line  between 
the  judgments  of  conscience  and  of  prudence.  The 
moral  judgment  is  iiisiglit,  prudence  is  foresight : 
conscience  i^  given,  prudence  \s  found. 

This  brings  us  to  the  most  valuable  part  of 
Dr.  jNIartincau's  constructive  work,  where  we  must 
leave  him,  without  following  him  into  the  detailed 
classification  of  the  .springs  of  action. 

Conscience  s/^caks  7oi(h  autJiority,  This  truth 
has  shown  itself  in  our  \ery  concepti(Jn  of  duty. 
For— 

"Witlioul  objective  conditio  IS,  the  idci  oi  duty  involves  a 
contradiction,  and  its  phraseology  passes  into  an  unni^;ining 
lij^nirc  of  spccrli.  Nolhini;-  can  be  liiuding  to  us  that  is  not 
higher  than  \vc  ;  and  to  speak  of  one  purt  0/  m'IJ  imposing 
obligation  on  anot/wr  p.irt — of  one  impulse  or  affection  1)1  ly- 
ing, as  it  were,  ///<•  giul  to  another — is  to  tiil'c  with  the  real 
.significance  of  the  sentiments  that  spoak  wiihin  us.  Con- 
science does  not  frame  the  law,  it  simply  rcx'tuils  the  law 
that  holds  us  ;  and  to  make  everything  of  the  disclosure 
and  nothing  of  the  tiling  disclosed  is  to  alhiin  and  to  deny 
the  resel.ition  in  the  sinne  breath." 

]5tit— 

"The  i)iedicato  'higher  ih.in  I"  takes  me  yet  a  step 
beyond  ;  for  what  am  1  .''  A  person,  higher  than  whom  no 
^  tlii/tg*  assuredly,  no  mere  phenomciuui,  can  be;  but  only 
anot/ier  /\'rson,  greater  and  iiigher  and  of  deeper  insight. 
...  if  it  be  tiiie  that  over  ;i  free  .nul  living  |)u>on  nulhing 
short  of  a  free  and  living  person  cm  h,i\e  higher  authority, 
then  is  ittcituiu  that  a  '  subjective' conscience  is  imposbiblo. 
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The  faculty  is  more  tlian  part  and  parcel  of  myself ;  it  is  the 
communion  of  God's  life  and  guiding  love  entering  and 
abiding  with  an  apprehensive  capacity  in  myself"  "The 
real,  eternal  ol)jective  will  of  (lod  seems  to  me  to  construe 
very  faitiifully  the  sense  of  authority  attaching  to  our  moral 
nature  :  they  are  in  us,  but  not  t/us  ;  not  ours,  but  God's." 

We  have  now  found  the  k'^y  lO  Dr.  Martincau's 
classification  v)f  ethical  theories.  It  is  really  a 
dichotonious  division  based  on  the  recognition  or 
non-i-cc()L;iiition  of  the  truth  of  personality  and 
the  fundamental  doctrine  of  obligation.  In  the 
ancient  world  "the  notion  of  personality  was  held 
very  indistinctly  and  with  great  fluctuation,"  while, 
with  the  exception  of  Bishop  Butler  and  some 
writers  of  the  Scottish  school,  "  it  is  difficult  to 
find  any  class  of  recent  moralists  who  have 
declined  to  betray  their  science  to  the  physiologist 
on  the  one  hand,  or  the  ontologist  (tu  the  other." 
Whether  personality  and  freedom  are  merged  in 
metaphysic,  immanental  or  transcendental,  or  in 
physiology,  as  with  Comte  and  Spencer,  or  arc 
lost  in  the  false  psychology  of  the  hedonist  or 
rational  or  ,'esthctic  schools,  makes  little  difference. 
They  are  only  subdivisions  of  the  negative  arm  of 
the  dichotomy. 

But  those  who,  like  Dr.  INlartineau,  allow  the 
moral  consciousness  to  speak  for  itself,  must  make 
the  transition,  as  he  does,  from  morals  to  meta- 
physics and  theology, — must  ask,  What  victaphysic 
ivill  Jiiniisli  an  adequate  basis  and  jitstifuatioit  for 
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the  indispensable  postnlates  of  ethical  doctrine?  If 
morality  demands  freedom  and  an  objective  moral 
law,  \vc  have  passed  ct  of  psychology  into  meta- 
physics and  we  must  go  farther.  If  the  law  is 
moral — can  ap[3cal  to  me  as  a  moral  being — it 
must  be  the  appeal  of  a  personality  to  my  person- 
ality. Therefore,  says  Dr.  IMartincau,  morality 
..ni)lics  theism.  And  here  he  leaves  us  to  face 
the  difficulties  of  the  Parmenides  and  the  criticism 
of  Herbert  Spencer,  that  a  Personal  Infinite  is  a 
contradiction  in  terms.  We  are  compelled,  then, 
to  make  a  further  step,  and  ask,  Is  theism  any 
longer  a  tenable  metaphysic  ?  Must  it  not  declare 
itself  Christian  on  pain  of  lapsing  into  pantheism  ? 
If  so,  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  becomes  the  true 
and  only  safeguard  of  that  theism  which  is  the 
postulate  of  the  moral  consciousness. 

This  final  chapter  on  the  metaphysic  of  morals 
Dr.  Rlartineau  has  not  written,  but  he  has  given  us 
a  noble  introduction  to  it. 
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PROLEGOMENA   TO    IVnilCS.^ 


Tin-:  publication  of  a  work  on  moral  philosc 
by  Professor  Green  will  bj  welcomed  by  many 
besides  those  who  have  been  broui^dit  directly 
within  the  sphere  of  his  inllueiice.  lVoi)le  generally 
knew  little  of  him.  When  h'  :  "uexpecied  and 
almost  sudden  death  in  March,  l.ScS2,  called  forth 
the  noble  testimonies  to  his  life  and  work  of 
those  who  knew  him  well,  man>'  were  astonished 
to  find  how  great  a  man  he  was  who  had  been 
taken  away  fnjui  among  us.  Students  of  philo- 
sophy had,  of  course,  read  his  two  or  three 
review  articles,  and  above;  all  his  introduction  to 
Hume.  Oxford  nien  were  familiar  with  his  earnest, 
thoughtful  face,  and  they  knew  that  he  was  "  a 
philosopher,"  and  that  the  article  in  the  North 
Britisn  on  the  "  Philosoph}-  of  Aristotle,"  must  be 
read  by  any  one  who  ho[)cd  for  high  honours  in 
"  tiie  schools."  But  it  was  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  men  who  really  appreciated  him,  and 
the  publication  of  tlv  "Prolegomena  to  I'^thics,"  after 
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his  dcith,  seems  speci.-ill\-  appropriate  in  the  case 
of  one  who  Hvcd  so  Httle  for  liimscif  and  so  entirely 
for  the  i^reat  truths  with  which  he  dealt.  The 
greater  part  cjf  the  bo'jk,  as  the  editor,  Mr.  A.  C. 
Bradley,  tells  us,  had  been  used  in  professorial 
lectures,  Mr.  Green  having  been  appointed  Whyte's 
Professor  of  .Moral  Philosophy  in  1^77;  and  about 
a  quarter  of  the  wh')le  appeared  in  Mind  in  the 
first  half  of  tlie  year  in  which  Mr.  Green  died.  Mr. 
Bradley  is  responsible  for  the  arrangement  into 
books  antl  chai^tcrs,  the  manuscript  having  been 
written  in  paragraphs,  and  wc  also  owe  to  the  editor 
a  most  excellent  tal)le  of  contents  which  serves  as  a 
full  and  true  anaK'sis  of  the  book  itself.  The  short 
preface  of  the  editor  ends  with  a  sentence  worth 
quoting,  as  showing  how  Professor  Green  affected 
those  wh.o  had  the  [Mivilege  of  being  much  with  him 
and  being  able  to  appreciate  him.  After  acknow- 
ledging his  debt  to  Mrs.  Green,  Professor  Caird, 
and  Mr.  1\.  L.  Nettleship,  Mr.  Bradley  concludes: — 

"  But  it  would  seem  to  me,  and  to  tliose  who  have  helped 
me,  out  of  ])l,ice  to  express  any  gratitude  for  work  gi\cn  to 
a  book  \\hi(  li,  mure  than  any  wrilinij  of  Mr.  Green's  yet 
published,  may  enable  the  public  outside  Oxford  to  under- 
stand not  onl)'  the  plHloso|)hi(:;il  enthusiasm  wliich  liis  teach- 
ing ins[)ired  ;  but  the  re\erence  anil  love  which  arc  felt  for 
him  l)y  all  who  knew  him  well."' 

If  the  theology  of  the  Catholic  Church  had  less  in 
common  than  it  has  with  the  metaphysics  of  Pro- 
fessor Green,  English  Churchmen  would  still  owe 
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to  him  a  heavy  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  unr-wcrv- 
ing  protest  of  his  life  and  teaching  against  sophistry 
and  unreahty.  No  doubt  there  were  some  who 
could  wrench  words  and  phrases  from  their  context 
in  "  Green's  philosophy,''  and  use  them  as  mere 
catch-words  in  argument.  There  will  always  be 
found  some  who  will  take  the  fine  gold  of  the 
philosopher  and  make  it  a  "  medium  of  exchange  ;  " 
but,  as  a  rule,  to  have  read  philosophy  with  "Green 
of  Balliol'  was  to  have  imbibed,  at  least  in  some 
degree,  his  earnestness  in  dealing  with  the  great 
problems  of  life — to  lu'u-e  caught  something  of  his 
enthusiasm  in  the  search  for  truth,  and  his  strong 
faith  in  the  reality  of  goodness  and  unselfish  work 
for  others.  It  is  difficult  to  overrate  the  value  of 
such  an  influence  in  an  age  of  disintegration  ami 
selfishness,  and  amongst  young  men  who,  as  Plato 
says,  are  inclined  to  use  piiilosophy  "as  puppies 
use  their  teeth,"  in  tearing  one  another  to  i)ieces. 

The  "  Prolegomena  to  ICthics,"  as  arranged  by  Mr. 
Ih'adle)-,  is  divided  into  four  books,  the  first  two 
dealing  with  the  scientific  basis  of  ethics,  the  last 
two  with  ethics  pro[)er,  and  the  editor,  with  great 
consideratoness  for  readers  who  may  be  "unaccus- 
tomed to  metai)hysical  and  ps)-chological  discus- 
sions," suggests  that  much  of  the  author's  ethical 
views  may  be  gathered  from  the  third  and  fi)iirlh 
books  alone.  This  is  no  doubt  tiiK\but  we  cannot 
but  express  our  belief  that  the  "  I'rolegoniena  to 
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Ethics"  will  owe  its  place  in  English  philosophy  to 
the  earlier  rather  than  to  the  later  books. 

It  is  a  serious  thing  to  begin  with  metaphysics 
when  we  have  almost  talked  ourselves  into  the  belief 
that  anything  which  we  cannot  "touch  and  taste 
and  handle  "  is  unreal,  or  at  best  a  field  for  intel- 
lectual gymnastics.  And  this  Mr.  Green  felt.  It 
was  only  the  necessity  of  the  case  which  compelled 
him  to  do  as  lie  has  done.  It  may  seem  strange 
indeed  to  some  that  after  nineteen  centuries  of 
Christianity,  and  at  a  time  when  the  Christian 
morality  is  accepted  l)y  all  civili/.et!  nations,  it  shoulil 
be  necess;iry  to  write  "Prolegomena  to  Ethics" 
at  all.  I'he  science  of  ethics  implies  a  metaphysic 
of  ethics  undoubtedly,  but  is  not  that  mciaphj-sic 
of  ethics  su[)plied  by  Christian  theology  on  wluch 
from  the  first  Christian  ethics  has  been  basetl  : 
Such  a  question  can  )nly  come  from  one  who 
ignores  or  has  reason  to  doubt  what  certain  people 
now  talce  for  granted — viz.,  that  d(jgmatic  theology 
has  had  its  tlay,  and  the  Church  -'Mnains  only  as 
a  fossilized  shell  in  which  a  living  germ  is  still 
hidden.  Some,  indeed,  go  further,  and  dcii)'  the 
existence  even  (^{  the  germ  ;  but  then  they  believe 
in  a  kind  of  moral  archebiosis  which  in  the  ph\'sical 
world  the\'  arc  slow  to  accept.  Tlius,  the  Intro- 
duction to  iIk;  "  rrolcgomcna  to  IClhics"  spi,aks  of 
people  who  are  "wearied  of  the  Inrnuilas  of  a 
.stcrcoty[)ed    theoU)gy,  bui    still    d'.in md  lice    in- 
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diligence  for  the  appetite  which  that  theology 
supplied  with  a  rcgtdation-diet "  Tp.  r).  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer,  in  the  "Data  of  I'thics,"  goes 
further.  lie  is  (juite  willing  to  believe  that  dog- 
matic theology  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  but  he  has 
a  profound  mistrust  of  UT^taphysics.  We  are, 
therefore,  told  in  his  I'refa  ;e  that — • 

"The  cstablishivicnt  of  rules  of  ri,^lit  rondiirt  on  u  scientific" 
(/.(',  positive)  "basis  is  a  prcssin;^  need.  \o\v  thai  moral 
injiinclioiis  aie  losin,t^  tlie  aullioiity  ^i\en  by  llieir  supjiosed 
s.acred  orii^dn,  the  scciilari/alion  of  morals  is  becoiuinj^ 
imperative." 

Supposing,  now,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that 
dogmatic  theology  has  something  still  tf)  saj'  in  the 
present  as  it  has  had  in  the  past,  we  find  that 
ethics  becomes  the  battle-ground  of  the  three 
great  tendencies  of  the  human  mind — the  [tositive, 
the  metaphj'sical,  and  the  theological.  Mr.  Spencer 
is  |)repare(l  to  give  us  a  natural  sci(MiC(>  of  mcu'als, 
aiul  nothing  could  be  more  acce[)tal)le  to  the 
present  age  than  this,  if  "t  does  not  tlemaiul  too 
great  a  sacrifice  of  common  sense.  l\Ir.  (ireen,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  anxious  to  find  "some  indepen- 
dent justincation  "  for  ethics  "  in  the  sliapc  of  a 
I)liilosop!iy  which  does  not  profess  to  be  a  branch 
cither  of  dogmatic  theology  or  of  natural  science" 
(p.  2).  And  tiierc  are  still  some,  and  we  Ncnture  to 
think  an  increasing^  number,  who  are  reactionary 
enough  to  hold  that  there  is  no  basis  for  the  Christian 
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virtues  except  the  Christian  verities.  Still  wc  should 
be  quite  wronc,^  in  supposinf,^  that  the  controversy 
between  science,  philosophy,  and  thcolo>^)-  in  this 
matter  could  be  represented  as  a  triangular  duel,  or 
a  "  bclluin  oimiiitni  inter  oiniics."  For  metaphysics 
and  theolojTjy  flight  side  1:/  side  ai^ainst  any  attempt 
to  make  ethics  a  part  o^  i.'uural  science.  It  is  only 
when  metaphysics  adopts,  as  it  sometimes  does, 
a  sublimated  Christianity  in  which  the  Christ  of 
the  Gospels  and  the  I''[)istlcs  is  lost  si^ht  of  in  the 
Christian  Idea,  that  theoloj^y  is  compelled  to  re- 
assert the  historical  character  of  the  Catholic  faith. 

The  "  rrolcj^^omena  to  I'.lhics  "  is  mainly  directed 
to  the  establishin'Mil  of  moralit  '  the  basis  o{  self- 
consciousness.  Sut  h  a  \iew  necc  sitatcs  a  criticism 
of  those  theories  which  involvi  .i  ph)'.sir.4l  theory 
of  conscience  and  of  will,  whether  in  the  form  ,;iveii 
to  it  b}-  Mr.  J.  .S.  .Mill,  or  in  the  ethics  of  evolution 
as  formulateti  b}-  I\Ir.  liirbcrt  .Spencer.  Ai;ainst 
both  of  these  it  is  necessary  to  show  the  reality  ol 
the  spiritual  princi()le  in  nature  aiul  in  man,  and 
the   true    relation   of  man  to   nature.     This   is   the 

bject  of   lionk  I.,  which  is  headed  "  Meta[)li)-sics 


su 


of  Knowl 


;e."  It  is  clearlj-  impossible  witlu)Ut 
unfairness  to  sununari/e  a  closel)'  reasoneil  discus- 
sion which  includes  nnicli  \akial)le  criticism.  I'or 
a  summary  can  do  Utile  mon-  than  statc>  in  a  b.dd, 
dogmatic  form  the  eoiulusions  ullimatcl)-  arrixctl 
at,  imlicaling  roughly  and  in  outline   the  metlmd 
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by  which  such  coiichisions  arc  established.  Still, 
for  uiulcrstanding  the  theor)- of  ethics  developed  in 
Books  III.  ami  IV.,  it  is  necessary  to  do  this. 

At  the  end  of  the  Introduction  two  questions  are 
suecrested  for  consideration,  of  which  the  second 
depends  upon  a  nc^qative  answer  being  s^iven  to 
the  first  :— 

"Can  the  kno\vlccl;4C  of  nrUurc  be  itself  a  part  or  product 
of  iialure  in  that  sense  of  nature  in  which  it  is  said  to  Ije  an 
object  of  knowledge  ?  " 

This  is  the  question  of  VJook  I.  If  the  answer 
be  in  the  nei^ative  the  fm-lher  (luestion  is  sut^Ljcstcd 
— n.uricl)',  whether  that  piinciple  in  kno\vlcd;ge 
which  is  not  natiual  has  not  another  expression 
in  the  consciousness  of  a  moral  ideal.  Thus  the 
Second  Book  leads  us  on  from  the  critique  of  the 
speculati\e  to  that  of  the  practical  reason. 

It  would  be  diflicult  to  find  in  <lu,  l';nt;lish  lan- 
!:;uaL;c  so  elcar  a  statement  of  ^reat  metaphysical 
principles  as  we  ha\-e  in  Book  I.  on  the  metaph\-sic 
of  know!ed,L;c.  INIetaphysiciatis,  from  Ileracleitus 
to  lle^^el,  have  a  tendenc)-  to  adopt  a  tlefiant  atti- 
tude tfjwards  ordinary  i)eo[)le.  There  is  n()lhin_L,f 
of  this  in  Professor  Green.  Iacu  when  he  is 
dcaliiifT  with  tin-  most  abstruse  subjects  he  t^'ishcs 
to  be  imdcrstood  ;  and  th'  wish  to  be  imdcrstot)il 
carries  him  on  far  towards  the  attainment  of  his 
object.  Whether  it  is  that  Kn^iish  [)coplc  are  loo 
matter-of-fact    to   l)c    metaphysical,  or   that    they 
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h.u-c  been  hopelessly  miseducated  by  tradi'.ional 
s)-stems  of  philosophy,  the  fact  remains  that  what 
is  almost  a  truism  to  a  metaphysician  is  a  paradox 
to  "the  i)lain,  honest  man."  To  be  told  that  all 
reality  consists  in  relations,  and  relations  arc  im- 
l»ssiblc  except  for  an  intelli^rcnce  capable  of 
relatini;",  sounds  stran;j^e  to  people  whose  common 
\iew  of  the  real  is  that  it  is  somcthiii,^-  which  is 
independent  of  consciousness,  that  is,  "  imrelated." 
l^ver  since  the  days  of  Locke  a  mj'stcrious  "cntit\'," 
called  matter,  is  supposcti  to  exist  as  a  source  of 
reality,  though  it  is  unknown  and  unknow.ablc. 
ICven  Kant  ditl  not  succeed  in  la\inLj  the  ghost 
which  liampcred  the  lCn,i;lish  philosophy,  and 
which  the  ;,;ood  I'ishop  of  Cloyne  in  vain  soujji'ht 
to  exorcise.  l''or  this  unknown  something;,  which 
for  Bishop  Berkeley  was  the  liaunt  of  materialism, 
reappears  in  tlie  Kantian  "  thin_i;-in-itself,"  while 
for  the  l'',n.';lish  "  pliil<i^opliers  of  rclativit}-,"  it 
remai'iS  as  "  a  skeleton  in  the  cu[)board."  I  fcj^cl 
dared  to  say  that  it  was  a  ,i;host  which  an\'  man 
of  sound  connnon  sense  could  afford  to  lau_L;h  at, 
since  the  inU'lliL;ible  is  tlu'  real  and  the  real  is 
the  intelligil)le,  and  we  can  do  belter  without  the 
ghost  than  with  it,  Ijecause,  as  Mr.  (in-eii  trlls  us 
in  a  dilTerent  context,  "  nolhin;.;  can  be  known  b\- 
reference  to  tin'  unknown." 

But  if  the  leal  is  the  related,  and  relatie>n  implies 
a  relating    consi-iousness,  we  cannot   e\[)lain   con- 
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sciousiicss    by  that   nature   whicli    presupposes   it. 
Discardinj^,  then,  the  materiaUstie  solution,  can  we 
accept  the  Kantian  dictum  that  the  "  understand- 
ing makes   nature "  ?     Popuhir    thinkinc(   opposes 
the  external  order  of  nature  to  ouv  thinkint;,  and 
the  antithesis  has  been   emphasized  by  Locke  as 
if  the   order  of  nature   were   one   thine;   and   real, 
while   our   thinkini;  is  another    and   unreal.     But 
nature  as  a  .system  or  unity  is  so  Un  a  conscious 
intelligence,  and  yet  we  do  not  make  that  unity 
for  ourselves.     It  seems,  then,  that  we    have  the 
conception  of  an  order  of  nature  on  the  (jnc  side 
and  that  order  itself  on   the  other.     I'j'ther,  then, 
we     must     suppose    "some    unaccountable     pre- 
established  harmony,"  through  which  there  coiiics 
to  be  such  an  order  corresponding  to  ovn-  conce[)- 
lion  of  it,  or  we  must  recognize  the  fact  that  "our 
conception  of  an  order  of  nature  and  the  relations 
which   form   that   order   have  a  common    spiritual 
.source"  (p.  35).     At  any  r.ite,  we  cannot  reduce 
one  to  the  other  : — 

"  liUcUiycMuc,  c\i)ciiiMKf,  knowlrdj^c,  arc  no  nnui.'  ;i  result 
iif  naUirc  tliaii  uaUue  of  llicm.  11  il  is  Uuc  Uial  tlaic  would 
he  111)  inlclli^c'iHX'  without  iialurc  it  is  t-(|ually  tiuo  that  there 
would  ho  no  naluic  without  intclliKfiui; "  (pp.  37,  38). 

Nature,  then,  in  its  reality  imi)lies  a  prmciple 
which  is  spiritual,  or  at  least  not  iiatmal  (j).  5O). 
What,  then,  is  our  rL'lation  to  this  principle?  We 
are    C(jnscious    of    an    order    in    nature,    and    this 
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consciousness  cannot  be  a  part  of  the  process 
of  nature.  Popular  psychology  has,  indeed, 
familiarized  us  with  the  term  "phenomena  of  con- 
sciousness." Knowledge  may  be  of  phenomena, 
but  phenomena  are  related  in  time  to  other  phe- 
nomena, the  consciousness  is  not.  Few  better 
instances  of  Mr.  Green's  psychological  analysis 
can  be  found  than  the  sections  (5.S-64)  which  he 
devotes  to  the  theory  of  perception  adopted  by 
]\Ir.  Mill  and  Mr.  Lewes,  and  the  result  of  his 
analysis  is  the  conclusion  that — 

".\  sensation  excited  by  an  external  irritant  is  not  a  per- 
ception of  llie  irritant  or  (Ijy  itselfi  of  an)lliin<^  at  all  ;  e\cry 
object  we  perceive  is  a  con^Ljeries  of  related  facts,  of  which 
the  sinipl  'st  coni|ionent,  no  less  than  the  composite  whole, 
rei  uires  in  ndcr  to  its  presentation  the  action  of  a  principle 
of  consciousness,  r.nt  itself  subject  to  conditions  of  time,  upon 
successive  a])pcarances,  su(  h  action  as  ma\  hold  the  ap|)ear- 
ances  together,  wiiliout  fusion,  in  an  apjirehcnded  fact" 
(p.  70). 

15ut  fnir  consciousness  seems  to  admit  of  growth. 
How  is  this  to  be  exi)lained  ?  Probably  what 
seems  to  be  a  growth  of  ctinscicnisncss  is  really  a 
process  1))'  which  the  animal  organism  becomes 
"a  \chii:lc  of  the:  eternal  ctMisciousncss  :" — 

"We  must  hold  that  tiicre  is  a  consciousness  for  whicli 
the  relations  of  fact  which  fiiin  the  object  of  our  {gradually 
attained  knowledj^u  already  and  eternally  exist  ;  and  that 
the  j^rowin^r  knowled^^^e  of  the  individual  is  a  pi();.;ress 
towards  this  consciousness."' 

The    .system    of   related    facts   which   we   call    the 
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objective  world  implies  a  miiul  or  consciousness 
for  which  it  now  exists,  and  as  that  eternal  con- 
sciousness reproduces  itself  in  us  the  world  tends 
to  become  for  us  also  a  s)-stem  of  related  facts, 
though  there  can  never  be  for  us  that  "wholeness" 
which  there  must  be  for  "the  mind  which  renders 
the  world  one."  It  has  always  seemed  to  us  that 
Bishop  15erkeley,  the  best  misunderstood  of  I'Jig- 
lish  philosophers,  had  a  ,L;limmerin;g  of  this  truth. 
He  never  escaped  from  the  terminology  of  Litckc 
nor  overcame  the  confusion  between  sensation  and 
thought  ;  }et  he  seems  to  ha\e  seen  that  the 
popular  theor)-  of  ideas  admitted  of  being  turned 
against  its  materialistic  defeiuUns.  If  a  thing's 
esse  is  its  /"ciripi,  then,  since  the  human  nu'nd 
"exists  not  always,"  things  must  be  either  "  no- 
where when  wc  perceive  them  not,"  or  they  must 
be  "ideas  in  the  mind  of-God."  llimie,  of  course, 
sneers  at  the  good  Jiishop's  "  lessons  in  scepticism," 
yet  in  turning  the  prevailing  philoso[)hy  of  "  ideas  " 
into  an  argument  for  the  existence  of  God  he 
already  fcjreshadowed  the  truth  that  reality  implies 
an  eternal  consciousness,  and  nature  the  existence 
of  a  mind  without  which  n.iture  would  not  l)e. 

The  consciousness  which  in  knowledge  asserts 
its  freedom  b)-  distinguishing  itself  from  impres- 
sions is  seen  in  morality  distinguishing  itself  from 
mere  wants  and  animal  imimlses  to  satisf)'  them. 
l''or  the  animal  s)\stem  of  nuin  is  organic  not  onl)' 
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to  impressions  but  to  ivants.  And  a  want  is  no 
more  identifiable  with  a  motive  than  an  impression 
is  identifiable  with  a  thouc,dit.  In  a  motive  no  less 
than  in  knowledi^e,  there  is  something  non-natural, 
not  as  though  a  motive  were  made  up  of  animal 
instinct  pins  self-consciousness  ;  for  it  is  one  and 
indivisible,  resulting  from  "the  determination  of 
an  animal  nature  by  a  self-conscious  subject  other 

than  it"  (p.  95)- 

Any  one  who  is  fimiliar  with  a  certain  long  and 

hopelessly  confused  footnote  in  Mill's  "  Utilitarian- 
ism." on  motives  and  intentions,  will  appreciate 
the  admirable  clearness  of  Mr.  Green's  discussion 
(sees.  103  and  scq>;.)  and  his  criticism  of  the  mis- 
leading phrase,  "the  styo)igcst  motive."  With  the 
clearer  view  of  what  motive  means,  the  freedom  of 
the  will,  which  is  necessarily  implied  in  morality, 
becomes  intelligible.  We  are  not  shut  up  to  either 
of  the  one-sided  heresies  of  "determinism  "  or  "  in- 
determinateiiess."  l''reetU)m  ///  motixe  is  not  free- 
doni  fro}}i  motive.  It  is  not  "some  unaccountable 
[lower  of  unmi)tived  w  ilHng,"  nor  is  an  act  deter- 
mined b\'  cliaracter  one  that  a  man  cannot  help 
doing.  "  It  has  no  must,  in  the  [ihysical  sense, 
about  it.  The  'can't  hclj)  it'  has  no  ap[)lication 
to  it."  To  say,  then,  that  a  man's  action  is  the 
joint  result  of  his  character  and  his  circumstances 
is  only  true  and  compatible  with  human  freedom, 
if    we    recogni/e     the    existence    of  "a    self-dis- 
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tincjuishing  and  self-seeking  subject,  as  making 
both  character  and  circumstances  what  they  arc  " 
(p.  III). 

A  free  will,  however,  is  not  necessarily  a  good 
will,  any  more  than  a  strong  character  is  a  good 
character,  though  it  may  be  true  that  the  weak 
man  caniot  be  a  good  man.  Hence  a  fuller  dis- 
cussion of  the  nature  of  will  in  its  relation  to  desire 
and  reason  is  necessary  in  order  to  establish  the 
distinction  between  the  good  and  the  bad  will 
which  is  the  basis  of  ethics.  To  tiv'//  is  to  identify 
one's  self  with  one  of  those  tendencies  towards 
different  objects,  which,  till  that  identification,  are 
external  to  the  man.  An  act  of  will  is  thus  never 
mere  desire.  In  ici/liiig'  a  man  seeks  to  realize 
himself  in  that  which  he  wills.  An\'  act  of  will  is 
the  expression  of  the  man  as  he  at  the  time  is, 
but  the  character  of  the  man  and  the  distinction 
between  the  good  and  the  bad  will  depends  upon 
the  nature  of  that  object  in  which  self-rcalizatiou 
is  sought. 

This  brings  us  at  once  to  ethics  proper  and  the 
criticism  of  the  Utilitarian  theory.  Not  that  Pro- 
fessor Green  ever  allows  himself  to  be  driven  by 
reaction  from  Hedonism  into  a  one-sideilly  ascetic 
view.  "Self-satisfaction  is  the  form  of  every  object 
willed"  (p.  lOi),  and  "in  all  self-satisfartion,  if 
attained,  there  is  pleasure  "  (j).  165).  This  is  the 
truth  that  underlies  the  false  notion  that  pleasure 
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is  always  the  object  of  desire.  Air.  Green  is  never 
happier  than  when  he  is  discntangHng  the  con- 
fusions of  Utilitarian  psychology.  One  has  heard 
much  of  the  way  in  which  Sir  William  Hamilton 
wielded  the  metaphysical  scythe.  We  venture  to 
think  that  there  are  passages  in  the  "  Prolegomena 
to  Ethics"  which  will  bear  comparison  with  any  of 
Sir  William  Hamilton's  criticisms.  If  the  style 
is  less  trenchant,  it  is  only  because  Mr.  Green  has 
no  interest  in  merely  proving  an  opponent  wrong. 
He  is  anxious  to  discover  in  the  confusion  that 
which  made  a  false  theory  seem  true.  "  A  lie 
which  is  all  a  lie"  has  no  echo  in  the  human 
spirit.  If,  therefore,  a  false  theory  is  commonly 
received  or  is  capable  of  plausible  presentation,  it 
is  owing  to  some  truth  which  it  has  seized  and 
n\isintcrprcted. 

Nothing  could  be  better  than  the  way  in  which 
Mr.  Green  unravels  the  confusion  of  pleasure  and 
the  good  in  his  criticism  of  Utilitariani'  "..  The 
criticism  is  indeed  as  old  as  Aristotle  ;  just  as  the 
confusion  is  inherent  in  Cyrenianism  ;  and  none 
knew  this  better  than  Mr.  Green.  The  conscious 
activity  or  self-realization  is  not  the  same  as  the 
pleasure  which  always  accompanies  self-realization, 
though  "because  they  occur  together  some  people 
think  they  arc  the  same,"  hii  ?[  to  }u\  \«>i)!^inOai 
(j)uivtTai    Tim     Tnvrnv}      Few    critics    would    have 

'Kill.,  X.  V.  7, 
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resisted    tlie    temptation    to    cxliibit    an    antacj^o- 
ist    fairly  "hoist    with    his    own    petard,"    whe 


n 


n 
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association  ps)'cholo_ii^y  is  lound 
naivel)' unconscious  that  "uniform  conjunction  in 
experience''  does  net  constitute  identity.  Ikit  Mr. 
Green  is  only  careful  to  disentangle  the  truth  from 
the  error,  and  to  show  tl\at  what  man  seeks  is 
never  merel\-  pleasure,  but  the  self-realization  of 
which  pleasure  is  the  invariable  concomitant. 

Still,  whether  for  the  Utilitarian  or  the  ideal 
moralist,  a  criterion  has  to  be  established  by  which 
to  'listinguish  the  good  will  from  the  bad.  If  the 
end  of  human  action  is  always  pleasure,  there  must 
be  good  pleasures  and  bad  ;  if  the  t;nd  of  life  is 
self-realization,  there  must  be  a  true  and  a  false 
way  of  attempting  it.  In  the  case  of  the 
voluptuary  and  the  saint,  either  the  pleasures 
they  seek  are  different  in  ]<ind  or  they  seek  self- 
satisfaction  in  different  wa}'s. 

The  Utilitarian  of  to-day,  w  ith  a  noble  disregard 
of  his  principles,  asserts  that  pleasures  iliffer  in 
kind,  and  Mr.  Mill  a[)peals  to  this  difference  as 
an  unc]uestionable  '' fact."  ^  When,  however,  we 
look  closer  into  the  matter  we  find  that  on  strictly 
Utilitarian  grounds  one  i)leasure  is  iiitrinsicaUy 
better  than  another  only  because  it  is  a  greater 
pleasure  on  the  wh')le.  This  is  b)'  no  means 
enough   for  Mr.  Mill,  and,  therefore,  he  bases  the 

'  Utililiuiauism,  \>y.  12,  13. 
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qualitative  distinction  of  pleasures  on  the  com- 
parative excellence  of  those  who  pursue  them. 
This,  no  doubt,  is  \-alid  reasoning  for  any  one 
who  maizes  self-realization  and  not  pleasure  the 
j  end  of  action,  but — 

jl  ''It    is    alto.^'cthcr   ai^ainst    Utilitarian    principles   that   a 

%  pleasure   bhould   be  of  move  value   because   the  man   who 

|)ursues    it   is  belter.     They  only  entitle  us  to   ar,i;uc  baik 

from  the  amount  of  jileasure  to  the  worth  oi  the  man  who 

acts  so  as  to  produce  it"  'p.  170). 

If,  then,  the    Utilitarian  attenipt  to   establish   a 
if  criterion  of  ri.^dit  and  wronc;-  in  a  difference  in  kind 

amoni;-  pleasures  fails  us,  what  answer  have  they  to 
give  who  speak  of  self-realization  as  the  end  of 
action?  The  impulse  of  self-realization  according 
to  the  direction  it  takes  is,  we  are  told,  "  the  source 
both  of  vice  and  virtue."  Only  the  vicious  self- 
seeking  and  self-assertion— the  (luest,  for  instance, 
for  self-satisfaction  in  the  lite  of  the  voluptuar>- — 
is  ultiuuitely  .'-elfdefeati.ig,  while  the  differentia  of 
the  virtuous  life  is  that  it  is  governed  by  the  con- 
sciousness that  there  is — 

"Some  perfet  tion  which  has  to  be  attained,  some  vocation 
which  has  to  be  lullilled,  some  law  which  has  to  be  obeyed, 
somclhini;  absolutely  tlesirable,  whatever  the  individual  iri.iy 
for  the  time  desire"  (p.  184). 

What    this    ideal    is  we  do    not    know  at   once. 
\Vc  only  Vwow    that    ilisinterested    obedience    to 
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it  is  what' iiic  "  Catc^^orical  Imperative"  cnjoinr.. 
We  feci  that,  as  an  ultimate  standa'-d,  it  must  be 
"  an  ideal  of  personal  worth,"  that  the  idea  of 
a  spirit  cannot  realize  itself  except  in  spirits. 
Unless,  therefore,  we  L,n've  up  as  insoluble  the 
constant  spectacle  of  unfulfilled  human  promise, 
we  are  led  on  to  the  conclusion  that  our  personal 
self-conscious  being  whi'di  comes  from  God  is  for 
ever  continued  in  God — which  we  suppose  to  be 
the  Pantheistic  conclusion — or  else  that  the  life 
which  is  lived  on  earth  under  conditions  which 
thwart  its  develo[)ment  is — 

"  Continued  in  a  sdcit'ly  with  wliicli  wo  have  no  mc.ms  of 
conmuinicalion  tlirnii>^h  tlio  senses,  hut  wliich  sliarcs  in  and 
carries  fmtlier  every  measure;  of  perfection  attained  by  men 
under  the  conditions  of  life  tliat  we  know"  ;i),  1951 

That  there  should  be  such  an  end  of  human 
perfection  is  the  demand  which  <uir  spirit  makes 
upon  us,  which  is  implied  in  the  very  idea  of 
development,  for  a  process  ad  infinitum  cannot 
be  a  process  of  development  at  all.  .Xnd  when 
that  which  i^'  \y  mg  dcvelo[)ed  is  not  a  nalmal 
organism  but  a  self-conscious  subject,  the  end 
of  its  becoming  must  be  "a  subject  in  which  the 
idea  of  the  human  spirit  is  com[)let('ly  realizeil." 
This  couside-ation  suggests  the  true  notion  of 
the  spiritual  relation  in  which  we  stand  to  God. 
We  exist  not  merel)-/f)r  llim  but  /'/,•  Ilim.  lie 
is  the  Being  'with  Whom  we  are  in  principle  one  ; 
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with  Whom  the  luiman  spirit  is  identical  in  the 
sense  that  He  is  all  which  the  human  spirit  is 
capable  of  becoir.ing"  (p.  19H). 

Such  an  ideal,  known  only  at  first  vaguely  and 
in  outline,  creates  its  (nvn  filling,  and  in  history 
we  can  trace  the  process.  The  first  stej)  in  the 
process,  or  rather  that  which  tiie  whole  process 
imi)lies,  is  the  realizing  of  the  fact  that  a  perfect 
self-d"velop/ment  is  onl}'  possible  \\lu;n  others 
share  in  the  same  development.  The  idea  of  an 
absolute  good  is  seen  to  be  the  idea  of  a  coiiiiiioii 
gvjod.  The  supposed  objection  that  this  notion 
of  a  common  good  is  but  the  developmjiit  of  a 
*ii  gregarious   instinct,  wliich  we    see   in    brutes,  calls 

forth  .1  criticism  which  is  of  far  wider  application 
than  that  in  which  it  is  here  used,  llrwever 
dei)cndent  u|)on  feelings  of  animal  origin  social 
interest  ma)'  be,  it  camiot  be  a  product  of  them 
nor  cvoivctl  from  them  : — • 

"Any  history  ilial  mij^hl  lio  <'ruTc(l  of  it,  wliicli  sliouKl 
cniible  us  to  (dniu'ct  itsmoic  complex  willi  lis  hini|)lL'r  forms, 
would  be  iniiih  to  be  wilcomeil.  lUit  llie  sumo  caiuiol  be 
said  for  a  history  wliich  should  seem  to  account  for  it  h\ 
i^ftioriiiK  its  distinctive  (  haraoter,  and  by  deriving  it  from 
forms  of  animal  sympathy  from  whi(  h,  because  they  have 
no  clemeni  ol  identity  with  it,  il  cannot  iu  the  proper  sense 
have  been  developed"  \p.  J  11). 

Siniilarl)'  when  the  idea  of  an  absolute  and  common 
^ood  expresses  itself  in  soci.il  riquircMmMits,  in  laws 
written  or  unwritten,  in  the  recoo-iiitioii  of  some- 
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thing  which  ought  to  be,  whatever  the  individual 
Ukcs  or  disHkes,  no  so-called  histories  of  the  orij^in 
of  justice  can  help  us  : — 

"Thou,i;li  our  infcinnation  about  ])riinitivo  man  were  \Try 
different  from  wliat  it  is,  it  could  never  he  otlier  than  a 
contradiction  to  found  uixin  it  a  theory  of  a  stale  of  mind 
underlying;  the  earliest  forms  of  social  union,  which  should 
represent  this  state  of  mind  as  different  in  kind  from  that 
wliiidi,  ui)on  fnr  analysis  of  the  spiritual  life,  now  shared 
l)y  us,  we  tind  to  be  the  condition  of  such  social  iniion  as 
actually  exists  ''  (p.  2\(i). 

Si.^ht  cannot  be  o'enerated  w  Iumi  there  is  no 
optic  nerve,  nor  can  liie  idea  of  an  abscjhite  and 
common  L;<iod,  whicli  is  alike  the  foundation  of 
morality  and  of  the  institutions  of  dail\-  life,  be  the 
product  of  that  which  is  irrational  and  non-moral. 

So  much,  then,  is  necessarily  implied  in  moralit}-, 
that  there  should  be  the  id  'a  of  an  absohuc  j^'iod, 
which  is  a  good  for  others  as  well  as  for  one's  self. 
lUit  the  earliest  moral  itleals  and  that  which  the 
modern  age  has  caught  from  ("hristianity  seem 
wide  as  the  poles  asunder.  In  what,  then,  does 
the  process  or  evolution  of  morality  consist  ?  To 
this  the  answer  is  that  ther(>  has  been  a  gradual 
widening  of  the  area  of  common  gooil  and  a 
gradual  determination  of  the  iilea.  W'e  have  been 
slowly  learning  that  a  common  good  is  a  j^ood 
for  all:— 

"The  ( hanj^'C  is    not   necessarily  ni   the  stren^;tli,  in  the 
conslraininy  power,  of  the   feeliiiy   of  duty — perhap.^   ii   is 
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never  slroiv^er  now  lliaii  il  may  liave  been  in  an  Isiaelilc 
wlio  would  liavc  yet  recognized  no  claim  .n  a  I'liilistine,  or 
in  ;i  (Ireek  who  would  yel  have  seen  no  harm  in  c,\i)osin,L,r  a 
sickly  child  hul  in  the  conceived  ran,i,^e  of  claims  to  wliich 
the  duty  is  relative.  ...  it  is  not  the  sense  of  duty  to  ,1 
neighbour,  but  the  practical  answer  to  tlic  question,  Who  is 
my  nci,L;hbour.'  that  has  varied"  (p.  220}. 

The  iiiodcni  world  lias  accepted,  if  it  has  only  in 
part  rcali/.etl,  the  i.Iea  of  hiiinaii  C([iialit)',  an  idea 
which  for  Greek  ethics  was  simply  iiniiitjlligiblc. 
I'A'cn  for  Aristotle  the  slave  was  a  livino-  tool,  and 
it  was  as  ahstird  to  su])pose  hiip  capabh.'  of  true 
tvciiiiitn'ld  as  to  admit  him  to  political  ricjhts. 
Nowadays  peoi)U" — Christian,  non-Christian,  or 
anti-Cihristian — accept  the  equal  it  \-  of  all  men  as, 
in  theory  at  least,  a  self-evident  truth.  " /'cr 
/mci/or////f/(KS('s,"  as  Professor  (Ireen  notices  with 
considerable  emphasis  on  the  limitation,  the  Kan- 
tian maxim,  "  .\ct  so  as  to  treat  humanity  alway.s 
as  an  end  never  as  a  means,"  and  the  I'tilitarian 
fornnila,  '' lu'ery  one  should  coimt  for  one  and  no 
one  for  more  Mian  one,"  are  coincitK-nt.  i'rofessor 
Green,  however,  declines  to  say  uho  is  ni;.inly  to 
he  creiliied  with  the  iiroimili^'ation  ol"  liumauitarian 
views  unknown  to  the  (ireek  wcirld  :  — 

"h  is  not  to  die  i»oinl,"  he  says,  "to  discuss  the  share 
which  .Stoic  philosophers,  Komin  jmists,  and  t'hristian 
tcachorH  may  sc\erall)'  have  had  iu  };ainin^'  acceptance  for 
llie  idi\i  of  human  ecpialily  "  (p.  222), 

lie  prefers  to  think  of  it  as  but  the  natural  fulfil- 
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mcnt  of  a  capabilitj'  'X^mcw  in  reason  itself.  That 
the  tcachin;,;  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  should 
thus  be  left  to  take  its  place  as  a  phase  in  a  natural 
(Icvclopincnt  seems  to  us  to  imply  a  false  estimate 
of  the  influence  which  Christianit}-  exerted  upon 
ancient  moral  theorie-^.  It  is,  no  doubt,  true  that 
the  precept  of  the  older  revelation,  "Thou  shalt 
love  thy  neiyhb<nn-  as  thyself,"  had  never  attained, 
even  for  the  Jew,  its  full  mcanincj.  Indeed,  the 
Jewish  people  had  narrowed,  instead  of  widening-, 
the  area  covered  by  the  term  "  neiL;hbour,"  and 
Christ  had  to  inler[)ret  it  in  its  true  uni\-ersalit)'. 
It  is  true,  too,  that  the  world  was  [)ri'pared  for  such 
humanitarian  teachinc:^  by  the  \isii)n  of  a  s^n-cat 
World  ICmpire,  no  less  than  b\-  the  um"f\'inL,r 
tendencies  of  Roman  law  and  the  utterances  of 
Stoic  philos()[)hers.  And  )'et,  when  Christ  enunci- 
ated a  principle  as  far-reach ini;'  as  ami  much  more 
gencrall)'  intelli;4ible  than  either  i>f  those  formulas 
of  the  ri\al  moral  system  of  our  day — "  \Vhatsoe\'er 
ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you  do  ye  e\-en  so 
to  them"  it  was  a  new  truth,  and  its  finalit)'  is 
beyond  dispute. 

It  is,  perhaps,  in  those  jiassap^cs  in  which  tlie 
ancient  and  the  moilcrn  ideals  are  contrasted  that 
we  are  least  al)le  to  foMow  Mr.  (ircen.  'i'hou.Ljh  he 
disclaims  au)'  wish  to  "hold  a  brief  for  the  (Ireek 
philosopliers  a-jainsl  the  founders  of  the  Christian 
Church,    or    for    the    latter    against    the    fornu'r " 
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(p.  306),  we  cannot  help  fcclinir  that  the  fear  lest  we 
of  the  modern  world  should  think  ourselves  "  better 
than  our  fathers"  often  leads  him  to  minimize  the 
real  difference  between  the  highest  moral  systems 
of  the  pre-Christian  aye  and  the  ethics  of  Chris- 
tianity : — 

"Religious  ic'iclicrs,'-  Professor  T'lrccn  tells  lis,  "have,  no 
doubt,  affected  the  hopes  .ind  fears  which  actuate  us  in  the 
pursuit  of  virtue,  or  rouse  us  from  its  nej,dect.  Religious 
societies  liave  both  strcn^nhened  men  in  the  performance  of 
reco^niized  duties  and  tau^^ht  iheni  to  recoi;ni/e  relations 
of  duty  towards  those  wlmin  the\  uiiL^IU  otherwise  have  been 
( ontent  to  treat  as  beyt)nd  tiie  |)aie  of  such  duties  ;  but  the 
articulated  scheme  of  what  the  virtues  and  duties  arc  in 
tiieir  difl'erencc  and  in  i1"mi-  unit)'  rein.iiiis  fnr  us  imw  in  its 
111  lin  outlines,  what  the  (ireek  piiilosoi)lier,-.  left  it.'" 

If  "religious  teachers"  and  "religious  societies" 
include  Christ  ami  the  Catholic  Church  this  is 
surely  misleading.  It  fails  to  recognize  what  Chris- 
tianity did  for  the  !n(U-al  ideal,  and  still  more  the 
new  power  which  it  ga\e  for  the  realizing  of  that 
ideal.  We  have  not  the  slightest  wish  to  underrate 
the  results  of  Cireek  ethics  or  to  deny  the  fact  that 
much  of  the  teaching  of  Aristotle  is  final.  lUit  it 
secnis  to  us  not  only  inade([uate,  but  unfair  to 
r-.'cdit  the  philosopher  with  the  doctrine  that  "  every 
form  of  real  goodness  must  rest  on  a  wish  to  be 
good,  which  has  no  object  btit  its  own  fulfilment" 
fp.  270,  and  then  to  contrast  with  this  "the  appeal 
to  semi-senstial  motives  which  has  been  common 
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and  perhaps  necessary  for  popular  practical  effect 
in  the  Christian  Cinirch."  Xo  dnubt  the  Aristote- 
lian formula  nw  Kn\mi  J'l'tk-fi  implied  disinterested 
interest  in  an  ideal.  In  Christianity  this  is  replaced 
by  the  disinterested  love  of  God  for  what  1  le  is, 
and  the  love  of  men  as  made  in  I  lis  imai^^e.  A 
few  [)a,L;'es  later  (p.  2S0),  Professor  Green  admits 
that  "the  fact  that  Christian  i)reachers  have  not 
been  ashamed  to  ilwell  upon  such  compensation 
out,dit  not  to  be  taken  to  im[)ly  that  the  heroism  of 
charity  cxliibitcd  in  the  Christian  Church  has  really 
been  vitiated  by  pleasure-seeking  inotives  : "  but 
the  fact  is  nevertheless  appealed  to  in  cjrder  to 
emphasize  the  contrast  between  the  teaching  of 
Aristotle  and  the  Christian  preacher.  i\nd  yet 
Aristotle,  who  was  certainly  not  hampered  by  the 
necessity  of  "po[)ular  practical  effect,"  allows  ami 
authorizes  the  appeal  to  "  scmi-scnsual "  motives  in 
the  case  of  all  except  a  very  few  : — 

"  I'or  the  mass  of  niL-ii,''  lie  tells  us,  "  arc  j^ovcnud  by  moral 
coinpiilsioii  ratlur  than  icason,  and  jjcnaltics  rather  liian  an 
iilcal.  yVncl  so  some  people  hold  that  though  it  is  liie  duty 
of  lawj^dscrs  to  exiioit  men  to  virtue  ami  to  stimulate  them 
ToC  KoAui)  x'^/'"')  i'l  ll"i  hclief  that  those  whose  character  lias 
been  |)ro|)erly  trained  will  listen  to  tiieni,  yet  for  the  dis- 
obedient and  less  noble  natuies  they  must  ajjply  correction 
and  punishment,  while  the  morally  incurable  they  tiuist 
banish  altoyetiicr.''' 

If  it  be  answered  that  he  whose  life  was  "steered 

'  Ethics,  X,  ix.  10. 
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by  the  rudders  of  pleasure  and  pain  "  was  imper- 
fectly moral,  because  he  did  not  act  tuv  kiCKw)  a-cico, 
it  is  also  true  that  he  in  whose  life  the  hope  of 
heaven  and  the  fear  of  hell  are  the  dominant  prin- 
ciples falls  equally  short  of  the  Christian  ideal. 

We  cannot  now  HjIIow  Professor  Green  into  his 
comparison  of  the  Greek  virtues  of  courage  and 
temperance  with  the  Christian  fortitude  and  self- 
denial.  The  superiority  of  the  Christian  type  is  of 
course  everywhere  admitted,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
feel  that  the  contrast,  especially  between  the  aox/)- 
pnm'n'ti  of  the  Greek — meaning,  as  it  did,  little  more 
than  motleration  in  eating,  drinking,  and  the  sexual 
passion — and  the  soberness,  tem iterance,  and  chas- 
tity of  Christian  ethics  is  fully  recognized,  when  it 
can  be  said  that  "  the  sexual  temperance  which 
they"  (the  i)hilosophcrs)  "demanded,  they  de- 
manded on  the  true  ground,  but  not  in  full  enough 
measure  "  (p.  289) ;  nor  can  we  accept  without  a 
good  deal  of  interpretation  the  statement  that 
"  there  is  no  true  foundation  for  the  strictest  sexual 
morality  other  than  the  social  duty  which  they 
asserted."  It  was  not  the  fact  of  social  equality 
which  St.  Paul  ap[)ea!ed  to  against  the  prevailing 
vice  of  the  ancient  work!.  It  was  the  dignity  of 
the  nature  which  had  been  taken  into  (Jiod,  and  the 
indwelling  in  the  regenerate  man  of  the  Personal 
Si)irit  of  God. 

The  failure  to  appreciate  what  is  distinctive  in 
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Christianity,  even  considered  as  a  moral  system, 
seems  inseparable  fmm  the  view,  apparently  ac- 
cepted by  Mr.  Green,  tliat  the  historj'  of  ethics  is 
a  historx'  of  "the  natural  fulfihnent  of  a  capabihty 
given  in  reason  itself."  T'or  Christian  morality  is 
indissolubly  bound  up  with  the  dogma  of  the 
Incarnation  and  the  Sacramental  teaching  of  the 
Church.  The  Divine  life,  which  is  set  before  man 
as  his  ideal,  is  for  those  whose  nature  has  been 
transformed  by  a  Divine  power  ;  and  it  is  the  belief 
that  such  a  transformation  of  human  nature  lias 
taken  place  that  makes  the  Christian  ideal  a  possi- 
bility for  man.  I'or  the  claim  of  Christianity  is 
l1i;il,  '.iiilo  it  slLs  bel>  :i.'  man  a  luw  ,,m!  hi;^hcr 
ideal  in  the  life  of  Ilim  in  Whom  dwelt  the  fulness 
of  the  Godhead,  it  gives  a  new  moral  dynamic  to 
enable  him  to  realize  it.  But  we  can  no  more  take 
our  moral  ideal  from  Christianity  and  our  moral 
ilynamic  from  Paganism  than  we  can  base  the 
unselfish  Utilitarianism  of  John  Sluart  Mill  ou  the 
1  Icdonism  of  ICpicurus  and  of  I  lobbes. 

Mr.  Green,  in  two  remarkable  lay  sermons,  has 
shown  us  what  his  attitude  towards  the  faith  of 
Christendom  is.  We  are  not  now  anxious  to  dis- 
cuss this,  nor  is  it  necessary  in  re\  lowing  the  "  I'lo- 
legomena  to  I'^thics,"  except  when  that  false  view, 
as  we  h(jld  it  to  be,  shows  itself  in  an  imperfect 
conception  •''  the  nature  of  the  Ciu-istiaii  ideal, 
h'or  the  rest,  if  we   are  imable  to  believe  that   .Mi. 
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Green  has  found  a  mctaphj'sical  substitute  for 
dogmatic  theolog)',  wc  at  least  arc  conscious  that 
we  owe  him  much  for  having  given  t(j  the  world 
the  strongest  attack  whicli  has  yet  been  made 
upon  theories  which  would  reduce  morality  in  the 
last  analysis  to  a  calculation  of  pleasures,  or  destroy 
it  by  a  physical  theory  of  conscience  and  of  will. 
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VII. 


SOME   OUESTIO.\..   ABOUT   THE   WILL. 


I 


.    Freedom  of  the  Will. 

(u)  As  a  praetical  question.     (/-J)  As  a  spceidative 

question. 

(«)  As  A  TRACTICAL  (^UKSTION  it  is  taken  for 
granted  that  man  is  an  n/»\»)  Tr/j/ii'tou',  that  he  can 
choose  or  reject.  No  ars^uments  for  this  are 
advanced  till  it  is  denied,  and  it  is  never  denied 
till  wc  tr}'  to  fit  in  the  fact  of  freedom  Avith  the 
general  view  of  the  world  and  God.  It  rests 
upon — 

(i.)  The  consciousness  that  we  are  free,  which 
is  ufvcr  denied  even  by  those  who  explain  it 
away. 

(ii.)  The  feeling  of  responsibility  var}ing  con- 
comitantly with  the  consciousness  of  freedom. 

(iii.)  The  transference  of  this  to  others  in  the 
vulgar  notion  of  moral  desert. 

(iv.)  The  practice  of  legislators  and  of  the 
judicial  system. 

(/^)  As  A  Sl'KCULATlVH  (.)Ui:STIOX.  How  are 
we    to   reconcile   freedom  with  what  we    know   of 
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has  to 


tlie  universe  emd  God?     Here  ''freedom 
run  the  gauntlet  with — 

(a)  A  metaphysical  pantheism. 

(/3)  A  theological  theory  of  omnipotencf' 

(■y)  A  physical  doctrine  of  determinism. 

(tj)  Thl:  Stoics.  Here  we  get  the  first  collision 
between  moral  freedom  and  physical  necessity : 
t'liutpinvi],  avuyict)  is  supreme  everywhere  ;  human 
freedom  is  therefore  only  a  mode  of  nccessit}'. 
Chrysippus  struggles  in  vain  with  the  lifficulty, 
but  at  last  responsibility  disappears  in  fate.^ 

(1^)  John  Calvin.  Theological  necessitarianism 
dates  from  John  Calvin,  though  the  reaction  from 
Pelagianism  in  St.  Augustine  gave  a  colour  of 
t  cessitarianism  to  Augustinianism.  The  "  Deus 
ducit  volentem  duci  "  of  St.  Augustine  reminds  cie 
of  Seneca's  (ICp.,  107.  ii.)  "  Ducunt  volentem  fata, 
nolentem  trahunt."  lUit  Calvin,  starting  witii  the 
omnipotence  of  God,  made  Him  responsible  for 
all  human  actitins,  evil  as  well  as  good.  He  did 
not  a//(>:o,  He  -uu7/o/  evil.  The  "double  predesti- 
nation" was  not  more  immorcd  than  this,  though 
the  injustice  was  more  obviou.s. 

(7)  Determinism.  Hobbes,  Hume,  and  Mill  main- 
t.uned  mechanical  Determinism.  H.  Spencer  and 
his  followers  maintain  phj-siological  Determinism. 
Kant's   answer    to     the    difficulty  consists    in    an 

'  See  ZcUci-,  C.csoli.  d.  (jiicchi>clK'n  riiiloM.pliiL',  III.  Tli.  i 
Ablli.  pp,  lOS,  j\Y-/. 
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attempted  division  of  territory  ;  he  separates  the 
moral  and  the  physical,  the  sphere  of  liberty 
and  the  sphere  of  freedom. 

The  difficulties  of  the  Kantian  view  are  threefold. 

(«)  It  involves  a  hopeless  dualism  between  man 
and  nature,  and  between  the  free  and  the  necessary 
in  man. 

(/3)  All  our  knowledge  of  nature  and  man  tends 
to  bring  tliem  together. 

(7)  Freedom  comes  to  mean  "unmotivcd  volition," 
mere  indeterminateness,  which  is  morally  as  worth- 
less as  a  determined  will. 

Men  ask — Docs  the  Will  mean  the  balance  of 
,  motives,  or  has  it  a  casting  vote? 

Anszc'c'K     Neither  one  nor  the  other. 

They  talk  of  the  freedom  of  the  will  as  something 
innate  instead  of  a  thing  to  be  i^-'on} 

Psychology  of  the  Will. 

What  is  the  Will?     The  animal  system  in  man 

is  organic  to  the  satisfaction  o{  wants  -aw^  impulses: 

the  feeling  o^  want  leads  to  "desire"  for  a  wanted 

object.  -     "  The  essential  ingredient  oi  desire  is  the 

'  Cf,  Xoali  roller,  pp.  79,  80.  Wliat  llii-  Will  is  not.  It  is  not 
(a)  power  to  carry  out  Milition  ;  iiol  (ti)  power  to  choose  without 
motive,  etc. 

Janet,  Theory  of  Moral-.,  p.  372,  distinguishes  between — (a) 
External  deterniinisni  {acts  done  tiia).  (fi)  Internal  determinism 
(acts  done  from  Ou/miv  and  ^TciOv^da).  (7)  Rational  detenninisni  oi- 
liherl)-,  which  is  "the  power  of  acting  according;  to  conceptions 
or  idias." 
^  (jrcen,  rrolegomeiia  to  Kthics,  \).  92, 
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sense  of  the  inferiority  of  the  actual  to  the  ideals  ^ 
But  the  animal  impulse  ceases  to  be  merely  animal 
when  it  is  determined  by  self-consciousness."-^ 

Self-satisfaction  is  the  form  of  every  object  willed 
by  man — whether  as  in  the  highest  life  self-satisfac- 
tion is  sought  in  the  realizing  of  a  vocation,  or  as 
in  the  vicious  life  in  pleasure.'* 

Will,  then,  is  "the  man's  direction  of  himself 
to    the    realization    of    a   conceived    or    imagined 


'  Sully,  Outlines  of  Psychology,  p-  ifA. 

°  Cf.  Green's   ProlegDiiiena  to  Kthies,  p.  95. 


'  The  motive  is 

not  made  up  of  an  (animal)  want  and  self-consciousness,  any  more 
than  life  of  chemical  processes  and  vital  ones.  It  is  one  and  indi- 
visible ;  but,  indivisible  as  it  is,  it  results,  as  perception  results, 
fnini  the  determination  (jf  an  animal  nature  by  a  self-conscious 
subject  other  than  it  ;  so  results,  however,  that  the  animal  condition 
does  not  survive  ///  the  result." 

^  Cf.  Green's  I'rolegomena  to  Kthies,  pp.  1S2-184.  From 
this  characteriMlic  of  lieing  an  <)i)ject  to  himself  "arises  the  impulse 
which  becomes  the  source,  according  to  the  direction  it  takes,  both 
of  vice  and  virtue.  It  is  the  source  of  vicious  self-seeking  and  self- 
assertion,  so  far  as  the  spirit  wliicli  is  in  man  seeks  to  satisly  it>elf 
or  to  reali/.e  its  cai)abiliiies  in  modes  in  which  ...  its  sell-satislac- 
tiwn  or  self-realization  is  not  to  be  found.  ...  It  is  one  and  the 
same  |)rinci[ile  of  his  nature  .  .  .  which  makes  it  possible  for  the 
voluptuary  to  seek  satisfaction,  and  thus  to  live  for  pleasure,  at  all, 
and  which  according  to  the  law  of  its  being,  according  lo  its  inherent 
capability,  m.akes  it  impossible  that  the  self-satisfaction  should  be 
found  in  any  succession  of  pleasures.  .  .  .  .Vnd  hence  the  differentia 
of  the  virtuous  life,  procee<ling  as  it  does  from  the  same  self- 
objectifying  principle  which  we  have  just  characlerized  as  the  source 
of  the  vicious  life,  is  lliat  it  is  governcil  by  the  consciousness  ol 
ttiere  being  some  perfection  whicli  has  lo  be  attained,  some  vocation 
wdiich  has  to  be  hdfillcd,  some  law  which  lias  to  be  obe\ed,  some- 
thing absolutely  desirable,  whatever  the  individual  ni.iy  for  the 
time  desire;  that  it  is  in  ministering  to  such  an  end  that  the  agent 
seeks  to  satisfy  himself," 
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object "  ^  or  the  putting  one's  self  forth  in  desire 
for  tlic  realization  of  seme  object  present  to  us 
in  idea.  It  is  not  merel\'  selectinL,^  but  selectini; 
for  a  reason. 

Thus  Will  can  be  ic'i-atificd  with  neither  reason 
nor  desire,  nor  is  it  a  third  iWuv^  co-ordinate  with 
both  (riato)  nor  a  fusion  of  the  two  (Aristotle), 
)'et  it  includes  both. 

It  includes  (n)  the  instinctive  crnviuf^  for  a  t,^ood, 
an  ideal  to  be  realized — in  Aristoteli.m  lan-^iuiL^e 
\^ii\i\\)(rtv,  V.'  'ch  thouL;h  a  part  cjf  ofn'iir  is  ahead}-, 
as  being  Hut'At/fiK;  u'^uOuv,  XuyiaTiKuv  Ti.  (\\)  A 
representation  to  ourselves  of  some  ^ood  to  be 
realized  ((/>(M'raa/'(»).  (y)  The  rational  deliberation  as 
to  how  it  shall  be  realized  {\-\uii\tvntv).  (c)  The 
identification  of  self  with  the  best  means  for  the 
end  (7r^)f((((/u(T(rj." 


'  ('.ri'on's  I'lDli't^oinena  to  Mthics,  \i\\,  151,  152, 

°  Cf.  (Irccn's  rnj|L'f,'uiiuiia  to  I'.lliics,  p.  15S.  "Will,  tlu'ii,  is 
criUixlly  ami  inilislin^'uislKiliiy  dL'sirc  aim  lli(Hii;lit— not  imucxcr  mere 
ck'siri.'  ur  w>vv  liiou^lit,  if  liv  tliai  is  iiuMiil  cli-.irt.'  nr  tlinu.i;lit  as  liicy 
lui^iit  cNisi  ill  a  bointj  liial  was  not  sclfilisiiii[^iii-,irmi4  ami  self- 
scclviiij;,  or  as  llicy  may  occur  to  a  man  irilt'i  •iidi.'ntly  <>f  aii)  action 
of  liiniscif;  Imt  desire  and  llioiii;lii  as  tlicy  arc  involM'd  in  ilic 
(liicclioii  of  a  sclf-distiiij^nisliin^,'  and  self  scci-ini,'  siil)jccl  to  tlic 
K.ili/.ation  of  an  idea.  .  .  .  I  he  w'U  is  siinply  the  man.  Any 
net  of  will  is  the  t'\|iresNion  of  iJie  'lan  as  iie  at  ilie  lime  is. 
'Ihc  motive  issninj;  in  liis  ac',  tlu'  olijec.  of  his  \\ill,  tlie  idea  wliicli 
for  the  time  he  sets  liiniself  to  realize,  .  e  hut  tlie  same  tlmij^s  in 
different  wonls.  ...  In  williiij.;  he  cauie  with  him,  so  to  speak, 
his  whole  self  to  the  reali/ation  of  llu-  f;i,en  idea,  All  the  lime 
that  he  so  wills,  In:  may  feel  the  |'aii(;>,  of  (■oii-.cieiice,  or,  on  the 
iitliei  hand,  the  annoyaiic. ,  the  sac'iilue.  implied  in  acting;  conscien- 
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The  ^ro.^'th  oj  'uc  Will. 

The  I^'rccdoin  of  the  Will  is  tlic  J^oiccr  to  ■win 
freedom. 

The  w  eak  niiui  cannot  be  a  good  man,  tlic  strong 
man  iiuxy  be.  Man's  heritage  is  the  poiuer  to 
eh(>t>se.  The  riXor  is  not  ijinniKiU'  n  determined 
for  us.  We  create  (jur  own  rlXor,  our  oan 
(jtuvTdald,  which  is  a  mere  f/xnroM  ror  iiyailiU'  or 
the  real  ro  r-/i((l<'>\'  in  projjortion  as  we  use  our 
"power  of  self-emancii)ation."  ^ 

i'",ver)'  act  of  choic^  wins  or  loses  freedom. 
Hence  "eveiy  choice  is  for  e'ernity"  (Goethe). 
We  have  <j,vmi  "a  capabilit)- of  efh;rt  "  (the  germ 
of  :oi7/j  and  ca|)acit)-  uC  distinguishing  a  right  and 
a  wrong,  or  a  higher  and  lower  (the  germ  of  eo/i- 
seiciiee).  We  never  absukilel)-  lose  either.  We 
are  what  we  are  according  to  our  use  of  these 
capabilities. 

So  in  v\risl()telian  language.  The  rthKppuw 
\s//e(' ;  the  (iKnXdfrTin;  is  a  s/iiri' ;  the  lyKfuiTi'ir  ami 
the   (/K/x/n/'r  are   winning   (.ir    losing   frceilom.     As 

liiiii^ly.  lie  iii.Ty  ill  ink  tliat  lu'  i.-  ilumj.;  wiuii^',  nr  tli.it  il  is  iloiiliirul 
wIu'IIk'T,  allci'  III!,  tlu'ic  is  w.iWy  ;iii  iiliii'dmii  in  his  iutiii^  as  he 
lias  ii'sdKi'd  Id  ill),  III!  may  lU'siic'  soiiif  uiio's  i;>ioil  oiiiiiiuii  which 
ho  is  llniiwiiii;  away,  nr  sonic  pliM^mr  ulihli  In-  is  sacriliciiit;. 
Ilul,  lor  all  thai,  it  is  niily  llu'  leflin^;,  llminjlii,  ami  ilcsirc  ri'iui'si'iilcil 
liy  iIk'  aol  (if  will,  ilial  the  in, in  iLCii|;ni/is  as  lor  llio  liiiii'  liiiiisclf. 
'Ihr  fcL'liny;,  llioii,i;lii,  and  (K•^ill.•  uiih  whicli  the  act  t-onlHcts  mc 
inlUknct.'s  which  lu'  isuwau'  of,  iiilliuiKcs  to  whiili  he  issuscc|itilili.', 
hut  I  hey  are  iiol  //,•." 

'  jiiliel,  'I  IlLol)   of  .\lui,iN,  ]),  .Jou. 
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a  matter  of  fact  tlic  ai!i(i>/i(iiv  ami  the  uKoXufTTotj  arc 
equally  unreal  characters  ;  for  the  lower  nature 
never  ceases  to  struj^j^le,  the  his/her  never  ceases 
to  protest. 

Morality  is  the  struc^fj^^Ie  to  be  free — vice  is  the 
abandonment  of  the  stru.^i,^le.  IbMice  the  good- 
ness of  acts  is  judged  by  the  I  i  idKT  ■Ki\n  to  \u\r- 
TTuiTifun'  Hii  K(H  Tt\\'t]  ylviTiu  K(i)  «^)iri;'  ( I'^th.,  1 1,  iii.  lo). 
The  same  thought  is  expresseil  in  irrOXo)  jilv  yoft 
hnXtor,  Tr((]'To?iiTri~i(j  cl  kuko!  (II.  \i.  14)  /xlr/tJi'  filv  ru 
f(n"f)rii\(7i'  roll  aKiiTTini,  y^aXtTrnv  di  to  i7r(rii\i7i'  (ibid.). 

The  [)roblem  of  I'tli.,  III.  v,,  man's  respon.sibility 
for  his  character,  is  suggested  b\'  this  fact.  There 
is  an  (_'/A'/V  in  virtue,  therefore  man  is  responsible  ; 
there  is  no  efA^rt  in  \  ice,  therefore  he  is  not 
responsible.  To  know  iin|)lies  Av?/v/ ///;,'•,  to  be 
ignorant  implies  a  mere  /ois.sir  fain:  llenec  we 
commend  a  man  for  action,  l)ut  shrink  from  blaming 
him  for  iiitio/i'iny.  liven  ,\ristolle  (Til.  .\ii.j  thinks 
a  man  more  to  bl.une  for  iiKoXarrui  than  for  cuXla, 
because  it  requiied  less  effort  t<j  resist  )<?()t''i  than 
Ai'iTTt).  Cf.  III.  ix.  J.  \uXnrhiTiixn'  yiift  rn  XinT>ii>(i 
!nro/ti]'ut',  Ij  n.M'  i)<  uov  <i7rt\inlliii. 

What  is  f//i'  />/(ft('  of  education  in  the  sc/f-cuianci- 
patiou  of  the  will !  It  is  ihc  prol< ction  of  the  Will 
in  its  Hrst  struggles  to  be  free,  and  the  presenting 
to  the  conscience  of  the  hi;;hest  conceptions 
of  the  good.  lUit  no  external  toiee  can  give  the 
will  freed(Mn,      IVeedom  must  be  won.     I'.ducalion 
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tries  to  neutralize  tlic  forces  called  by  the  j]^cncral 
name  of  j'/ri/n;,  which,  7)  /■^/r/  r  -yot/riur  would  make 
the  development  of  freedom  in. possible. 

The  niUKTiKi'i  of  I'lato,  and  the  iOnc  of  Aristotle  ; 
the  swiminiiic^-belt  of  1 1  orace,  the  "  sentiment  "  of 
llume,  all  ha\e  fir  their  object  the  'protection  of 
the  W  ill  while  it  is  weak.  The  wildest  advocate 
of  "  free  traile  "  in  politics  believes  in  "  protection  " 
in  morals. 

Keveiation  itself  is  T)i\'inc  education.  It  en- 
lij4htens  the  conscience  b}'  puttini^  before  it  .1 
Perfect  hleal  ;  and,  like  human  education, 
strcuLjthens  the  will  b\'  an  appeal  to  love. 

The  special  \  uluc;,  rec' >;,Mn'/:ed  b\'  -n\'  age  or 
society  arc  thus  the  hi;.diest  known  forms  under 
whicli  Tu  dyuOi'iv  \>>  recognized.  To  be  \irluous, 
however,  is  not  to  conform  to  those  conce[)tions, 
but  to  choose  them  -ov  K<i\nv  u'ikh  as  an  embodi- 
ment of  the  p[ood.  What  is  the  good  when  I  am 
in  presence  o\'  feai',  or  sensual  appetite,  or  lust 
of  mone)-,  o'-  base  ambition,  or  mere  self-love  in 
socict)' .''  l'"or  the  (iicrk,  the  answer  i.s  given  in 
I'.lh.,  II 1.  vi.-xii.,  I\'.,  and  \'. 


We  nia\-  now  explain  some  of  the  puzzles  nuc 
to  the  niufusion  of  formal  freeilom  (libcrum 
arbitriuni)  with  real  freedom,  libertas. 

(a)    '/'//<•    1(7//   is   <i/:i'tns  Jicc  '    because    in    all 
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wilHnrr  the  man  is  liis  own  ()l)jcct.  (In  acis  which 
arc  done  tC  /lyroHd',  "  circumstances  master  a  man," 
says  Ilegel:  the  will  tlocs  not  will.  In  acts  done 
j-}('f»,  the  will  is  free  th()U':;h  the  act  is  not.) 

(/3)  The  Will  is  alioays  dctcyniiiwd,  it  cannot  act 
without  a  motive,  and  the  motive  of  the  will  is 
always _i,'"('('(^/,  or  conceived  of  sub  specie  boni.  But 
this  is  self-determination  ;  and  si;i.i'-i)i:'i  i;rm[\.\- 
TION  is  equiwilent  tf>  I'Kl.l'.l"  )M.  Ncccssilas  natu- 
ralis  non  aufcrt  libertatem  voluntatis.' 

"To  act  by  motives  is  to  act  freely,  to  act  with- 
out motive  is  to  act  under  necessity,  physical 
necessity  is  the  only  necessity,  and  moral  necessity 
is  freedom."- 

(■y)  In  the  sense  of  real  freedom,  however,  the 
good  will  is  free,  not  the  bad  one.'' 

Libert)',  as  actual  freedom,  is  a  thing  to  be 
won,  and  it  can  be  won  only  by  realizing  the  law 
of  one's  being. 

Tlie  man  who,  b)'  his  formal  freedom  of  self- 
dcterminaticMi,  identifies  himsrlf  with  impulses  not 
for  his  tn;c  frnod  is  a  slnvc ;  he  who  seeks  satisfac- 
tion in  what  is  ior  his  true  gf)od  is  free.  In  llu^ 
former  ciise,  he  uses  his  freedom  to  mak-e  himself 
a  slave  ;  in  the  latter,  he  wins  freedom  by  scif- 
cmancipation  from  nature. 

This  (I  legelian,)  view  of  fret  doin  which  we  fiiul 

'  S.  Tliomns  Af],,  t  i;.,  Xa,  i  ml.  i.  »  Siirliii};,  p.  lo. 

M'lrccn's  I'mli'^jimu'iin  In  lllliics,  ii.  jji, 
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in  Green  ;ind  Stirli  il,^  is  also  the  view  of  Christian 
l)hilosophers — St.  I'aul,  St.  Augustine,  St.  Anselin, 
St.  Thomas. 

With  St.  Paul,  the  natural  man  is  a  slave,  the 
spiritual  man  is  free.  I'^rcedoin  is  the  power  to 
will  the  riL^ht,  to  live  according  to  the  true  human 
"  idea,"  or  the  will  of  God.  The  idealiy  perfect 
man,  accordiiiL,^  to  St.  John,  "cannot  sin."^  The 
Pehin^ian  argument  that  liheity  means  the  possi- 
bility of  doing  right  or  wrong  is  met  b)'  St. 
Augustine  thus  : — 

"  .Si  liljcnnn  iidii  est  nisi  (juod  duo  potest  \-cllc,  iil  est  ot 
boniim  ct  iniilum  ;  librr  Dcus  noii  est,  (|ui  malum  nnn  potest 
vollc"  (Op.  Iiri|).  c.  Julian  I.  c). 

Arbitrium  ii;itiir  vohmtatis  tunc  est  vere  liberum,  cum 
x'itiis  jjeccatisciue  non  ser\il  iDe  Ci\'.  Dei,  xiv,  .\i.  i). 

See  too  St.  Ansclm's  "Cur  Deus  Homo.''  bk.  i.  cli.  xii. 
Can  C.oil  lie  .'  And  St.  Tlios.  A(|.  Sumin..,  T  l\ii.  viii,  ad.  3  : 
''  Major  libcrt.is  arbitrii  c-it  in  an.i^elis  qui  percarc  non 
possunt,  qiiani  in  nobis  pui  peccare  jjossumiis." 

11."  2;e  Ixxxviii.  iv.  ad.  i.  Sieut  non  posse  peccare  non 
diminuit  libertalom,  ita  etiam  nceessitas  lirniata-c  volunlatis 
in  biinum  mm  dimimiil  libertalcm,  ut  \^^\^•\  in  I  )c(),  ct  in 
bciUis.  .  .  .  I'nde  Au;;iistinus  .  .  .  "fclix  ncressilas  est 
(piae  in  mcliora  comiiellit." 

11.*  ja'  xliv.  I  ad.  .!.  (tblij;.itio  pr,uct'|iti  non  opponitur 
lilxMtati  nisi  in  eo  cnjus  mens  aversa  est  ab  eo  (pind  piac- 
ripilur  ;  si(  ut  paid  in  liis  ipii  ex  solo  timoie  praecepi.-i 
cuslodinnt.  Sed  |)raeceplum  dileitionis  non  potest  impleri 
nisi  ex  propria  vohinlalc  ;  et  ideo  liberl.ili  non  rrpuf;n.il. 

'  St,  \\\^,  1  >i.'  I. ill,  .\ili.  i,  52;  "  l.iln'ilas  (|ui(l,  in  nulla  vcr;i 
est  nisi  buiitiiruni  iH  W\\\  ,i-icrii,i.'  :',illi.i.ieMliinn  "  (C'f.  too  Do  Civ. 
Dili,  xxii.  XXX.  j). 
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3"  (|u.  xiv.  art.  ii.  Duplex  est  ncccssilas  :  una  C|uidcm 
coactionis  C|uac  fit  al)  agcntc  extrinscco  :  ct  hacc  c|uidem 
ncccsbitas  contiarialur  ct  naturae  ct  voluntati,  quorum 
utrumquc  est  principiuni  intrinsccum. 

rqu.  105,  art.  iv.  ad.  2"'".  Movcri  voluntate  est  mover!  ex 
so,  /.t'.  a  principio  intrinseco. 


(      us      ) 


VIII. 

A  SUMMARY  OF  ARISTOTLE'S  ETHICS 
AS  COMrARl'.l)  WITH  M()D1:RN 
ETHICAL   THICORIES. 

Man  is  distiiicfuishcd  from  the  rest  of  tlic  animal 
kingdom  \)y  tlie  possession  of  reason.  This  reason 
shows  itself  in  tlie  search  for  knowledge,  and  the 
search  for  an  end,  irtn'Ttr  itinyovTui  rod  H(t\'ni  : 
hence  arise  metaphj-sics  and  science  (h'.th.,  I.  i.  i). 
Hence,  too,  Ethics  and  the  practical  sciences  ;  Trorra 
rt\\>ii  K(U  Trnnti  /itOocixj  Itfiuiun]  bl  iTimt,'u-  Tt  kdi 
Tr/»fi(i(/)frT(r  (lyaOoii  rivnr  {(jnifrOai  (  oku.  As  rational, 
man  alwa)'s  aims  at  truth,  for  truth  is  the  correlate 
of  reason  ;  hut  in  s[)eculation  it  is  raXiiOti:  uirXCn:, 
in  practice  it  is   aXiiOtia   ofioXnyuKj  iynKra  rij  uftt^ti 

Man's  superiorit)'  to  the  brute  is  shown  in  both 
(/)/)()i'i)rT((:  and  <to(/imi,  for  both  arc  imixissible  for  the 
irrational,  but  (/f^)«)i'»|fT/r  is  hnver  than  rroiiild.  In 
(Tn(f)!ii,  man  appinximalcs  to  (jod  ;  while  biutes, 
though  strictly  incapable  of  c/i/xirnffu;,  show  signs 
('\»"l)  of  lli'it  which  in  man  is  (pfnU'iiaii;.     In  the 
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Politics,  1253''  16,  it  is  said  to  be  the  property  of 
man  that  he  passes  moral  judt^ments,  ih'Oixottok; 
'iSiov  TO  CiKatov  K(U  (i^iKov  alcrOtfTii'  t\tii',  yet  in  the 
Natural  History  (588'' 20),  it  is  admitted  that  traces 
are  to  be  found  in  the  brutes  of  moral  states. 
So  man  is  (j){)rTn  ttoXitikoi'  t^fTioi'  (Pol.,  1253"  2.  8., 
ICth.,  1097''  11),  yet  among  gregarious  animals  we 
sec  the  beginnings  of  this  (Z.  5S8").  Brutes,  by  a  sort 
of  (pvrriKl'i  Svvnfuc  (5S8"  30),  show  a  resemblance  to 
the  conscious  life  of  man.  They  arc  to  humanity 
as  the  child  to  the  full-grown  man.  If  man  is  the 
perfect  animal,  animals  are  imi:)erfcct  men,  and  so 
right  down  the  scale,  for  Aristotle  feels  the  break- 
between  living  and  not  living,  as  little  as  the 
break  between  brute  and  man  or  plant  and  animal. 
Oi"r*ij   S'   f(c  Tuiv  a'pv\iov  ilc  ti)    ^uia   /nT(ij'i<th'ii  kutu 

fllKf)<t}'  1)  (jllXTKJ  WfTTt  ry  fTVVt\t!ft  Xui'Oai'tlV  TO  fllOi'lf^lOV 
(WTUtV  K(((  7(>  IH(T(n>  TTItTif)(i)V  IcTTlV'  fUTII  Jdjt  T(»  TMl' 
('n//t''\'>ll'     yilXXJ   TO   Th)]'    (jlMThlf    TT^JMrf)!'   ifTTl'    Kltl    To{lT(Ol' 

tTffiOV  Trf)U(j  iTifXiv  ^iarj)eiiii  Th>  fiaWnv  Sokhi'  /tirt\Kv 
.^»itr(c,'"  oAoi'  Ct  Ti)  yi'i'or  Trpotj  fn\i  rnAAfi  rrtofiftTa 
fjxtlviTdi  iT\U(n>  oimri-i)  'iii^v\i)\',  TT/mr  rt  to  Tun'  l,<i\ii)v 
<r>//i)\oi'.  11  f}l  ftnTUJ^iKTiij  is  f(i"»r(7)i'  iir  to  t^iiin  fTiM'e\»'/(,' 
(•rrr/i' (588''4,  etc.). 

Still  the  line  which  separates  man  fiom  brute  is 
a  real  one  since  man  can  consciously  set  before 
himself  an  end,  an  ideal  of  knowledge  or  of  actioti. 
He  alone  has  s/^irc/i  Xoyo<j.  Mere  sounds  (juova), 
indicate  sensation,  but  speech  indicates  trvfulnfuw  and 
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ft\a{-^tfH)v,  SIkcuov  and  lidiKov  (Pol.,  1253).  He 
not  only  instinctively  satisfies  wants,  he  seeks  for 
good ;  he  not  only  feels,  he  seeks  to  knoiv.  The 
opi^it]  of  man  and  of  the  brute  is  different.  In 
the  brute  it  is  tTriOvnia  and  Ov/wq  ;  in  man  it  is 
these  />///s  ftovXi^mr,  which,  being  a  wish  for  good, 
is  implicitly  rational.  It  is  XoyiariKvi  opt^ig,  as 
opposed  to  the  (iXoyot  iipi'itic. 

Contrast  zvith  modern  tlioiigJit.  It  is  clear  that 
for  us  this  question  is  far  more  complicated. 
Evolution  has  brought  out  the  close  affinity  of 
man  with  the  brute,  but  (a)  the  breach  between 
«r*/'i»\oi'  and  tpxpvxov  is  more  marked,  and  (/3) 
though  \vc  trace  the  beginnings  of  conscious- 
ness in  the  animal  world,  it  still  remains  true,  as 
Tj'ndall  puts  it,^  that  the  chasm  between  ph}'sical 
processes  and  facts  of  consciousness  remains  "  intel- 
lectually impassable."  Herbert  Spencer  admits  the 
same  while  asserting  the  origin  of  consciousness 
out  of  unconsciousness,  of  the  physical  from  the 
physiological.''^ 

The  great  mctaph)'sical  i)roblem  of  the  day  is 
personality  implj-ing  (a)  self-consciousness,  (/3) 
freedom.  Can  these  lie  put  on  one  sitlc  as  illusory 
or  reduced  to  the  unconscious  and  the  necessary  ? 
Is  man  a  thing  of  nature,  or  is  he,  as  he  thinks  he 
is,  greater  than  nature?      If  so,  is   not  conscious 

'  Stit'iilific  MatcriuliMU,  p.  -t^o. 

'  Sec,  too,  I'iikc,  Dcbliny  of  M.in,  pp.  62-65. 
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personal  life,  on  which  ethics,  religion,  and  law 
depend,  as  much  a  new  departure  witli  regard  to 
nature  as  the  living  is  to  the  not  living  ? 

TJic practical  cud.  Here  Aristotle  has  no  hesita- 
tion, and  he  claims  every  one  on  his  side.  Man, 
as  a  practical  being,  sets  before  himself  (Joon,  ro 
dyallijv,  not  an  abstract  Icta  rayaOini,  which  is  an 
object  of  reverence  and  worship  as  well  as  of  desire, 
but  TO  ilyuOov,  the  good,  which,  in  the  region  of  art, 
mechanic  or  aesthetic,  is  a  tangible  result  (if)yov), 
in  the  region  of  practice,  a  condition  which  is  not 
passive,  but  active.  This  is  admitted  to  be  tvcai- 
/uoi'/'o,  welfare  or  well-being,  rather  than  what  we 
understand  by  happiness. 

But  man  is  a  social  as  well  as  an  active  being, 
(jwmt  TToXiTiKnv  ^u)ni',  and  the  individual  cannot  be 
abstracted  from  the  family  and  the  state.  UoXiriKt) 
deals  with  the  welfare  of  the  state  ;  i)(K<>i>t>iiiK)'i  with 
the  welfare  of  the  family  ;  tu  iidiKu  with  the  wel- 
fare of  the  individual.  Vet  Ethics  is  TritXiriio'i  tkj, 
because  man  is  a  ttoXitikov  l^<~k>v,  and  to  abstract 
his  happiness  from  that  of  the  whole  is  to  make 
happiness  impossible. 

Contrast  xoith  viodcrn  thought.  When  we  turn 
from  Aristotle  to  the  modern  world,  we  find  tliat 
a  new  conception  has  appeared,  that  of  duty.  There 
is  a  life  which  I  ought  to  live  apart  from  the  fact 
that  such  a  life  is  both  happy  and  the  only  liapjjy 
life  and   also  the    life   which    wins   by  its    moral 
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beauty.  There  arc  endless  views  as  to  what  our 
duty  is,  and  why  it  is  our  duty;  but  few  would 
accept  Benthani's  paradox  that  the  word  "  ouc^dit  " 
ought  to  be  banished  from  morals.  This  sterner 
view  is  due  to  two  causes,  the  Stoic  necessitarian- 
ism, and  tlie  religious  sanction.  Whether  we  talk  of 
a  perfect  life  as  "  following  nature  "  or  as  conformity 
to  the  will  of  God,  it  has  a  character  of  necessity 
and  universality  which  the  Greek  tvcui/iovtu  certainly 
had  not  ;  and  in  bcjth  cases  it  subordinates  man  to 
what  is  conceived  of  as  greater  than  himself.  The 
Kantian  concei)tion  of  "  Duty  "  lies  between  the 
Stoic  and  the  religious  view  ;  it  has  the  sternness 
and  indexibilit)-  of  the  one,  and  the  moral  authority 
of  the  other. 

'JVit'  vtctliod  of  realizing  to  ayaOov.  l-.v^aifiovla 
as  equivalent  to  ruyadov  is  the  well-being  of  the 
whole  man,  therefore  it  is  an  activity  or  perfect 
realization  of  liis  being  (tvipytln).  But  his  nature 
is  not  like  God's,  (crAr/.  He  has  body  as  well  as 
soul,  and  the  soul  is  not  a  simple  whole  :  that  which 
i'-  :in  irrational  principle  of  life  in  the  plant,  and  of 
life  atiiJ  movement  in  the  animal,  is  capable  in  man 
of  Ir.u  sfusion  b)-  the  rational.  Vet  the  irrational 
rationalized  is  distinguished  from  that  which  is 
reason  in  itself  Man's  nature,  though  not  like 
God's,  ^j((i  k((i  icnrXti,  is  )et  a  unit}',  a  n(iaT\\f^ia,  in 
which  there  is  a  naturally  higher  and  a  naturally 
lower.     ^Aiul,  just  as  in  the  world  of  nature,  ro  <^vt()v 
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ovK  (^munnvpyi'iOn  u  /iit)  Stu  to  t'oov,  to  8t  ^wov  ouic 
iSilfiiovpyi'iOtf  ^t(i  TO  (pvTov  (lUfn  <p\>Tu>i>  I.  ii.  p.  817 
25-40),    and  as  the  whole   vegetable   and  animal 
kingdom  was  made  for  man,  o\i\Ttov  r«  rs  <^i;ra  rwi/ 

(Pol.,  I.  1256''  16),  uvayKiuov  tuiv  i\i>OfHoir(ov  itvtKtv 
avTu  irui'Ta  irtiroiriKivai  rt)v  <pv<nv  (ibid.,  ''22),  SO  in 
man  the  lower  exists  for  the  higher. 

The  first  thing,  then,  is  to  secure  the  subordina- 
tion of  the  animal  nature  to  the  rational  with  a 
view  to  iv^ai/noviu,  which  is  defined  as  the  realized 
consciousness  of  living  the  most  excellent  life  in 
the  most  favourable  circumstances.  4'i»y»;c  n'fpyiia 
icar  Hf)tT))v  (\iti<TTi)v  t>'  j^/([)  TtXeii^t. 

Excellence,  <i/>(r/y,is  physical, moral,  or  intellectual, 
but  physical  excellence  is  clearly  subordinate  and 
exists  for  the  higher  and  more  distinctively  human 
excellences.  As  Plato  put  it,  and  Anstotle  says 
much  the  same,  yn/M'nfrnh.//,  which  is  the  counterpart 
of  finvfTiKi'i,  is  subonlinatc  because  it  docs  for  the 
body  what  fuwniKii  does  for  the  soul,  and  the  per- 
fection of  the  soul  is  that  for  which  both  exist. 

A  well  developed  and  well  trained  physique  is 
a  condition  of  perfect  tv?^aifuu>in.  lie  who  is  mis- 
shapen or  hiileous  may  as  little  aspire  to  liiSaifiovln 
as  a  slave  tnay.  ['( )u  7r*n'i;  ynft  ilicnifiovtKiU;  o  n'/i' 
/'(^HM'  7r(ii'n/fT\»|f;  tj  ^tifTytV))tj  1*;  ;<oi'(i'»t»j«;  kii)  tiriKvtn: 
(I'Uh.,  I.  viii.  if));  ni()tiifnn>(tttj  S'  oi»8t)c  «i'(^^»fi7r»»^f(> 
UnuBituKTiv,  u  fii)  Kui  l'il(n)  (ibid.,  X.  vi.  S).J     Here 
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Aristotle  is  immensely  behind  Stoicism,  which  he 
criticizes  by  anticipation,  or  rather  his  conception 
of  evSaiftoi'ia  has  drafrgcd  him  down  to  a  lower 
view  of  TO  dyaOov.  The  Stoic  sage  was  happy 
on  the  rack  ;  the  slave  I*2pictetus  might  vie  with 
Marcus  Aurelius.  A  life  made  happy  by  suffering 
was  impossible  for  Aristotle  and  a  paradox  to  us  ; 
but  a  life  "perfected  by  suffering"  is  a  familiar 
Christian  idea. 

But  the  real  destroyer  of  man's  well-being  was 
not  bodily  weakness  or  the  servile  condition  ;  the 
TTtTr}}i)t>)fi(voi  TTfxU;  (iptTt'iv  wcrc,  after  all.  rare.  The 
real  dcstroj'cr  of  hai)[)incss  was  that  which  intro- 
duced (TTd<Ti<:  into  the  ctikt;  ()//(»,  the  insubordination 
of  that  lower  nature  wnich  might  be  permeated 
by  reason,  but  often  struggled  against  it.  It  was 
this  which  set  man  against  man  in  the  political 
Koivuwin,  and  the  man  against  himself.  The  in- 
ordinateness  of  the  passions  was  the  first  problem 
for  Aristotle.  No  man  can  be  in  a  state  of  well- 
being  unless  he  is  at  peace  with  himself,  and  in 
charity  with,  or  at  least  in  relations  of  justice  with, 
his  neighbour. 

The  moral  iiperrr/  occupy  the  major  part  of 
Aristotle's  Ethics  ;  but  first  we  must  get  clear  the 
conce[)ti()n  of  moral  virtue,  before  discussing  them 
in  detail.  A  virtuous  life  is  life  according  to  law 
or  right  reason,  Kttra  tuv  uftOov  Xny*n>.  This  itf>(ltnj 
Xoyoi'  is  known  to  us  first  ixs  an  external  standard, 
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embodied  in  the  written  or  unwritten  law  of  the 
state,  and  "writ  snuiU  "  in  the  Triirf)iKii  Tritoara^Kj. 
In  the  carl}'  daj's  of  moral  trainin<^  obedience 
covers  the  whole  ground,  r<i  nn  not  t«)  ctnT(.  The 
law  is  to  the  child  as  yet  "positive,"  not  "natural." 
The  child  docs  just  acts,  but  he  is  not  yet  just. 
lie  acts  from  instinct  or  habit,  not  from  reason. 
It  is  not  virtue,  and  yet  it  is  a  necessary  prepara- 
tion for  virtue,  /.l:  for  a  state  in  which  ho  not  only 
acts  icar(t  Adyoi',  but  fnrn  Xnynv,  does  rit^ht  and  for 
the  sake  of  riL;ht,  when  by  an  almost  imperceptible 
transition  and  a  in-ogressivc  purification  of  moral 
motive,  childish  obedience  gives  way  to  manly 
virtue,  and  the  man  not  only  t/ors  right,  but  is  i^voi/, 
and  in  his  conscious  conformit}*  to  the  law  becomes 
a  law  unto  himself,  o/oi'  vi^fuxj  i*n>  i'(M»rir»  .  .  .  K'ai<(iii> 

K(l(  fllTfUiV  (tilTUtV  wv. 

The  virtuous  act  is  known  by  the  fact  that  it 
not  only  avoids  excess  and  defect,  but  realizes  a 
law  of  symmetry.  Like  a  work  of  art,  it  manifests 
a  sort  of  perfect  proportion.  "\'ou  can  neither  add 
to  nor  take  away  from  it  without  spoiling  it.  It 
lies  between  two  vices  of  which  one  leans  more  to 
virtue's  side  than  the  olhei,  jet  in  its  nature  it  is 
perfect,  ((K-pon'/r.  "S'ou  cannot  have  too  much  of  it, 
just  as  you  cannot  have  too  little  of  vice. 

The  virtuous  man  docs  virtuous  acts  in  a  right 
spirit.  1I(>  is  in  conscious  accord  with  the  Xnymj 
or  moral  law  which  enjoins  right  action.     He  acts 
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lidhxj,  TTftimifiovfdvMt:  Kn)  TTpoaifmvfdvMtj  ci  avro, 
'^tjiaiiDtj  Kill  «/itroKn'»')rwc  f  X^j'.  Of  these  the  second 
IS  the  all-important  condition,  for  a  man  cannot 
act  TTfHmtfutVftivitx-  unless  lie  acts  tJooV.  tind  a  formed 
i^jf  TTfKHvptTiKii  is  a  f^uarantcc  for  permanence. 
The  test  (fT/;/u7(»i')  of  the  formed  habit  is,  that  a 
man  acts  from  free  choice  and  feels  pleasure  in  it. 
And  this  is  equally  true  whether  the  TTfumtfitau:  is 
good  or  bad.  We  can  infer  nothing  as  to  the 
moral  character  of  the  acts  from  the  pleasure  which 
ensues,  we  can  only  infer  that  the  habit,  good  or 
bad,  is  formed. 

The  steps,  then,  in  the  formation  of  a  virtuous 
ciiaracter,according  to  Aristotle,  will  be  as  follows: — 

(«)  Obedience  U)  the  law  (if  right,  secured,  in  the 
state,  by  pains  and  penalties,  in  the  family,  by  affec- 
tion and  the  father's  command. 

(/•})  The  formation  of  "i,';,"-  under  these  influences. 

(■y)  The  transition  from  f.'i:«((i  7r/<nrrtn'  to  f'tKiunr 
ilviii,  when  the  child  gradual  y  becomes  ca[)able  of 
rational  ^hoice  aiul  loves  right  for  right's  sake. 

This  last  ste[),  however,  needs  further  examina- 
tion. What  is  nimalinnii,'}  It  is  different  from 
spontaneity  (to  iKovnin}'),  in  which  all  animals  sha''e, 
because  it  implies  wiiat  anim.ds  have  not,  |-{()i'>Ai;fr(<;, 
wish  for  an  end,  and  j^ovXuKJir,  tieliberation  with  a 
view  to  the  I'ud.  If  man  li.ul  not  v(>v{,\  permeating 
even  rr»  «i/)ih.T(M»i',  he  would  not  have  a  conception  of 
rA«u;,  nor  could  he  deliberate  with  a    view  to  it. 
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But  man  is  born  a  moral  as  he  is  born  a  rational 
being.  He  can  choose  between  alternatives,  and 
know  them  as  higher  and  lower,  i.e.  as  more  or  less 
conducive  to  the  rtAo^.  lie  is  thus  an  ufi\\\  in  a 
sense  in  which  no  other  animal  is,  and  because  he 
is  so,  and  can  take  either  of  two  courses,  all  human 
affairs  belong  to  the  rjgion  of  the  contingent  ro 
ti'Sf\«)/uti'oi>  uX/Xw*;  i'xfti'.  Human  action  can,  there- 
fore, never  fall  under  the  science  of  the  necessary. 
Ethics  deals  only  with  r«  w^  tin  ro  irnXv,  and  does 
not  offer  mathematical  accuracy.  As  a  practical 
matter  of  fact,  Aristotle  holds  the  freedom  of  the 
will,  reduces  to  an  absurdity  the  semi-necessita- 
rianism which  made  a  man  irrespcjiisible  for  vice, 
and  treats  perfect  determinism  as  not  worth  dis- 


cussing. 


Three  modern  questions  are  here  involved — 
What  is  the  moral  standard  ?  What  is  the  moral 
criterion  .'     What  is  the  moral  faculty  ? 

(a)  Of  these  the  first  was  the  more  important  for 
Aristotle,  the  last  the  great  ([ucslion  of  mtxlcrn 
days.  l'\jr  we  are  i)ractically  agreeil  as  to  the 
moral  standard.  Cjnic  and  Cyrcnaic,  Stoic  and 
ICpicurcan  lived  different  lives  and  justified  the 
difference  by  their  moral  theories.  h'or  us  one 
type  of  character  has  won  its  way  to  security,  the 
Christian  tj-jie,  the  morality  of  the  (los[)el.  So  far 
as  men  differ  about  the  moral  standanl  now,  they 
differ  rather  in  their  views  of  the  history  of  morals, 
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how  the  present  type  came  to  be  what  it  is,  whether 
it  can  be  accounted  for  by  a  progressive  natural 
evolution,  or  whether  the  Christian  ideal  was  not 
a  revelation,  and  a  new  departure  prepared  for, 
indeed,  but  not  the  product  of  previous  develop- 
ment. As  we  take  the  Christian  type,  so  Aristotle 
took  the  Greek  type,  but  he  did  not  concern  him- 
self as  to  how  it  had  come  to  be  what  it  was,  or 
why  it  was  the  fullest  known  expression  of  reason. 
We  claim  the  Christian  standard  as  a  standard  for 
man  as  man,  and  criticize  the  moral  standard  of 
the  ICthics  as  local  and  national,  and  therefore 
transient.  This  is  felt  directly  we  attempt  to 
transfer  the  virtues  of  the  l^thics  to  modern  life. 
We  feel  the  fim<oKto\ia  of  Greek  ethics,  as 
Aristotle  felt  the  /ioi'okmXhi  of  the  Spartan  type  of 
character. 

(/■J)  In  ilealinj,r  with  the  question  of  criterion,  i.e. 
why  is  one  act  more  rii^ht  than  another? 

(i.)  Aristotle  absolutely  discards  pleasure. 
Pleasure  is  neither  good  nor  bad,  nor  do  pleasures 
differ  in  kind  except  in  the  sense  tliat  they  belong 
to  different  ivifryiUu.  It  may  be  relative,  as  accom- 
panying a  proces.s  of  restoration,  or  absolute,  and  so 
far  gooil  as  the  reflex  of  an  activity,  but  j-ou  can 
get  no  criterion  from  pleasure. 

(ii.)  Aristotle  has  no  iilca  of  judging  act.s  by 
their  tendency  to  promote  the  greatest  hap[)incss 
of  the  greatest  number.     I  le  is  as  little  a  Utilitarian 
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as  a  Hedonist,  though  he  would  say  that  a  perfect 
life  t\u  tT\v  »/co'i'»)i'ti' HjuT«r»,  and  is  also  conducive  to 
the  good  of  all.  Hut  the  criterion,  as  with  Plato,  is 
psycholoj^ical.  •  Each  act  is  good  as  it  promotes 
the  activity  of  a  true  ti'tftytia,  and  "  the  better  the 
part,  and  the  better  the  man,  the  better  the  ivti)yttu." 
The  activity  of  the  highest  trtpyiia  is  the  highest 
good,  Morality  is  lower  than  philosoph)',  because 
the  tviftytia  is  lower  and  less  unmixed  ;  within  the 
area  of  morality  each  virtue  is  higher  as  it  i)ro- 
motcs  the  ascendancy  of  reason  over  animal  impulse. 
1  low  do  we  know  higher  from  lower  ?  15y  ex- 
perience. He  who  has  tried  all  gives  a  judgment 
which  is  beyond  criticism,  and  he  tells  us  oi  the 
marvellous  happiness  of  the  divine  lifeof  philosoph)-, 

(7)  Finally,  the  question  of  the  moral  faculty 
raises  no  difficulty  with  Aristotle.  It  is  reason, 
not  reason  in  its  speculative  activity  (aoifila),  but 
in  its  active  region  (i/Y»r)i'>(n-/r).  If  wc  call  this 
(l>l)in>i}mij  conscience,  we  are  reading  between  the 
lines.  For  <j>i>uviiai<,  is  simply  reascMi  exercised  in 
matters  moral,  speaking  in  the  imperative  (tTriTu- 
KTiKi'i)  as  well  as  judging  what  is  right.  It  pre- 
supposes the  wish  for  real  good  ami  the  knowledge 
of  what  it  is  and  how  to  attain  it.  And  where 
(j)f)f>viifTiij  is  perfect,  as  in  the  (nruv^nnHj  who  /s  the 
<l>f>i'tvifHK:,  there  is  a  perfect  harmony  between  ofn^it: 
and  Adyof;.     Nature  is  thus  at  peace  with  itself,  and 
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the    moral   man    may   rise    to    the    hi^dier    life   of 
Oi(itf)ia. 

Nnw,  the  modern  question  is  comph"catcd  by  the 
fact  that  wc  mix  up  the  inquiry  as  to  the  ^/vV/w 
of  the  mor  '  faculty  with  the  question  of  its 
present  nature  and  authority.  We  cannot  separate 
the  'two.  We  either  undermine  or  sustain  the 
authority  of  what  wc  all  agree  to  call  conscicm-e  by 
the  theory  we  hold  of  its  ori^n"n.  Is  it  from  beneath, 
or  from  above?  Docs  it  grow  out  of  the  beast  in 
us,  or  is  it  a  revelation  from  God  ?  Is  it  an  a  priori 
principle,  or  is  it  merely  enlightened  self-interest, 
which  has  discovered  that  selfishness  does  not  pay.> 

There  are  only  three  possible  ways  of  dealing 
with  conscience. 

I.  To  accept  it  as  an  ultimate  fact,  authoritative, 
unique,  and  inexplicable. 

II.  To  justify  its  authority  by  showing  that  it  is 
divine,  not  human. 

III.  To  untlcrminc  its  authority  by  explaining 
that  it  is  human,  not  divine,  though  a  divine  halo  in 
early  days  surrounds  it. 

Kant's  great  work  is  to  have  splendidly  vindicated 
the  fact  of  the  authority  of  conscience.  It  chal- 
lenges obedience  unhesitating  and  unquestioning. 
lUit  men  cannot  stop  here.  Childlik-e  trust  is 
beautiful,  but  impossible  for  the  old  age  of  the 
world.  We  must  ask  for  credentials,  we  must 
"  .scrutinize  the  imperial  claims  "  of  conscience.     Wc 
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must  know  who  it  is  who  commands  ?  And  when 
the  question  is  asked  it  must  be  answered.  We 
cannot  go  back  to  simple  acceptance.  As  Dr. 
Martineau  puts  it,  "  A  sovercic^n  title  must  either 
be  perfect  or  good  for  nothing  ;  against  a  detected 
pretender  there  can  be  no  high  treason."  ^  We 
then  enter  on  one  of  the  two  alternative  courses. 
We  defend  its  authority  either  by  appealing  to 
something  else  in  human  nature  or  by  something 
outside  and  above  human  nature. 

The  former  group  of  theories  are  subdivisible. 
The  question  being,  Why  is  right,  right  ?  we  have 
the  answer  of — 

(o)  Hedonism,  Utilitarianism,  evolutionary  ethics, 
in  an  ascending  scale,  declaring  that  Right  is  right 
because  it  is  pleasant  either  to  the  individual,  or 
the  community,  or  to  humanity  at  large,  producing 
the  highest  or  the  highest  possible  amount  of 
pleasure  to  each,  consistent  with  the  welfare  of  the 
whole. 

(/•i)  The  "moral  sense  "school  of  Hutcheson  and 
Shaftesbury,  who  teach  that  Right  is  right  bccau.se 
it  is  immediately  antl  instinctively  recognized  as 
morally  beautiful.  Against  this  intuitive  judgment 
there  is  no  appeal,  and  hence  it  looked  like  an 
answer  to  the  selfish  hedonism  of  llobbes.  But 
de  giisfihus  non  disputandum  is  a  dangerous  prin- 
ciple of  subjectivism  to  introduce  into  morals.  If 
'  See  llie  whole  passage,  Study  of  Religion,  i.  pp.  25,  26. 
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the  variety  of  moral  tastes  is  appealed  to  in  order 
to  discredit  conscience,  the  representing  it  as  a 
moral  sense  robs  its  judrrments  of  universah'ty. 

(7)  The  rational  school  of  Cudworth  and  Clarke 
answer  that  RiL,dit  is  right  because  it  is  true,  and 
Conscience  is  assimilated  to  the  speculative  reason, 
discerning  at  a  glance  the  eternal  and  immutable 
truths  of  morals,  as  it  discerns  the  necessity  of 
mathematical  truth. 

Here  we  find  the  "moral  sense  school  "  and  the 
"rational  school"  both  opposing  the  "selfish 
school,"  both  attemi)ting  to  justify  the  absolute 
authority  of  conscience,  but  in  doing  so  they  rob 
it  cither  of  its  nuiqucncss  or  its  authority. 

The  other  line  is  that  of  what  may  be  called 
theological  ethics,  which  connects  conscience  with 
the  divine  rather  than  with  the  human.  This  \\\ 
no  way  implies  that  morality  is  a  dt'pnuhiucc  on 
religion,  or  conscience  the  product  of  Faith,  but 
rather  that  conscience  is,  as  Cardinal  Newman 
calls  it,  "the  creative  principle  of  religion."  To 
make  morality  "positive"  instead  of  "natural," 
is  to  destroy  it,  and  it  is  truer  to  base  the  will 
of  God  on  morals  than  morals  on  the  will  of 
God. 

We  start,  then,  from  morals,  from  the  authority 
of  conscience,  and  the  fact  that  rioht  is  rii^ht. 
But,  as  Mantineau  puts  it,  ''Ethics  must  either 
perfect  themselves  into  religion,  or  disintegrate  them- 
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selves  into  Iledoiiisiii."  ^  "  Conscience  may  act  as 
human  before  it  is  discovered  to  he  divine!'  ^  But 
if  \vc  seek  for  an  explanation  at  all,  \vc  must 
ultimately  choose  between  some  form  of  thcoloy^y 
or  some  form  of  Hedonism.  "  TJie  attempts  to  con- 
struct interinediate  theories  have  only  shoivn  by 
their  instability,  the  irresistible  loj^ical  tendency  t? 
the  single  line  of  cleavage,  ivhich  puts  religious 
thought  on  the  one  side,  and  the  eudaemonist  on  the 
other"  (p.  26). 

There  is  no  discussion  of  these  questions  in 
Aristotle.  The  moral  faculty  is  reason,  and  reason 
is  divine,  but  it  is  rather  an  immanent  principle  in 
man,  leadini;  him  to  know  his  own  good,  realized 
in  the  political  community,  and  it  is  assumed  that 
to  know  is  to  obey. 

Moral  evil.  This  brings  Aristotle  to  the  question 
of  moral  evil,  so  far  as  the  question  was  known  to 
the  Greek  world.  Aristotle,  like  I'lato,  might  have 
said  of  reason  as  Bishop  Butler  says  of  conscience, 
that  "  if  it  had  might  as  it  has  right,  it  would  govern 
the  world."  But  it  doesn't  govern  the  world. 
Why  is  this?  What  is  the  explanation  of  cjkymrrKj  ? 
Socrates  and  Plato  denied  the  existence  of  such  a 
state,  Sk'i'ov  ya/i  f7r(ar/'//n/(,"  Ivmtnmi  nAAo  rt  Kfiarnv. 
Aristotle  admits  uKpama,  but,  in  explaining  it,  re- 
solves it  into  a  condition  which  is  not  aKpama. 
The  ciK'taTi'ii'  is  the  man  who  knjws  right  and  yet 
'  Stu'ly,  p.  26.  '  Ibid.,  p.  32. 
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does  wrong,  and  all  that  the  Seventh  Book  tells  us 
is,  how  it  happens  that  knowledije  may  be  latent 
or  dormant,  and  if  no!'  overpowered  yet  outwitted 
by  passion.  There  is  nothinj^  in  Aristotle  of  the 
sense  of  sin^  for  sm  implies  a  personal  God,  as 
crime  implies  tho  iaws  of  .:ociety. 

Still  the  fact  remains  that  the  lower  docs  triumph 
over  the  higher,  the  body  over  the  soul,  the  selfish 
over  the  social,  the  animal  over  the  divine.  And 
just  as  the  family  guards  against  atomism  and 
leads  on  to  the  7r»»\ir,  so  fviendship  guards  against 
individualism  ami  j)rcparcs  tho  way  for  perfect 
justice.  Friendship  introduces  the  man  to  another 
self,  mjfior  (tiiTur,  whom  he  loves  unselfishly,  and  in 
whom  he  sees  the  extension  and  the  counterpart 
of  his  own  best  self.  The  friendship  of  the  good, 
which  is  the  only  true  friendship,  is  thus  a  realized 
love  of  ro  MiAoi'  divested  of  the  lower  and  selfish 
L'lements  of  gain  or  pleasure.  W'c  live  in  our  own 
acts,  and  in  friendship  we  live  in  one  another's 
acts.  We  need  friends  not  for  gain,  for  the  perfect 
life  is  complete  in  itself,  but  because  goodness  loves 
to  see  itself  reflected,  and  even  the  divine  life  of 
philosoph}'  is  twice  blest  when  the  philosopher 
finds  a  true  (ri'ivtftyor,  and  God  loves  the  philosopher 
because  in  liini  lie  sees  a  dim  and  imperfect  re- 
flection of  His  own  OiMfHu. 


M 
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IX. 


SOME  CURIOUS   PARALLia.S  BETWEEN 
GREEK   AND   CIIINICSIC   THOUGHT. 


[A  Paper  rcail  befure  the  Aristnteliaii  Society,  April  29,  1SS9.'] 

TilFKi:  arc  at  the  present  ti.nc  three  reh'i^ions,  if 
we  arc  right  in  calling  tliein  religions  (a  question 
which  wc  may  post[)onc  for  the  present),  which 
have  a  legal  standing  in  China.  They  arc  Con- 
fucicviism,  Taoism,  and  niichi/iisni.  Of  these, 
liuddhism  ha.s  no  claim  to  be  indigenous,  as  it 
never  found  its  way  to  China  till  after  the  Christian 
era,  With  regard  to  Taoism,  wc  fmd  ourselves  at 
once  in  a  difficulty  ;  for  Taoism,  as  it  exists  now, 
has  little  or  no  real  affmity  with  the  older  Taoistic 
literature.  Dr.  Eegge'-*  speaks  of  it  ;is  "begotten 
by  Buddhism  out  of  the  old  superstitions  of  tlv 
country;"  and  in  his  article  on  Eao-T/e  in  tl.o 
"  Enc)'clop;i:dia  Ikitannica,"  he  draws  a  sharj)  dis- 
tinction   between     Taoism    as    a    philosopb.y    and 

'  riiis  jiapcr  cml)oilii's  the  siil)>taiwc  of  a  noii'  mi  ('inlR'^c' 
I'iiilu^opliy  priliM'il  iiy  .\,  I,,  M.  In  II,  .\.  <iiK"-'-  < 'lniaii^;-T/.i'i, 
\lysUi',  .MiiiMlis!,  anil  I'liiio^iplui , 

''  Tao-U-Cliiny,  p.  4. 
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Taoism  as  a  religion.  Similarly,  Mr.  Giles  *  speaks 
of  it  as  a  hybrid  superstition,  a  mixture  of  ancient 
nature-worship  and  Buddhistic  ceremonial,  with 
Tag  as  the  style  of  the  firm.  Dr.  lulkins,  in  his 
"  Religion  in  China"  (p.  58),  says  that  the  mass  of 
the  people  believe  in  all  three  religions,  Confucian- 
ism, Taoism,  and  Buddhism,  and  explains  the  fact 
by  saying  that  they  arc  supplementary  to  each  other. 
Confucianism  being  vioral ;  Taoism,  nuxtciialistic ; 
and  Buddhism,  mctapliysical ;  in  criticism  of  which 
we  may  suggest  that,  if  this  were  true,  even  if  we 
could  accept  the  cross  division  implied  in  his  theory, 
they  would  be,  not  supplementary  to  each  other, 
but  nnituall}'  destructive. 

It  is,  however,  with  Chinese  thought,  rather  than 
with  Chinese  religion,  that  I  am  concerneil  ;  and 
here  we  arc  on  a  surer  ground,  for  we  may  at  once 
put  aside  Buddhism  as  an  exotic,  and  Taoistic 
religion  as  being  largely  composed  of  foreign 
elements. 

We  are  left,  ihen.with  Confucianism  and  Taoism, 
meaning  by  the  latter  term  the  philosoi)hical 
system,  not  the  poi)ulat  religion.  .Both  probabl)- 
arose  out  of  a  religion  of  which  we  know  nothing, 
except  so  far  as  \vc  can  piece  it  together  from  the 
rival  systems  which  claimed  to  represent  it.  lUil 
it  is  a  question  whether  either  can  rightly  be  called 
religious.      And,  in    any   case,  the    [)arallelism    to 
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Greek  thoii.q,lit  is  independent  of  an\-  religious 
elements  which  were  contained  in  them,  c^r  lay 
liehind  them. 

The  main  characteristics  of  Confucianism  and 
Taoism  are  clear  enough,  and  arc  independent  of 
the  (luestion  as  to  the  authenticity  of  certain  docu- 
ments on  which  Sinologues  are  divided. 

Confucianism  is  primarily  a  system  of  conduct  ; 
'J'aoism  is  primaril}-  a  mj'stical  philosophy.  And, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  relation  of  their  respec- 
ti\e  founders  to  one  another,  the  documents  which 
remain  to  us  rei)rcsent  two  rival  systems.  The  one 
is  moral,  the  other  metaph)-sical.  Confucianism  is 
recognized  by  the  state  as  (jrthodi_)x  ;  Taoism  is  a 
heresy.  Yet  both  were  attempts  to  interpret  and 
io  rationalize  the  religion  out  of  which  both  grew. 
Neither  Lao-Tzu  nor  his  j'ounger  contemporary, 
(,'onfucius,  professed  to  be  founders  of  systems. 
They  were  rival  interpreters,  and  the  Confucianist 
interpretation  received  State  sanction.  Hence 
Confucianism  has  become  "the  reiigi(Mi  of  China 
par  excellence^  ^  Mons.  lulgar  Ouinct's  account  of 
it  is  worth  i|uoting.     He  says — 

•'  Kationalism  ib  llif  religion  of  China  ;  positive  faith  tlie 
niily  licrcsy  ;  the  slron^f-niinclcd  man  tlic  only  pontifT".  .  .  . 
lis  ptinciplis  are  tl>c  cfiiiality  nf  all  its  nKMubciM,  intellect 
ii  llic  sole  j^ioiind  of  pre-cinincnci-,  pcr.soiial  ninit  ihr 
solo  arislorr.u  y.     l'.vcr\(hiii;^  tlicrc  is  cvaclly  nKasnicd  i  al 

'  I-cyfjt.',  Sacred  liuoks,  III,  puf.  xiii. 
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Ciliated,  weighed,  by  tlie  laws  of  huimn  nature  ;  its  one  idul 
is  good  sense.'' 

Aiul  he  asks  why  it  is  that  all  this  wisdom  lias 
produced  only  a  sublime  automacoii  ;  and  finds  tlie 
answer  in  the  fact  tliat,  according  to  Confucianism, 
"man  is  dcprivctl  of  any  ideal  above  himself." 

"Ciiincse  society,''  he  says,  "makes  man  the  final  end. 
and  so  humanity  finds  its  goal  in  its  starting-point.  It  is 
^titled  within  '.he  limits  of  humanity.  In  thi.,  dwarf  society, 
everything  is  deprived  of  its  crown.  Moralit  /  wants  heroism  ; 
loyalty,  its  royal  muse  ;  verse,  poetry  ;  philosophy,  mcta- 
physic  ;  life,  immortality;  because,  at  the  summit  of  every- 
thing, there  is  no  God."  ' 

Renan,'-  in  the  same  way,  speaks  of  Confucianism 
as  "tlie  least  su[)ernatural  of  all  religions;"  aiul 
iie  adds,  "  hence  its  mediocrity."  I'roin  the  great 
Confucianist  classics  which  remain  to  us,  most  (jf 
which  are  now  accessible  in  the  "Sacred  Hooks  (jf 
the  East,"  we  are  able  to  judge  of  the  truth  of  this. 
If  Tositivism  is  rightly  described  as  "Catholicism 
iiiiiiiis  Christianit}',"  Confucianism  may  be  called 
I'ositivisin  iiiiiitis  its  universality.  Confucianism 
has  not  even  the  "enthusiasm  of  humanity,"  like 
that  which  Positivism  has  caught  from  Christianit\'. 
It  is  rationalism  pure  and  simple  ;  a  system  (if 
conduct,  hardly  even  a  [)hilosophy,  summed  up  in 
rules  regulating  man's  iluty  to  his  neighboin-. 

Of  'I'aoism,  the   religion   of  Lao-T/u,   it  is  less 

'  "Jiiiiii'l,  l.a  ticuic  lies  Kcli^^inns,  p|i.  2i.\    2J5. 
^  (Juoto'l  liy  Lilly,  Aiick'iil  kcliyioiis,  p,  no, 
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easy  to  speak,  because  we  have  less  trustworthy 
documents.  If  the  "  Tao-te-Ching"  is  genuine,  as 
Dr.  Legge  believes,  it  is  the  only  work  of  Lao-T/u 
which  we  have.  If  not,  we  know  nothing  of  Lao- 
Tzu's  teaching  except  through  his  followers.  Ikit, 
without  deciding  this  question,  its  contrast  with 
Confucianism  is  obvious.  It  is  idealistic  and  mys- 
tical, it  is  metaphysical  from  first  to  last.  It  is 
contemptuous  of  Confucius  and  Confucianism.  In 
its  opposition  to  a  mere  practical  system,  a  religion 
limited  to  the  finite,  Taoism  must  have  appealed 
to  those  deeper  instincts  of  human  natuic  to 
which  Buddhism  appealed  later  on.  Action,  effort, 
benevolence,  usefulness, — all  these,  in  theory,  have 
a  place  in  Confucianism.  lUit  its  last  word  is 
worldly  wisdom.  To  the  Taoist  all  this  savours 
t)f  "the  rudiments  f)f  the  world."  Its  "charity 
and  duly,"  its  "  ceremonies  and  music,"  are  the 
"Touch  not,  taste  not,  handle  not,"  of  an  ephemeral 
state  of  being,  and  perish  in  the  using.  And  the 
sage  seeks  for  the  Absolute,  the  li;,i.,.ie,  the 
Internal.     He  would  attain  Uj  Tao. 

It  would  have  seemed  as  if  in  these  rival  .systems 
we  should  look  in  vain  for  parallelisms  to  Greek 
thought.  Meta[)h)'sics  and  morals  were  never 
separateil  in  the  best  da^'s  of  Greek  life,  as  we 
find  them  separateil  in  Taoism  and  Confucianism. 
Socrates  professed  to  deal  with  ethics,  and  put 
metaphysics   aside  ;    but    the  ([ueslions   which    he 
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raised  in  the  moral  region  were  metaphysical 
questions,  and  suggested  by  a  metaphysical  cause. 
In  Plato,  the  moral  life  rests  on  a  metaphysical 
basis  ;  and  in  Aristotle,  while  a  sharp  dividing 
line  exists  between  the  sphere  of  the  necessary 
and  the  sphere  of  the  contingent,  between  BuopttriKn 
on  the  one  side  and  TrpaKTiKi'i  and  irontriKi'i  on  the 
other  ;  yet,  (l)f}in>timr,  or  the  philosophy  of  Life,  is 
the  handmaid  of  (Tixjna,  the  philosophy  of  Truth, 
and  the  moral  life  shades  off  into  the  life  of  philo- 
sophic contemplation.  Vet,  though  in  Greece 
of  the  time  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  the  meta- 
physical and  moral  are  distinguished,  but  not  yet 
separated,  we  are  still  abl  ♦^o  find  in  it  parallels 
to  both  Confucianism  and  Taoistic  ways  of  think- 
ing. Due  allowance,  however,  has  to  be  made 
for  the  fact  that  Confucianism  and  Taoism  were 
developed  by  antagonism  to  one  another,  and 
therefore  for  a  more  comi)lete  parallel  to  Taoism 
we  must  go  to  Neo-Platonism,  while  the  closer 
parallelism,  if  it  e.xist,  to  Confucianism  must  be 
sought  amongst  the  Sceptics  who  had  abandoned 
metaphysics  for  empiricism  and  a  merely  practical 
system. 

I  propose,  then,  to  point  out  tlu>  parallelism  as 
il  exists  between  Confucianism  and  Greek  ethics, 
and  between  Taoism  and  Greek  inetaph}'sics,  as 
we   know  them   in   the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries, 

n.c. 
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Confucius  was  born  in  551  B.C.,  a  hundred  years 
earlier  than  Socrates.  His  character  and  the  main 
facts  of  his  Hfe  and  doctrine  are  as  matter-of-fact 
as  his  sj'stcm.  There  is  nothing  ascetic  or  spiritual 
in  his  teaching.  He  never,  so  far  as  we  know, 
dealt  with  higher  and  deeper  questions,  such  as 
the  existence  of  God,  the  soul,  immortality.  He 
was  content  to  ask.  How  shall  I  do  my  duty  to 
my  neighbour?  How  shall  1  live  as  a  good 
citizen?  Tliis  is  exactly  the  problem  in  Aristotle's 
I'^thics  ;  and,  if  we  remember  that,  whatever  may 
have  been  Aristotle's  theological  or  metaphysical 
basis,  he  steadily  keeps  it  apart  from  his  moral 
philosophy  proper,  we  shall  feci  that  he  is  at 
least  so  far  on  common  ground  with  Confucianism. 

Now,  the  Aristotelian  answer  to  the  moral  ques- 
tion is,  as  every  one  knows,  summed  up  in  the 
iloctrine  of  the  Mean,  a  doctrine  which  we  can 
trace  growing  up  in  Socrates  and  taking  defmite 
shape  in  Plato.  The  virtuous  life  is  the  rational 
life,  that  1..  the  harmonious  life,  the  life  (jf  balance 
and  cc[uipoise.  The  virtuous  man  is  at  peace  with 
himself;  the  vicious  man's  soul  is  in  a  state  of 
frr((fTu;.  There  is  a  one-sidedness  (fun'oKtoXia)  in 
which  culture  is  neglected  in  the  interests  of  bodily 
training,  and  a  one-siiledness  in  which  bodily 
training  is  forgotten  through  exclusive  devotion 
to  culture.  The  metal  (to  use  another  meta[)lu)r 
from     riato's    "Republic")    may    be    brittle    from 
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want  of  tempering,  or  it  may  lose  its  strength  by 
being  tempered  over-much.  So  in  regard  to  plea- 
sures, the  true  Hfc  imph'cs  the  /aTpitriK,)  rt'xi'fj,  the 
art  of  measurement,  the  power  of  striking  the 
balance,  as  it  were,  so  as  to  secure  the  normal 
development  of  nature;  or,  as  we  have  it  in  terms 
more  closely  approximating  to  those  of  Aristotle, 
it  is  a  f.i(Ti>tnTi)<j,  a  mean  state  secured  by  imposing 
the  law  of  reason  on  the  lawlessness  of  the  pas- 
sions, the  indeterminate  element  in  human  nature. 
The  vicious  go  beyond  or  fall  short  of  this  state 
of  equipoise,  and  so  their  nature  is  destroyed  in 
various  degrees  and  different  ways. 

The  Aristotelian  doctrine  of  the  Mean  is  the 
final  statement  of  this  view.  The  attempts  which 
have  been  made  to  connect  it  with  MHAKN  ATAN 
antl  the  praise  of  moderation  and  /thfud  tpya  in 
ilesiod  are  often  thoroughly  misleading;  for  the 
value  of  the  Aristotelian  doctrine  is  not  its  negative 
teachir.g  as  to  the  avoiding  of  extremes,  which 
would  give  us  no  standard,  and  leave  us  with  a 
glorification  of  the  commonplace  ;  its  real  value 
is  its  positive  teaching,  that  virtue  is  the  realizing 
of  a  law,  the  law  of  one's  being,  which,  though 
it  varies  in  one  as  compared  with  others,  is  abso- 
lute for  the  individual.  It  is  the  preservation  of 
that  harmony  which  vice  destroys,  the  state  of 
perfect  balance  which  may  be  lost  in  either  of  two 
opposite  ways.     Reason  (AoyntO.  which  never  (luite 
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lost  for  a  Greek  its  earlier  meaninc^  of  a  law  of 
proportion,  was  the  principle  which  secured  this 
order.  V^irtuc  was  the  life  Kmn  ro)-  uftOi'n<  Xu^ov, 
or,  rather,  the  life  fii-u  Aoyoi*,  and  vice  the  lawless 
and  irrational  life.  If  it  is  not  clear  in  Aristotle 
whether  this  Aoyof  is  external  or  immanent,  this 
is  only  the  difficulty  which  appeared  "writ  large" 
in  his  account  of  the  world  where  the  reign  of  law 
prevails.  There,  too,  he  cannot  settle  the  question 
whether  it  exists  like  a  general  commanding  an 
army,  or  as  an  hiimanent  principle  of  order  in 
the  army  itself  It  only  needed  that  this  should 
be  expressed  in  Stoic  language,  as  kutu  (fwrtiv  4>'/i'. 
to  arrive  at  the  conclusion,  already  implicit  in 
Aristotle,  that  the  man  who  is  in  harmony  with 
himself  is  //>so  facto  in  harmony  with  the  world, 
for  it  is  the  same  Ao-yoc,  or  balancing  principle, 
which  in  nature  shows  itself  as  law,  and  in  man  as 
rationality. 

Now,  it  is  a  remarkable  thing  that  one  of  the 
chief  Confucianist  writings,  which  deals  with  the 
theory  of  morals,  should  have  for  its  title  "  The 
Doctrine  of  the  Mean."  This  treatise  (known  as 
(hung  Yung)  is  a  part  of  the  "  Li-Ki,"  or  "Book 
of  Rites,"  one  of  the  five  great  canonical  works 
of  Confucianism.  In  1861  it  was  translated  by 
Dr.  Lcgge,  with  the  title  "The  Doctrine  of  the 
Mean."  When  in  i8iS5  he  retranslated  it  for  the 
"Sacred  liooks  of  the  East"  (vols,  xxvii.  xxviii,). 
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he  chaniTcd  the  title  to  "  The  State  of  Equilibri 


lum 


and  Harmony."  The  meaning  of  these  terms, 
which  are  united  in  the  title,  we  find  explained 
in  the  opening  section.  The  treatise  is  the  \\ork 
of  Tzse-zse,  the  grandson  of  Confucius,  and  a 
contemporary  of  Socrates. 

It  will  be  perhaps  better  to  give  some  extracts 
from  this  treatise,  and  then  to  point  out  the 
parallelism  between  it  and  the  iVristotelian  philo- 
sophy. There  is  a  good  deal  in  the  treatise  which 
is  unintelligible,  antl  a  considerable  portion,  includ- 
ing some  eleven  sections  (§§  48-59),  which  seems 
to  have  been  interpolated  from  a  treatise  on  "  Filial 
I'iet)-."  The  actual  descrii^tion  of  the  perfect 
character,  though  in  some  [joints  it  is  curiously 
like  the  Greek  ideal,  is  necessarily  moulded  by 
the  circumstances  of  Chinese  life,  and  the  remains 
nf  ancestor  wcjrship  still  show  themselves,  and 
perhaps  explain  the  atmosphere  of  reverence  which 
we  look  for  in  vain  in  Aristotle.  The  doctrine  of 
the  Mean  is,  however,  the  main  point  of  likeness. 
1  cjuote  Dr.  Legge's  latest  translation,  with  a  few 
\erbal  alterations. 

§  I.  "What  Heaven  lias  conferred  is  railed  (lie  Nature. 
All  accordance  wiUi  this  naluic  is  called  the  Path  [of 
Duty].  Tlie  regulaliou  ol  this  path  is  called  [the  .Syjileni  ot  | 
Instruction. 

S  2.  "'I'lic  path  must  not  bo  left  (or  an  instant  ;  if  it  could 
1)0  left,  it  would  not  be  the  path." 

Here  we  have  alreaii)'  ;i  theor\-  <.A  \''irtue  as  rt> 
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Kara  <pv(Tiv  L,}iv,  the  realizing  the  law  of  one's  being. 
This  is  Tao,  the  path,  and  it  is  by  education  that 
life  must  be  regulated  and  restrained  to  the  Path. 

§5.  "Wlicn  there  are  no  stirrinf,rs  of  pleasure,  anger, 
sorrow,  01  joy,  we  call  it  the  state  of  Equilibriuui.  When 
those  feciinijs  have  been  stirred,  and  ail  in  their  due 
measure  and  de^'ree,  we  call  it  the  state  of  Ifanno/iy.  This 
Kquilibrium  is  the  source  of  all  action,  and  this  Harmony 
the  universal  Path. 

S  6.  "  Let  the  states  of  Hi|uilibriuni  and  Harmony  exist  in 
perfection,  and  heaven  and  earth  would  be  in  their  due 
order,  and  all  thinj^'s  would  llourish. 

§  7.  "The  perfect  man  exhibits  this  state  of  ecpiilibrium 
and  harmony,  inferior  men  the  opposite  of  this.  The  perfect 
man  does  so  because  he  is  perfect,  the  inferior  men  fail  to 
do  so  because  they  are  inferior. 

§  S.  "  The  manner  said,  '  Perfect  is  the  state  of  eciuilibrium 
and  harmony!  Kew  have  they  ever  been  who  could  attain 
to  it.' 

§  9.  "  The  master  said,  '  I  know  how  it  is  that  the  Path  is 
not  walked  in.  'I'hc  cunning  go  beyond  it,  and  the  stupid 
fall  short  of  it.  The  worthy  (?  the  great)  go  beyond  it,  the 
unworthy  do  not  come  uj)  to  it.  There  is  nobody  but  eats 
and  drinks,  but  they  arc  few  who  can  distinguish  llavours.' ''" 

',Cf.    5tdKf.H<Tl<!   XUflulV.) 

These  first  sections  are,  as  it  were,  the  text  of  the 
treatise,  and  the  commentary  upon  them  is  often 
very  obsciu'e.  Still  some  points  suggest  a  curious 
parallel  to  the  Greek  view  of  the  virtuous  or 
rational  life  being,  in  contrast  with  vicious  lives,  a 
mean,  while  in  itself  it  realizes  the  idea  of  human 
nature. 

The  title  of  Tze-tzse's  treatise  really  consists  of 
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two  substantives,  the  one  signifying  Equilibrium, 
the  other  Harmony,  and  the  two  ideas  arc  in- 
tended to  be  combined,  which  in  English  can  only 
be  done  by  making  the  one  adjectival.  We  must 
speak  of  a  state  of  equilibrated  harmony,  or  har- 
monious equilibration,  and  neither  phrase  is  un- 
objectionable. The  meaning,  however,  is  clear. 
The  condition  of  the  perfect  man  combines  move- 
ment and  rest.  Mere  (nrcdhia  would  give  equili- 
brium without  harmony ;  the  -n-aOti  unregulated 
would  be  the  destruction  of  harmony.  The  perfect 
man,  who  is  said  to  ''embody  the  Mean"  (§  19),  is 
the  only  being  in  whom  nature  realizes  its  riXng. 

"  The  pcrfcctintr  of  nature  is  cliaractcristic  of  heaven,''  we 
are  told.  "  To  attain  to  that  perfection  belongs  to  man.  He 
who  possesses  tliat  perfection  Iiits  what  is  riH:ht  without  an 
effort,  and  apjirehcnds  it  witliout  any  exercise  of  thought  ; 
he  is  the  sage  (for,  as  with  Aristotle,  6  <nrov8alos  is  6  cppovinos, 
so  with  the  Confucianist).  The  sage  naturally  and  easily 
embodies  the  right  way.  He  who  attains  to  perfection  is 
he  who  chooses  what  is  good,  and  firmly  holds  it  tast"i;§  19). 

And  this  rtXtuWijr  puts  the  i)crfect  man  in  a 
state  of  harmon)-,  not  only  with  himself,  but  with 
all  that  is.  The  well-being  which  Aristotle  speaks 
•  if  as  tiicdifiovld  is  not  something  added  to  or  won 
by  his  perfcctncss.     The  perfection  is  iv^aijuovla. 

"  It  is  only  he  of  all  under  heaven  who  is  entirely  perfect," 
we  are  told,  "  that  can  give  his  full  develo|)ment  to  his 
nature.  Able  to  give  its  full  development  to  his  own  nature, 
he  can  also  give  the  same  to  the  nature  of  other  men.     .Able 
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to  give  its  full  devel()])inent  to  the  nature  of  other  men,  he 
can  also  gi\e  the  same  to  the  natures  of  all  that  is.  .  .  . 
Thus  he  forms  a  tcraion  with  heaven  and  earth"  (§  22). 

"  Perfection,"  \vc  arc  told,  "  is  seen  in  self-com- 
pletion, and  the  path  is  self-directed"  (§  25).  But 
selfishness  is  as  carefully  excluded  as  in  .Aristotle. 
For  the  development  of  the  true  self  implies  the 
completing,  not  the  destruction,  of  other  selves. 
"  lie  who  is  perfect  does  not  only  complete  him- 
self; his  perfection  enables  him  to  complete  all 
(jthcr  Vicinijs  also"  (§  2S).  His  self-completion 
shows  his  moral  Ljoodness,  the  completion  of 
others  his  wisdom.  And  thus  his  nature  is  truly 
developed,  both  in  itself  and  in  its  relation  to 
others. 

All  this,  however,  is  inore  closely  connected 
with  the  idea  of  balance  and  harmony  than  in 
Aristotle.  It  is  indeed  like  a  fusion  of  the  Aris- 
totelian doctrine  of  the  Mean  with  the  Platonic 
view  of  virtue  as  a  harmony,  or  rather,  perhaps,  it 
is  the  Aristotelian  doctrine  with  the  implicit  idea 
of  harmony  brout;ht  out  into  prominence.  Like 
Aristotle,  Tzse-zse  sees  the  difficulty  of  hitting  the 
Mean,  and  uses  the  same  meta[)hor,  "  In  archery 
we  see  something  like  the  wa}'  of  the  perfect  man. 
When  the  archer  misses  the  centre  of  the  target 
he  turns  round  and  seeks  for  the  cause  of  failine 
in  himself"  (§  40).  yXristotle's  illustrations  are  well 
known,   fx'or   Tu^inai    (tkuttov  \\uvTir,  etc.   (I.  ii.    2), 
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fHfbtOV    fXtV    TO    dwOTVXUV    TOV     (TKOTTOI),     \aXtirOV     Ct    TO 

iTrtTvxi7r>  (II.  vi.  1 4).  l^ut  the  perfect  man  becomes 
a  law  to  himself,  loawip  kciviov  kiu  fxi-pov,  because 
he  embodies  the  principle  of  harmony  and  equili- 
brium. What  he  does  he  does  because  he  is 
perfect,  t(J)  rotouroc  th'm.  Hence  he  is  not  only  a 
law  unto  himself  (oiov  vo/xot;  wv  eaurrj)),  he  becomes 
a  standard  for  others.  The  movements  of  the 
perfect  man  mark  out  for  ages  the  true  path  for 
all,  his  actions  are  a  law  for  others,  his  ^vords 
the  pattern  for  others.  Those  who  are  far  from 
him  look  longingly  for  him,  and  those  who  are 
near  are  never  weary  of  him  (§  50). 

The  interesting  thing  is  that,  while  we  can 
hardly  imagine  two  types  of  life  more  unlike  than 
that  of  the  Greek  and  the  Chinaman,  the  theory 
of  virtue  as  the  life  of  equilibrium  secured  by 
reason  is  the  same  in  both.  The  life  of  the  China- 
man is  stilted,  artificial,  formal,  controlled  by  what 
looks  like  a  traditional  .system  of  positive  law, 
endless,  and  to  us,  meaningless  conventionalisms 
of  ritual  and  behaviour,  of  ceremonies  and  music  ; 
the  life  of  the  Greek  is  a  life  of  free  and 
happy,  almost  instinctive,  kinship  with  nature ; 
the  doctrine  of  virtue  as  the  harmon)-  of  nature, 
that  which  puts  man  in  tune,  as  it  were,  with  the 
external  world  and  his  fellow- man— the  idea  of 
right  as  the  moraIl\-  Ijc.uitiful— all  this  seems  to 
be    quite   natural    to  the   Greek.     Vet.  behind  all 
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the  positive  laws  ,'uul  tlie  CMivcntionalitics  of 
Confucianism,  \\c  find  the  same  idea  of  reason 
as  the  great  balancing  power  of  life,  and  the 
doctrine  of  the  Mean  the  centre  of  its  moral 
thcor}'. 

There  was  a  time  when  historians  of  Greck 
jihilosophy  used  to  point  out  what  were  considered 
to  be  the  characteristics  of  Greek  thought,  and 
then  to  put  down  to  "Oiiental  influence  "  anything 
which  did  not  at  once  agree  with  these  character- 
istics. How  and  through  what  channels  this 
"Oriental  influence"  was  exercised,  it  was  never 
easy  to  determine,  nor  was  it  always  thought 
worthy  of  much  discussion.  In  recent  times, 
however,  a  greater  knowledge  of  Eastern  sj'stcms 
has  familiarized  us  with  much  which,  on  the  same 
principle,  ought  to  be  attributed  to  "  Greek  in- 
fluence." And  the  result  has  been  that  we  have 
learned  to  put  aside  theories  of  derivation,  and 
to  content  ourselves  with  tracing  tiie  evolution 
of  reason  and  of  rational  problems,  ami  to  expect 
parallelisms  even  where  the  circumstances  arc 
widely  different. 

We  used  to  be  told  that  tin:  Greek  mind,  in  it;; 
s[)eculalion  and  its  art,  was  characterized  by  its 
love  of  order,  harmoii)',  and  symmetry,  in  contrast 
with  the  monstrous  creations  of  the  Oriental 
imagination,  and  the  "colossal  ugliness  f)f  tlu- 
Tyramids  ;"  and  it  was  .said  with  reason  that  the 
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Aristotelian  doctrine  of  the  Mean  was  the  ripe 
fruit  of  the  practical  inquiries  of  the  Greeks,  and 
was  the  ethical  counterpart  of  their  artistic 
development.  Yet  we  find  tb.e  doctrine  of  the 
Mean  in  an  undisputed  Confucianist  writing  of 
the  time  of  Socrates,  and  no  one  will  seriously 
suggest  that  Aristotle  had  private  access  to  the 
Li-Ki. 

I  turn  now  to  that  otlier  system  of  Chinese 
thought  which  rc[)rcsents  its  }itctapJtysical,  as  Con- 
fucianism represents  its  iiioi-al,  conclusions.  Here 
again  we  must  remind  ourselves  that — whatever 
may  have  been  the  case  in  the  sixth  century  ]i.c. — 
in  the  times  of  Chuang-Tzu  and  Tzse-zse  meta- 
physics and  morals  had  parted  into  divergent 
channels  ;  mctaphj'sics  had  become  mystical,  and 
morals  a  merely  practical  and  utilitarian  sj-stem, 
which  had  been  further  paral}v.ed  by  being 
enforced  bj'  the  state  and  based  almost  exclu- 
sively on  authority.  We  must  further  remind 
ourselves  that  neither  Taoism  nor  Confucianism 
claimed  to  be  new,  but  were  rival  interpretations 
of  that  which  lay  behintl  both — t/ic  (foctrinc  of 
Tiro.  W'c  have  seen  how  Confucianism  gave  a 
practical  interpretation  of  the  doctrine.  The  life 
of  practical  moralit)-,  that  is  Tao,  "  the  Waj-."  He 
who  realizes  the  state  of  o([uilibrium  and  harmony 
walks  in  "  the  Way,"  reaches  the  perfection  which 
Heaven  willed,  develops  his  nature  according  to 
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its  own  law,  and  so  finds  himself  in  accord  with 
the  universe,  with  men,  and  with  himself.  This 
practical  system  was  that  which  came  to  be  con- 
sidered orthodox,  and  the  deeper  antl  more  si)ccu- 
lative  interpretation  of  Tao  came  to  be  looked 
upon  as  heresy,  but  as  a  heresy  which  was 
tolerated,  not  persecuted. 

It  is  obvious  to  any  student  of  the  history  of 
thought  that  when  the  practical  and  speculative 
elements  in  human  nature  are  thus  separated  the 
divergence  will  rapidly  increase.  Metaphysics 
divorced  from  morals  will  become,  as  it  always 
does,  more  and  moie  m)'stical,  and  even  defiantly 
antinomian  ;  while  morals  dei)ri\'ed  of  its  meta- 
physical or  thcdlogical  basis  become  a  sterotypcd 
system  of  rules  of  conduct,  as  [)o\verless  to  furnish 
a  motive  for  conduct  as  it  is  to  stimulate  moral 
progress. 

I  propose  to  take  the  philosophy  of  Chuang- 
'i'/u  as  an  untloiibtcd  re[)resentation  of  Taoism, 
though  of  course  representing  a  later  devel()[)ment 
of  the  doctrine.  What  Lao-T/.fi,  the  founder  of 
Taoism,  taught  it  is  impossible  to  say,  while  the 
aulhenticily  of  the  "  Tao-Te-Chiiig  "  is  still  under 
tlisputc.  JUil  the  [)hilosophy  (jf  Chuang-Tzu,  who 
lived  some  two  centuries  after  Lao-T/fi,  ;uul  was 
probabl)-  a  conli.inporar)-  of  Mcncius,  is  now  thrown 
open  to  ordinary  people  by  l\Ir.  (dies'  translation. 
It  is  \\  plulosoph)\  and  not  in  any  sei^.se  a  riligion. 
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It  has  no  riglit  to  be  considered  a  Sacred  Book, 
unless  we  arc  prepared  to  number  Aristotle's 
metaphysics  amonc,^  the  Sacred  Books  of  Greece. 
Indeed,  till  the  middle  of  the  ci!:,dith  century  of  our 
era  (742  A.n.)  it  was  not  so  classed. 

Chuanc^-Tzu's  philosophy  is  a  protest  apjainst 
Confucianism,  and  an  attempt  to  restore  the 
idealism  of  Lao-T/.u.  Confucius  sums  up  every- 
thiuf^  in  duty  to  one's  neiL;hbour,  i;j^norin!'j  the 
sui)ernatural  and  the  invisible  ;  Chuang-Tzu  pro- 
tests ai^ainst  this  mere  worldly  wisdom,  and,  under 
cover  of  the  name  of  Lao-T/.u,  develops  a  pure 
mysticism. 

The  main  positions  of  Chuan,cf-Tzu's  philoso- 
phical system  are  summed  up  in  the  fust  seven 
chapters,  the  rest  of  the  volume  beiu'^^  an  expan- 
sion antl  a  coniniciitar)-. 

CluianLf-Tzu's  first  cha|)ter  is  mainly  critical  and 
destructive,  poinlini;'  out  the  worthlessncss  of  ordi- 
nary judj^inents,  and  the  unreality  of  sense  know- 
led.L;e.  The  Lji;4antic  Rukh,  ;it  the  h,ei^t;ht  of  90,000 
It,  is  a  mere  mote  in  the  sunbeam.  For  size  is 
relati\'e.  The  cicada,  which  can  just  lly  from  tree 
to  tree,  lau-^hs  with  the  di^ve  at  the  Rukli's  \\\'^\\ 
nit;ht,  ]'\)r  s[)aec  also  is  relative.  Comimred  with 
tlu;  mushroom  of  a  day,  P'en^r-Tsu  is  as  did  a^ 
Methuselah  ;  but  what  is  his  a;4e  to  that  <if  the 
fabled  tree,  whose  spring;  and  autumn  make  u[) 
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16,000  years?  Time,  then,  is  relative,  too.  And 
though  men  wonder  at  him  wlio  could  "  ride  upon 
the  wind  and  travel  for  many  da)-,s,"  he  is  but  a 
cliild  to  one  who  "  roams  through  the  realms  of 
For-I'.vcr." 

This  doctrine  of  "relativity,"  which  is  a  common- 
place in  Greek  as  it  is  in  modern  philosophy,  is 
made  the  basis,  both  in  ancient  and  motlern  times, 
of  two  O'jposite  conclusions.  LLither  it  is  argued 
that  all  sense  knowledge  is  relative,  and  sense  is 
the  only  organ  of  knowledge,  therefore  real  know- 
ledge is  im[)ossible  ;  or  else  the  rehitivity  of  sense 
knowledge  leads  men  to  draw  a  sh;ir[)  contrast 
between  sense  and  reason,  and  to  turn  away  from 
the  outward  in  order  to  listen  to  the  inward  voice. 
The  one  alternative  is  sce))ticism,  the  other  idealism, 
antl,  in  its  later  de\'elopmcnts,  mysticism.  '  Greek 
thought  the  earliest  reiiresentatives  of  the  former 
are  the  .Sophists,  of  the  latter  Ileracleitus. 

There  is  no  doubt  to  which  side  of  the  antithesis 
Chuang-TzCi  belongs,  His  cx[iosure  of  false  and 
superficial  thinking  looks  at  first  hkc  tlu;  destruc- 
tion of  knowledge.  Even  Socrates  was  caUed  a 
Soi)hist  because  of  his  destructive  criticism  and 
his  restless  challenging  of  popular  views.  Jkit 
Chuang-Tzu  has  nothing  o{  the  sceptic  in  him. 
lie  is  an  idealist  and  u  mj-stic,  with  all  the  idealist's 
haired  of  a  utilitarian  sj'stem,  and  the  m)'stic's 
contempt  for  a  life  of  mere  external  activil)',  even 
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perhaps  with  something  of  the  rch"gious  man's 
fear  and  distrust  of  worldUncss.  "  The  perfect 
man  ignores  self ;  the  divine  man  ignores  action  ; 
the  true  sage  ignores  reputation "  (p.  5).  Tiic 
J'Impcror  Yao  would  have  abdicated  in  favour  of  a 
hermit,  but  the  hermit  rc[)Hcs  that  "  reputation  is 
but  the  sliadow  of  rcaUty,"  and  will  not  exchange 
the  real  for  the  seeming.  But  greater  than  Yao 
and  the  hermit  is  the  divine  being  who  dwells  in 
the  mysterious  mountain  in  a  state  of  pure,  passion- 
less inaction. 

For  the  sage,  then,  life  means  death  to  all  that 
men  think  life,  the  life  of  Si-cniin^q-  or  reputation,  of 
Join^  or  action,  of  beings;-  or  individual  self-liood. 
This  leads  on  to  the  "  budget  of  paradoxes "  in 
Chap.  II.  As  in  the  moral  ami  active  rcgitin  we 
escape  from  the  world  and  self,  and  are  able  to 
reverse  and  look  down  ui)on  the  world's  judgments, 
so  in  the  speculative  region  we  get  behind  and 
beyond  the  contradictions  of  ordinary  thinking, 
and  of  speech  which  stereotypes  abstractions.  The 
sage  knows  nothing  of  the  distinction  between 
subjective  and  objective.  It  exists  only  ex  analo- 
,/,'•/'(/  /loniinis,  "  I'rom  the  stamlpoint  of  Tao"  all 
things  arc  one.  l'eo[)lc  "  guided  by  the  criteria  of 
their  own  mind,"  see  only  the  contrailiction,  the 
manifoldness,  the  difference  ;  the  sage  sees  the 
many  disappearing  in  the  One,  in  which  subjec- 
tive and  objective,  positive  and  negative,  here  and 
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there,  somewhere  and  nowhere,  meet  and  blend. 
For  hiin,  "abeam  and  a  pillar  are  identical.  So 
are  ugliness  ami  beauty,  greatness,  wickedness, 
pervcrscncss,  and  strangeness.  Separation  is  the 
same  as  construction  :  construction  is  the  same  as 
destructicjn  "  (pp.  19,  2uJ.  The  sage  "blends 
everj'thing  into  one  harmonious  whole,  rejecting 
the  comparison  of  this  and  that.  Rank  and  pre- 
cctlence,  which  the  vulgar  prize,  the  sage  stolidly 
ignores.  The  universe  itself  may  pass  away,  but 
he  will  flourish  still  "  (p.  29).  "Were  the  oce:)n 
itself  scorched  up,  he  would  not  feel  hot.  Were 
the  milky  way  frozen  liard  he  would  not  feel  cnld. 
Were  the  mountairis  to  be  riven  with  thunder,  arul 
the  great  dcej)  to  be  thrown  up  by  storm,  he  would 
not  tremble  "  (pp.  2;,  2S). 

"Si  fraclus  illaljatur  orbis, 
Impavidum  foricnt  ruin;r." 

He  is  "embraced  in  the  obliterating  unity  of  God," 
and  passing  into  the  realm  of  the  Infnu'te  funis  rest 
therein  (p,  31). 

It  is  impossible  in  reading  this  cha[)ter  on  "The 
identity  of  Contraries  "  not  t(j  be  reminded  of  the 
greatest  of  the  pre-Socratic  thinkers,  in  some  ways 
the  greatest  of  Greek  metaphysicians,  Ileracleitus. 
The  disi)aragcmcnt  of  .sense  knowledge,  ami  the 
contcm[)t  for  common  view.s  is  indeed  ecpially 
marketl    in    l'"leaticism,   and    there    is    much    in 
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Chuang-TzLi  which  recalls  Parmenides/  so  far  as 
the  contrast  between  the  way  of  truth  and  the  way 
of  error,  the  true  belief  in  the  One  and  the  popular 
belief  in  the  Many,  is  concerned.  ]5ut  no  one  can 
read  Chuang-Tzu  without  feeling  that,  with  him, 
the  "One"  is  not  the  dead  Unit  of  Eleaticism, 
which  resulted  from  the  thinking  away  of  differ- 
ences, but  the  living  Unity  of  Ileracleitus,  in 
which  contraries  co-exist.  Jleracleitus,  indeed, 
seems  to  have  been  a  man  after  Chuang-Tzu's 
own  heart,  not  only  in  his  obscurity,  which  won 
for  him  the  title  of  />  rrMmn'fV;,  but  in  his  indiffer- 
ence to  worldly  position,  shown  in  the  fact  that, 
like  the  Emperor  Yao,  he  abdicated  in  his  brother's 
favour  {^Diog.  Lacit.  i.v.  i),  and  in  his  supercilious 
disregard  for  the  learned  like  Ilesiod  and  Pytha- 
goras and  Xenophanes  and  Ilecataeus,^  no  less 
than  for  the  common  people"  of  his  day. 

"Listen,"  says  Ileracleitus,  "not  to  me,  but  to 
reason,  and  confess  the  true  wisdom  that  'All 
things  are  Onk.'"  *  "All  is  One.  the  divided  and 
the  undivided,  the  begotten  and  the  unbegotten, 
the  mortal  ami  the  innnortal,  reason  and  eternity, 
father  and  sun,  God  and  justice,"^     "Cold  is  hot, 

'  Soc  lliL'  lV;it;im;iits  in  Riucr  ;iiul    I'lfUor's  WUK.   I'liil.  Ciixc, 
§§  9J  iin'l  94.  A.  II,     Si'vcnlli  t'llition. 

'■'  llcracl.  Kpli,  Kill.,  xvi.,  cd.  ISywaUr. 

'  oX'^i'Ad/Sii/iov  'H/ia((AfiTiiv,      Timoii  11]),  I)iiii;.  Lacit, ,  ix.  I. 
()i'i)c  <',an)  dAAa  tiiO  Aiiyou  (xKoxmiwrai  i5/jo.\o'ytfi>'  ijoifiv  firri  iV 
TTtiiTa  (Ji'di.      Ilt'iail,  I'.iili.  Kcll.,  i. 

^  Jliji)Milyiuh  l\i,'l.  Iiacr.,  \\.  <■), 
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lieat  is  cold,  that  which  is  moist  is  parched,  that 
which  is  dried  up  is  wet."  ^  "Good  and  evil  arc 
the  same."  ^  "Gods  arc  mortal,  men  immortal: 
our  life  is  their  death,  our  death  their  life,""' 
"Upward  and  downward  are  the  same." '^  "The 
beginning  and  the  end  arc  one." '"  "  Life  and 
death,  sleeping  and  waking,  youth  and  age  are 
identical."  ''' 

This  is  what  reason  tells  the  philosopher.  "All 
is  OiSE."  The  world  is  a  unity  of  opposing  forces 
(TTuXn'TpoTTOfj  aj)Hovu]  Koaiwi)  vKioarrtp  Xvitaij  ku\ 
ro'^ou).'  "Join  together  whole  and  not  whole, 
agreeing  and  different,  harmonious  and  discordant. 
Out  of  all  comes  one:  out  of  one  all."^  "God 
is  day-night,  winter-summer,  war-peace,  repletion- 
want."  "  The  vcr}'  rhythm  of  nature  is  strife. 
War,  which  men  hate  and  the  poets  would  banish, 
"  is  the  father  and  lord  of  all."  ^"  But  "  men  are 
without  understanding,  tliey  hear  and  liear  not,"'^ 
or  "  they  hear  and  understand  not."  ^'^  For  they 
trust  to  their  senses,  which  are  "  false  witnesses."  ^" 
They  see  the  contradictions,  but  know  not  that 
"the  different  is  at  unity  with  itself."^'  They 
cannot  see  the  "  hidden  harmony,  which  is  greater 


•  Ileracl.  Eph.  RcU.,  xxxix. 

•  //'/</.,  Ixvii.  ♦  //'/./.,  Ixix. 
"  //'/,/.,  Ixxviii.                 '  //v,/.,  x»v. 

»  JM.,  xxxvi.  >»  //'/(/.,  xliv. 

"  3ic/.,  V.  "  mi.,  iv. 
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than  the  harmony  which  is  seen."  ^  For  they  live 
in  the  external,  the  commonplace,  the  relative,  and 
never  rise  above  the  life  of  the  senses.  "  The  sow 
loves  the  mire."  ^  "  The  ass  prefers  fodder  to 
gold."  ^  Antl  men  love  their  "  private  conceits " 
instead  of  clinging  to  the  universal  reason  which 
orders  all  things,  *  and  which  even  the  sun 
obeys."  ° 

Of  the  fragments  which  remain  to  us  of  Ilcra- 
clcitus,  the  greater  number  belong  to  the  region 
of  logic  and  metaphysics,  while  Chuang-Tzu,  in 
his  opposition  to  Confucianism,  devotes  much 
space  to  the  more  practical  side  of  the  (jucstion. 
lie  not  only  ridicules  those  who  trust  their  senses, 
or  measure  by  utilitarian  standards,  or  judge  by 
the  outward  ai)pearance  ; — he  teaches  them  how 
to  pass  from  the  seeming  to  the  true.  The  won- 
derful carver,  who  could  cut  where  the  natural 
joints  are,"  is  one  who  sees  not  with  the  cj-e  of 
sense,  but  with  his  mind.  When  he  is  in  doubt 
he  "falls  back  ujion  eternal  principles  ;"  for  he  is 
"devoted  to  T.\0 "  (chap.  iii.).  There  is  some- 
thing of  humour,  as  well  as  much  of  truth,  in  the 
rebuke  which  Confucius,  speaking  pro  Jiac  vice  as 
a  disciple    of    Lao-Tzu,    administers    to    his   self- 


'    lloi-.u-l.   I'.iih.  K..11.,  xlvii.  *   //'/./.,  liv..  ;itlil  notes. 

«  //'/,/.,  li.  ♦   Ibid,,  xci.,  xix.  »  //'/,/.,  wix. 

"  Cf.  I'hlt.   ri\ainlr.,   265,  (far'  A(>('(in  ;J  VftpvKfi'  ita\  /u?*;  iir.\iip<iv 
Karayviifni  (xtpo's  /uijSJt'  kokuC  ixayii(io\j  T/jJjrifi  xf>ui^tvo%. 
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confident  follower  who  wanted  to  "be  of  use." 
"  Cultivate /(^?.sV/;/i,'-/ — not  bodily  fasting,  but  the 
fasting  of  the  heart."  Tao  can  only  abide  in  the 
life  whicli  has  got  rid  of  self  So  the  Duke  of 
She  is  reminded  that  there  is  something  higher 
than  dut}'/  viz.  destiny — the  state,  that  is,  in  which 
conscious  obedience  has  given  way  to  that  which 
is  instinctive  and  automatic.  The  parable  of  the 
trees  (pp.  50-53),  with  its  result  in  the  survival  of 
the  good-for-nothing,  is  again  a  reversal  of  popular 
outside  judgmcnls.  l-'or  as  the  first  part  of  the 
chapter  had  taught  the  uselessncss  of  trying  to  be 
useful,  so  the  last  part  teaches  the  usefulness  of 
being  useless.  And  the  same  thought  is  carried  on 
in  the  next  chapter,  which  deals  with  the  reversal 
of  common  opinion  as  to  persons.  Its  motto  is  : 
Judge  nut  by  the  appearance.  Virtue  must  pre- 
vail and  outward  form  be  forgotten.  The  loath- 
some leper  Ai  T'ai  To  is  made  I'rimc  Minister  by 
the  wise  Duke  Ai.  The  mutilated  criminal  is 
judged  by  Lao-T/.u  to  be  a  greater  man  than  Con- 
fuciu  .  F(jr  the  criminal  is  mutilated  in  body  by 
man,  while  Ccjnfucius,  though  men  know  it  not,  by 
the  judgnient  of  God  is  7rt-7r»(/)(i»/u'i'()f  7r^>»K;  uptTi'iv. 

This  protest  of  Chuang-Tzu  against  externality, 
and  judging  only  by  the  outward  appearance,  is 


'  Cf.  Ilorbcrt  Spencer's  well-known  paradox,  "  Tiie  sense  of 
iliUy  or  moral  ohli.Ljation  is  Iransiidry,  and  will  diminish  as  fast  as 
nioralUaliun  increases"  (Data  of  Elliics,  p.  u;). 
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tlic  first  step  in  the  protest  against  tlic  Confu- 
cianist.  The  sage,  as  conceived  by  the  Taoist. 
cannot  be  content  with  the  visible  and  the  world 
as  it  is  known  to  the  senses.  lie  seeks  for  the 
Absolute,  the  Infinite,  the  Eternal.  He  seeks  to 
attain  to  Tao. 

It  is  here  that  wc  reach  (in  chaps,  vi.,  vii.)  what 
properly  constitutes  the  mysticism  of  Chuang-Tzu. 
Heracleitus  is  not  a  mystic,  though  he  is  the 
founder  of  a  long  line,  which  through  Plato,  and 
Dionysius  the  Areopagitc  (so-called),  and  John 
the  Scot  in  the  ninth  century,  and  Mei.stcr  Kckhait 
in  the  thirteenth,  and  Jacob  Bolnne  in  the  six- 
teenth, reaches  down  to  Hegel.  Heracleitus  de- 
spises the  world  and  shuns  it ;  but  he  has  not  yet 
made  flight  from  the  wcjrUl  a  dogma.  ICven  Plato, 
when  in  a  well-known  passage  in  the  Theaetetus,  ^ 
he  counsels  flight  from  the  present  state  of  things, 
explains  that  he  means  only  "lice  from  evil  and 
become  like  God."  Still  less  has  Heracleitus  got 
so  far  as  to  aim  at  self-absorption  in  God.  In 
Greek  thought  the  attempt  to  get  rid  of  conscious- 
ness, and  to  beccjme  tiie  unconscious  vehicle  of  a 
higher  illumination,  is  unknown  till  the  time  of 
IMiilo.  Vet  this  is  the  teaching  of  Chuang-Tzu. 
"  The  true  sage  takes  his  refuge  in  God,  and  learns 


Ilioact.,     170,     A.        SirS     KoX     TTfi/iairOai     \(i);      ivOivSe     fKfure 
(ptvydv    i)    Ti    rdxitrTtt  .   tjiuyii  Se   (uim'ujiriv   Os-fj?    Kara  rh  Swariif  . 
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that  there  is  no  distniction  between  subject  and 
object.  Tliis  is  the  very  axis  of  Tao"  (p.  i-*^). 
Abstraction  from  self,  then,  is  the  road  which 
leads  to  Tao  (chap.  vi.).  The  pure  of  old  did  not 
love  life  and  hate  death.  They  were  content  to  be 
passive  vehicles  of  Tao.  They  had  reached  the 
state  of  sublime  indifference,  they  had  become 
"  oblivious  of  their  own  existence."  Everything 
in  them  was  spontaneous ;  nothiuLj  the  result  of 
effort.  "They  made  no  plans;  therefore  failing, 
they  had  no  cause  for  regret ;  succeeding,  no  cause 
for  congratulation "  (p.  69).  "  They  cheerfully 
played  their  allotted  parts,  waiting  patiently  for 
the  end.  They  were  free,  for  they  were  in  per- 
fect harmony  with  creation"  (p.  71).  For  them 
One  and  not  One  arc  One  ;  God  and  Man.  For 
they  had  attained  to  TA(i,  and  Tao  is  greater  than 
God.  "  Before  heaven  and  earth  were,  Tao  was. 
It  has  existed  without  change  from  all  time. 
Spiritual  beings  draw  their  spirituality  therefrom  ; 
while  the  universe  became  what  wc  see  it  now.  To 
Tao  the  zenith  is  not  high,  nor  the  nadir  low  ;  no 
point  of  time  is  long  ago,  nor  by  lapse  of  ages 
has  it  grown  old  "  (p.  76).  The  great  legislators 
obtained  Tao,  and  laid  down  eternal  principles. 
The  sun  and  moon,  and  the  Great  Bear  arc  kept 
in  their  courses  by  Tao. 

"  Thou  dost  preserve  the  stars  from  wronj;  ; 
And  tlie  most  ancient  heavens,  through  thee,  arc  fresh  and 
strontr." 
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He  who  would  attain  to  Tao  must  get  rid  of  the 
thought  of  "chanty  and  duty,"  of  "music  and 
ceremonies,"  of  "body  and  mind."  The  flowers 
and  tlic  birds  do  not  toil,  they  simply  live.  That 
is  Tao.  And  for  man  a  state  of  indifference  and 
calm,  the  arufmUla  not  of  the  sceptic  but  of  the 
mystic,  a  passive  reflecting  of  the  Eternal,  is  the 
ideal  end.  "The  perfect  man  employs  his  mind 
as  a  mirror.  It  grasps  nothing,  it  refuses  nothing. 
It  receives  but  does  not  keep.  And  thus  he  can 
triumph  over  matter  without  injury  to  himself" 
(see  p.  98). 

It  would  of  course  be  presumption  to  attempt 
to  assign  a  meaning  to  Tao,  and  still  more  to  dis- 
cover an  equivalent  in  Western  thought.  But  it 
may  be  lawful  to  sa}'  that  I  leraclcitus  often  speaks 
of  Ao'yoc  as  Chuang-Tzu  speaks  of  Tao.  It  is 
Necessity  (dvayKii),  or  h'atc  {t'lfiafi/Liim}),  or  Mind 
(yvtoni)),  or  Justice  (A(k-»'/).  In  nature  it  appears  as 
balance  and  equipoise;  in  the  state  as  Law;  in 
man  as  the  universal  Reason,  which  is  i;:  him  but 
not  0/  him.  Sometimes  it  is  identified  with  the 
mysterious  name  of  Zeus,  which  may  not  be 
uttered  ;^  sometimes  like  the  'Aruyk-fj  of  the  Greek 
poets,  it  is  supreme  over  gods  and  men.  If  it  is 
hard  to  say  what  is  the  relation  of  Tao  to  God,  it 
is  not  less  hard  to  define  the  relation  of  .\dyoc  to 
Zeus.  To  speak  of  Chuang-Tzii  and  I  leraclcitus 
'  Ileracl.  V[A).  Rcll.,  Ixv. 
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as  pantheists  is  only  to  say  that,  sn  far  as  \vc  can 
transLatc  their  languacrc  into  ours,  tliat  name  seems 
less  inappropriate  than  Theist  or  Deist.  lUit  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  distinction  between  Pan- 
theism and  Theism  would  have  been  intcllii^nble 
to  cither  philosopher,  and  certain  that,  if  tliey  could 
have  untlerstood  it,  they  would  have  denied  to  it 
reality,  lioth  held  the  immanence  of  the  Internal 
Principle  in  all  that  is.  IJoth  taui;ht  that  the  soul 
is  an  emanation  from  the  Divine,  and  both,  thoui;h 
in  very  different  degrees,  seem  to  teach  that  a  life 
is  perfect  in  proportion  as  it  becomes  one  with  that 
from  which  it  came,  and  loses  what  is  individual 
in  it. 

Of  Ileracleitus'  views  on  ethics  we  know  practi- 
cally nothing  except  what  ue  may  infer  from  his 
contempt  for  practical  life  and  practical  [politicians. 
In  Aristotle,  however,  where,  as  we  ha\e  seen,  ethics 
and  meta[)hysies,  th  )ugh  distinguished  arc  not 
separated,  we  get  a  new  parallel  to  the  teaching 
of  Chuang-T/u.  While  Aristotle  is  dealing  with 
the:  problems  of  l-Uhics--  What  is  liirdiitoi'la} 
What  is  (tfitTi'i?  What  is  the  voluntar\- .'  What 
is  free  choice.' — he  deliberately  [nils  meta[)li\-sic.al 
anil  theological  ([uestinns  on  one  side,  but  in  the 
progress  of  his  InvcstigatitMi,  as  he  fellows  his  usual 
order  from  the  material,  formless,  unreasonable,  un- 
stable, to  that  which  is  immaterial,  [)nre  form,  [)urc 
reason,  anil  eternal,   he    is   led   to   determine   the 
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relation  of  the  moral  and  practical  life  to  Ouopia. 
And  the  result,  as  every  one  knows,  i.,  tliat  the 
practical  life  of  morality  is  declared  to  be  the  second 
best ;  ii  is  the  numan  life,  while  OtMpta  's  divine. 
And  Aristotle  adds,  "it  is  not  Uiic  that  man  ouHit 
to  live  the  human  life,  rather  he  ought  to  live  the  life 
which  is  superhuman,  k/kIttov  i)  kut  avOfnomn',"  the 
divine  life,  which  in  a  certain  sense  is  his  own, 
because  vuvc;,  the  divine  clement  which  is  in  him 
but  not  of  him,  is  his  true  self  Aristotle  has  not 
further  devclooed  his  view  of  Ottofua,  and  cou'^c:- 
qucntly  the  p'-eat  mcdia:val  controversy  .-.^  to 
whether  he  was  a  tlicist  or  a  pantheist  is  incapable 
of  a  final  solution.  Few,  however,  would  refuse  to 
accept  the  interpretation  of  Avcrrocs  as  harmoniz- 
ing better  the  statements  of  Aristotle  than  [hr. 
contradictory  view  of  St.  'I'homas.  Antl  if  this 
Avcrroist'c  view  is  true,  or  at  k'ast  may  he  taken 
as  a  logical  development  of  Aristotle's  principles, 
wc  get  to  a  conclusion  curiously  like  that  of 
Chuang-T/.u. 

Chuang-T/.u,  of  course,  by  reason  of  his  antago- 
nism to  Confucianism,  speaks  more  slightingly  of 
morality  than  Aristotle  does,  yet  Aristotle  con- 
sistently treats  man  as  an  inferior  [)art  of  creation, 
li  the  xi'in/oKj  \-  inil.iitely  greatiM-  than  man,  being 
not  onl)-  eternal  while  man  li\es  in  time,  but 
ordered  by  law  wink  human  life  adim"ts  the 
clement  i^i'  uncertainty,  the  stud)-  of  tie   eternal 
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must  be  higher  than  anything  which  has  man  for 
its  object.  Some  of  Chuang-Tzu's  utterances  go 
much  further  than  this,  and  indeed  justify  the 
cliarge  of  untinomianism  so  often  brought  against 
mystics.  Tlie  statement  that  "good  and  evil  are 
the  same,"  may  embody  a  'cc:  '  nUi  for  the  sage, 
but  "  take  no  heed  of  time,  .,or  ..u  right  and  wrong  " 
(p.  31),  is,  to  say  the  least,  dangerous  teaching  for 
the  masses.  Elsewhere,  however,  Chuang-Tzu 
recognizes  morality,  but  of  course  subordinates  it 
to  metaphysics.  "What,"  he  asks,  "is  Tao? 
There  is  the  Tao  of  Cjod  and  the  Tao  of  man.  In- 
action and  comi)liance  (Pself-svu'render)  make  the 
Tao  of  (uxl ;  and  action  ami  entanglement  the 
Tao  of  man.  The  I'ao  of  (iod  is  lundanicntal 
(essential.'');  the  Tat)  of  man  is  actid(Mi'aI.  (ireat 
is  the  difference  which  sejjarates  tluc"  '  i[>.  134). 
"Sovereignty  begins  in  N'irtue  anc.  <'  '  :n  God. 
Therefore  it  is  divine  "  (p.  135).  Ti.';  'ir  is  the 
comiecling  link  l^-tw-'en  God  and  man,  ^  lii;  Tao 
spreatls  throughout  all  creation  (p.  1 36).  It  is  some- 
thing higher  than  Charity,  for  x  leads  on  to  In- 
action. "Charily  and  duly  ^o  one's  neighbour  .ue 
as  resting-places  established  by  wise  rulers  (jf  old. 
Vou  may  stop  there  one  night,  l>ut  not  for  long. 
The  perfect  men  of  old  took  ti,.  !••  road  through 
charity,  sto|)ping  a  night  with  tii!  ',  '.o  their  neigh- 
bour, on  iheir  way  to  ramble  in  tianscemlental 
space  "(p.  183).     'I'le  destruction  of  selfishness  is 
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.1  step  towards  the  destruction  of  self.     And  "  He 
who  is  unconscious"  of  his  own  personaHty,  com- 
bines in  himself  the  human  and  the  divine  (p.  145). 
"The  man  of  perfect  virtue,"   unHke  the  perfect 
man  of  Confucian  morals,  "recognizes  no  right  nor 
wrong,  nor  good,   nor   bad,"   but  the  divine   man 
rides  upon  the  glory  of  the  sky  where  his  form  can 
no  longer  be  discerned.     This  is  called  absorption 
into    light.     lie    fulfils   his  destiny.      He   acts    in 
accordance  with  his   nature.     He  is   at  one  with 
(lod  antl  man"  fp.   151).     His  rest  is  like  the  rest 
of    God,    an    ivtityilit    aKiinirrUu- :    "semper    agens, 
temper  quietus,"  as   St.  Augustine  has    it.     "The 
'1"ao  of  God  operates  ceaselessly."     So  docs  the 
Tao  of  the  sage.     1  le  acts,  but  acts  instinctivel)-, 
with  no  sense  of  effort   and   no  consciousness  of 
self.     He  is  in  accord  with  man,  vUul  this  is  luunan 
happiness  ;  he  is  in   accord  with  God,  and  this  is 
the  happiness  of  God  (p.  159).    Finally  the  contrast 
between  tlu'  human  ami  the  divine  life  is  brought 
"Ut  in  a  conversation    between   the  sage  ami   the 
l'!mperoi'  Yao,   who    b(jasts  of  his  goodness   and 
corporal  works  of  mercy  (p.   i'')5).     All   that,  the 
philosopher  sa)-s,  is   well,  but  there   is  something 
higher.     "  lU-  passive  like  the  virtue  of  God.     The 
sun  and  the  moon  shines  ;  the  four  seasons  revolve  ; 
d.i)'   and   night   alternate  ;  clouds   come    ami    rain 
falls.     j-Mas  1  "    cried  Yao,  "what. i  mi:.lake  ha\c  I 
been  making,     \'ou  are  in  accord  with  Goil ;  I  am 
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in  accord  with  man."  In  u  supposed  conversation 
between  Lao-Tzu  and  Confucius  tliis  is  made  the 
dirfcr';;ncc  between  thcm.^ 

This  idea  of  absorption  in  God,  which  Chuang- 
Tzii  reached,  belongs  to  a  post-Aristotehan  age. 
Ikit  we  can  see  the  preparation  for  it  in  tlie  dis- 
tinction between  the  moral  and  the  metaphysical, 
and  the  subordination  of  morality  to  OiMput.  If 
we  could  imagine  the  practical  part  of  Aristotle's 
ethics  .separated  from  its  connection  with  OiMpin,  as 
in  later  days  his  logic  was  divorced  from  his  meta- 
phj'sics,  we  can  understantl  how  rapid  I}'  it  would 
have  degenerated  into  a  mere  euilaemonism,  while 
the  metaphysics  divorced  from  the  ethics  would 
naturally  and  perhaps  necessarily  have  developed 
on  Neo-PIatoui:  lines  into  a  pure  mj'sticism. 

The  conclusions  '.v'licn  i  draw  from  these  parallels 
are, Ithink, not  without  bcaringon  modern  ciucstions. 

I.  I'A'cr  since  the  daj's  of  St.  ("lenient  of  Alex- 
andria, there  has  been  a  teiulenc)-  to  explain 
parallelisms  of  thought  by  the  assum[)li(in  that 
one  philoso[)hy  had  borrowed  Ci-inn  the  other. 
The  early  Christians  on  fmding  fragments  of  truth 
in  heathen  philosoph)-,  jumped  to  the  conclusion 
thai  the  Greeks  had  stolen  from  the  barbarians,  /.,■ 
the  Jews.  Numcnius  hail  alreail)-  suggested  that 
IMato  was  a  Cjreek  Moses,  Alwiiaijf,-  I'nriKrCuu',"  and 

'  Sec  (.'luian^,'-'r/\i,  \i.  idd. 

•  u|>.  (-'Icni.  .\li'\.  Siioiii.,  i,  \.\ii.  150, 
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St.  Clement,  with  all  his  liberal  recognition  of  truth 
in  Greek  i)hilosophy,  cannot  get  beyond  the  idea 
that  it  is  borrowed  or  stolen  wisdom.  One  might 
have  supposed  that  we  should  have  outgrown  this. 
Hut  this  is  only  partly  true.  F.vcn  in  our  own 
days,  the  attempt  has  been  made  (by  Gladisch  and 
Rblh)  to  find  an  Oriental  origin  for  Greek  philo- 
sophy. There  arc  still  to  be  found  people  who 
think  that  Christianity  borrowed  from  Buddhism, 
while  some  suppose  that  the  debt  was  on  the  other 
side.  People  similarly  suppose  that  the  Sufis  of 
Islam  must  have  come  under  Ikiddhist  infiuence. 
There  have  been  endless  attempts  to  show  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is,  or  is  not,  to  be  found  in 
Taoism,  in  Hinduism,  and  elsewhere;  the  under- 
lying assumption  being  that,  if  it  is,  it  is  a  borrowed 
doctrine.  In  the  same  wa}-  "people  think,"  as 
Mcgcl  say.s,  "that  1)\'  pionouncing  a  doctrine  to  be 
Neo-Platonic,  they  have  ipso  f.u-to  banished  it  froir. 
Christianity."'  lUil  it  is  wildl)-  imi)r()bable  thai 
Aristotle  should  have  borrowed  his  doctrine  of  the 
Mean  from  the  grandson  of  Confucius,  or  that 
Chuang-'lV.u  should  have  hatl  an)-  knowledge  of 
the  philosophy  of  I  leracleilus,  or  th.it  the  Taoistic 
view  of  thi"  human  life  of  molality  and  the  divine 
life  ol' the  contemplation  of  the  h.ternal  shoukl  ha\e 
inlluenccd  Aristotle's  view  of  the  relation  of  the 
l)ractical  to  the  spcculati\'c  life. 

'    I'liil.  n|- AiUl.,  p.  3.} J.,  Km;.  Tr. 
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It  remains,  then,  that  wc  frankly  recognize  the 
truth,  that  the  development  of  the  reason,  and  the 
problems  which  successively  present  themselves  for 
solution,  follow  certain  laws,  which  are  only  slightl)' 
modified  by  the  circumstances  of  the  various 
countries  and  civilizations.  Nothing  can  well  ho 
more  unhke  than  life  in  China  and  in  Greece  in 
the  fifth  and  fourth  centuries  i',.C'.,  yet  we  find 
reason  dealing  with  the  same  problems,  and  follow- 
ing the  same  laws  of  evolution  in  its  attempted 
solutions. 

2.  The  other  conclusion  which  seems  to  me  to 
follow  from  the  comparison  I  have  drawn  between 
(ircek  and  Chinese  thought,  is  that  the  attempt  to 
separate  the  practical  from  the  s))cculati\c,  to 
banish  pu'taphysics  and  limit  man  to  what  he  can 
touch  and  taste  and  handle,  results  not  in  tlu> 
|iaral}sis  of  the  speculative  reason,  for  reason  will 
speculate  in  defiance  of  such  .itteniplrd  limitations, 
but  in  the  paralysis  of  the  system  which  profes.ses 
itself  independent  of  metaphysics  ami  thcologj'. 
When  such  a  separation  cxi.sts,  reason  will  sooner 
lake  refuge  in  a  dreary  philosophy  of  inaction  than 
ac(]uie.sce  in  a  mere  .system  of  conduct  which  is 
too  stagnant  to  give  the  stimulus  necessary  for 
producing  the  action  which  it  enjoin.s. 
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NOTE. 

Ox  THE  Rklation  of  Taoism  to  Confu- 
cianism. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  in  the 
undisputed  utterances  of  Lao-Tzu  (/>.  putting  on 
one  side  the  "  Tao-Te-Ching  "),  Quietism  and  the 
glorification  of  Inaction  are  as  prominent  as  they 
arc    in    Chuang-Tzfi.     One   would    be  prepared   a 
priori   to  find    that  they  are    not.     L.ao-Tzu  was 
born  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  century  B.C.,  and 
was,  therefore,  some  fifty  years  older  than  Con- 
fucius, with  whom,  in  517  U.c,  he  is  said  to  have 
had  an  interview.'      By  the  time  of  Chuang-Tzu, 
who  was  possibly  contemporary  witii  Mencius,  and 
therefore  some  two    or  three  centuries  after  Lao- 
Tzu,  Confucianism  had    become    to   some    extent 
tlie  establishetl  religion  of  China,  and  Taoism,  like 
Re[niblicanisni  in  the  ilaj's  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
became  a  mere  opposition  dc  salon.     Under  sucii 
circumstances  any  elements  of  mysticism  latent  in 
Lao-TzCi's  system  would  develop  rapidly.    Ami  the 
antagonism    between   the   representatives  of  Lao- 
Tzu  and  Confucius  would  proportionately  increase. 
lUit  philosoi)hy  does  not  become  mystical  and  take 
refuge  in  flight  until  it  abandons  all  ho[)e  of  con- 
verting  the    world.     When    effort    is    useless,    the 
'  Cliimng-T/ii,  cli.  nIv,  \\  iSa-iSy. 
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mind  idealizes  Inaction,  and  socks  a  metaphysical 
basis  for  it.  For  mysticism  and  scepticism  flourish 
in  the  same  atmosphere  though  in  different  soils, 
both,  though  in  different  ways,  implying  the 
abandonment  of  the  rational  problem.  The  sceptic, 
the  agnostic  or  positivist  of  to-day,  declares  it 
insoluble,  and  settles  down  content  to  take  things 
as  they  are  ;  the  mystic  retires  into  himself,  and 
dreams  of  a  state  of  being  which  is  the  obverse  of 
the  world  of  fact. 

The  triumph  of  Confucianism  in  the  centuries 
which  intervened  between  Lao-Tzu  and  Chuang- 
Tzii  would  account  for  the  antagonism  between 
Taoism  and  Confucianism  as  we  find  it.  lUit  it 
fails  to  account  for  the  way  in  which  Confucius  is 
sometimes  represented  as  playing  into  the  hands 
of  Taoism.  On  p.  85  f  n.  the  translator  explains 
it  as  a  literary  coup  dc  main.  Ur.  Chalmers,  quoted 
by  Dr.  Leggc,^  says  that  both  Chuang-Tzu  and 
Lieh-Tzu  introduced  Confucius  into  their  writings 
"  as  the  lords  of  the  Philistines  did  the  captive 
Samson  on  their  festive  occasions,  '  to  make  sport 
for  them.' "  Ikit  there  is  not  a  hint  of  this  given 
ill  the  text,  though  throughout  one  long  chapter 
(chap.  iv.)wc  find  Confucius  giving  a  Taoist  refuta- 
tion of  Confucianist  doctrines  when  defended  by 
his  own  pupil  Yen  Ilui.  It  might  seem  like  an 
attempt  to  draw  a  distinction  between  Confucius 

'   Kncycl.  Met.,  Art.  "  Lno-Tzu." 
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and  Confucianism,  though  elsewhere  Confucius  is 
ridiculed  as  wanting  in  sense. 

May  not  the  explanation  be  as  follows  ? — 
(i.)  Lao-Tzii  and  Confucius  were  probably  much 
nearer  to  one  another  philosophically  than  the 
Taoism  of  Chuang-Tzu  and  the  Confucianism  of 
Mencius.  The  passages  in  which  Confucius  talks 
Taoism  would,  on  this  hypothesis,  represent  a 
traditional  survival  of  their  real  relations  to  one 
another.  The  episode  of  Confucius'  visit  to  Lao- 
T/.u  "  to  ask  about  the  Tao,"  would,  whether  it 
records  a  fact  or  not,  tend  in  the  same  direction. 

(ii.)  From  the  first  we  may  assume  that  the  one 
toi)]<  an  ideal,  the  other  a  practical  and  utilitarian 
view  of  Tao  "the  Way"  ;  Confucius  finding  it  in 
social  duties  and  the  work  of  practical  life,  Lao- 
Tzu  in  the  hidden  and  the  inward^  the  "interior 
life,"  as  Christian  mystics  would  call  it.  Thus  the 
historian  Ssu-ma  Ch'ien,^  says,  "  Lao-Tzu  culti- 
\ated  the  Tao  and  virtue,  his  chief  aim  in  his 
studies  being  how  to  keep  himself  concealed  and 
unknown."  Seeing  the  decay  of  the  dynasty  he 
withdrew  himself  out  of  sight,  and  no  one  Icnows 
where  he  died. 

(iii.)  The  divergence  between  the  two  views,  the 

ideal  and  the  actual,  the  mystical  and  the  practical, 

would    increase  with    time,   each   intensifying  the 

other  by  opposition  and  reaction,  until  the  practical 

'  Quotcil  by  l>i-.  Logge,  A'c,  cit. 
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won  its  way  to  security,  and  the  mystical  got  left 
out  in  the  cold,  perhaps  persecuted,  certainly  sus- 
pected and  treated  as  heterodox,  and  natural!}- 
retaliating  by  scornful  criticism  of  the  dominant 
view.  When  this  stage  is  reached,  Mencius  regards 
Lao-Tzii  as  a  hcresiarch,  while  Chuang-Tzu  often 
treats  Confucius  with  contempt  and  ridicule.  For 
"  the  Way  that  is  walked  upon  is  not  the  Way," 
and  "  the  Tao  which  shines  forth  is  not  Tao  " 
(p.  25).  But  Confucianism  being  "established," 
the  Taoists  are  now  "dissenters,"  and  not  being 
strong  enough  to  disestablish  Confucianism  become 
more  and  more  mystical,  and  content  themselves 
with  a  policy  of  protest. 

If  there  is  little  direct  evidence  for  this  theory  as 
to  the  relations  of  Taoism  and  Confucianism,  there 
is  a  curious  parallel  in  Western  thought.  When 
Plato  was  known  only  in  a  neo-Platonic  disguise, 
and  Aristotle  judged  by  the  "Organon,"  it  was  pos- 
sible for  partisans  to  represent  the  two  philosophers 
as  typical  oppositcs,  and  to  assume  that  "ever)' 
one  is  born  a  Platonist  or  an  Aristotelian,"  for- 
getting that  Aristotle  was  Plato's  pupil,  and  both 
were  followers  of  Socrates.  Later  on,  when  Aris- 
totelianism  became  "  established  "  as  the  Christian 
l^hilosophy,  Platonism,  which  survived  in  the  more 
mystical  schoolmen,  fell  under  susi)icion,  and  not 
unfrequently  justified  the  suspicion  by  developing 
ill  the  direction  of  Pantheism.     It  was  not  till  the 
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thirteenth  century  that  the  world  appealed  from 
Platonists  and  Aristotelians  to  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
and  discovered  that  the  divergent  streams  flowed 
from  neighbouring  springs.  Such  an  appeal,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  is  hardly  possible  in  the  case  of  Lao- 
Tzu  and  Confucius,  especially  as  the  authenticity 
of  the  "  Tao-Tc-CIiing  "  is  still  in  controversy  among 
Sinologues. 
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X. 

SPENCER'S    ECCLESIASTICAL   INSTI- 
TUTIONS.i 

"  There  can  be  no  true  c  option  of  a  structure 
without  a  true  conceptioi  .:.s  function."     This 

is  the  opening  sentence  of  Ecclesiastical  Institii- 
tions,  and  it  is  the  best  criticism  of  the  book  itself. 
If  from  first  to  last  we  get  no  true  conception  of 
ecclesiastical  institutions,  it  is  because  the  author 
starts  with  an  utterly  inadequate  view  of  the 
function  of  religion.  Even  Mr.  Spencer  fails  when 
he  tries  to  give  us  the  play  of  "  Hamlet  "  with  the 
Prince  of  Denmark  left  out. 

The  first  two  pages  and  a  half— of  which  one 
page  is  given  to  a  dialogue  between  Sir  Samuel 
Baker  and  a  chief  of  the  Latooki,  a  born  Positivist, 
named  Commoro— are  thought  sufficient  to  dis- 
prove the  theory  "that  religious  ideas  have  a 
supernatural  origin."  The  rest  of  the  volume  has, 
therefore,  only  to  deal  with  the  question—"  What 
is  their  natural  origin,  and  how  do  they  express 
themselves  in  ecclesiastical  institutions  }  " 

'   "  Ecclusiaslical  Institutions."     r'ait  VI.  of  "The  rrinciples  of 
Sociology."     ]{y  Herl)cit  SiK'iiccr.     Williams  and  Norgatc. 
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It  is  obvious  hci-e  that  Mr.  Spencer  is  either 
playing  with  words  or  dckided  by  words.  "  That 
reh'gion  has  a  supernatural  origin "  might  mean 
that  all  religions,  however  debased,  are  a  groping 
after  a  supernatural  reality,  whom  Christians 
worship  as  the  Triune  God.  And  this  Mr.  Spencer 
cannot  consistently  deny,  though  he  would  assert 
that  that  realit},  which  we  may  speak  of  as  neither 
"Me"  nor  "It,"  is,  and  always  must  be,  unknow- 
able. But  by  "  the  supernatural  origin  of  religion  " 
Mr.  Spencer  seems  to  mean  the  existence  of  "an 
innate  consciousness  of  Deity."  And  this  he  is 
prepared  to  deny,  in  the  interest  of  his  hypothesis 
of  "  ghost-worship." 

"It  is  strange,"  Mr.  Spencer  remarks,  "how 
impervious  to  evidence  the  mind  becomes  when 
once  prepossessed."  Yet  so  prepossessed  is  he  in 
favour  of  his  own  theory,  that  he  does  not  take 
the  trouble  to  find  out  what ''  theologians  at  large  " 
really  do  say.  before  he  refutes  them.  This  is  in 
keeping  with  what  he  has  done  elsewhere.  For 
instance,  in  the  "Data  of  Ethics"  it  occurred  to 
him  to  discuss  "  theological  ethics,"  and  the  chosen 
representative  was  a  perfectly  unknown  Quaker, 
who  had  committed  himself  to  some  more  or  less 
immoral  statements,  which  Mr.  Spencer  saw  his 
way  to  refuting.  In  the  present  case,  a  theologian 
is  in  no  way  bound  to  believe  that  man  is  b>- 
nature  a  ready-made  monotheist,  or    that   he    at 
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once  rccoi^nizcs  God,  the  soul,  and  immortality  as 
"postulates  of  the  practical  reason."  That  man  is 
a  "religious  animal"  is  as  much  implied  in  his 
worshipping  the  ghosts  of  his  ancestors  as  in  any 
other  worshij).  Pnit,  of  course,  Mr.  Spencer's  con- 
tention is  that  there  are  some  trii)cs  in  which 
religion  of  an}-  kind  docs  not  exist.  "All  religion," 
he  says,  on  the  au'hority  of  Schweinfurth,  "in  our 
sense  of  the  word  religion "  (a  very  important 
limitation,  by-thc-byc)  "is  quite  unknown  to  the 
Bongo."  Therefore  not  only  is  the  religious  idea 
not  innate,  but  the  religious  instinct  is  not  u  ivcrsal 
in  man. 

We  do  not  propose  to  discuss  here  the  much- 
debated  question  as  to  the  existence  of  tribes  of 
atheists.  If  it  could  be  i)roved,  we  should  no 
longer  be  able  to  point  to  the  universality  of  the 
instinct  of  worship  as  an  argument  in  favour  of  x 
real  Object  of  worshi(),  St.  Paul  no  doubt  asserts 
of  the  i'vomans  of  his  da)',  and  b)'  implication  of 
other  Gentiles,  that  the}-  were  "without  excuse" 
in  rejecting  Gt)tl  ;  and  theologians  have  held  that 
there  is  no  sucii  thing  as  invincible  ignorance  of 
God.  If  this  is  what  Mr.  .Spencer  means  by  "  an 
innate  consciousness  of  Deity,"  then  there  wouUl 
seem  to  be  a  clear  issue  raise<l  between  him  and 
the  theologians.  liui  the  (piestion  cannot  be 
settled  f)ff-hand  on  the  ijasis  of  an  uncritical  con- 
vcr.sation  between  .savages  and  the  c.isual  traveller. 
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The  cxis»'ncc  of  God  docs  not  stand  or  fall  with 
the  re  dts  of  u  dialogue  between  Sir  Samuel 
l)aker  and  Commoro  or  between  Mr.  Gardiner  and 
a  Zulu  ;  nor  is  the  (question  seriously  affected  by 
the  experience  which  some  o-entlemcn  record  as  to 
deaf  mutes.  The  fact  that  an  intelligent  Zulu  once 
asked  questions  which  Bishop  (.'olenso  could  not 
answer  did  not,  as  some  people  fondly  imagined, 
disprove  the  ins[)iration  of  the  Pentateuch. 

Mr.  Spencer  is  just  as  unable  to  appreciate  the 
jiosition   of  a  Christian   theologian,  when,   having 
shown    to    his    own    satisfaction    that    religion    in 
various  primiti\c  <m'  savage  nations    is  ultimately 
traceable  to  a  ghost    theory,  because   "from    the 
supposed    reality   of    dreams,    there    resulted    the 
supposed  reality  t)f  ghosts,  whence  developed  all 
kinds  of  supposed   supernatur.d  beings,"  he  goes 
on   to  ask  whether  it   is   possible   to  believe  that 
the  religion  of  tlu'   Hebrews  is  to  be  ranked  in  u 
different  categ(>r)-.     Now,  while  entirely  rejecting, 
as   fanciful   and    utterly   un[)roved,   the   hj-pothesis 
of  the  n.iturai    ,ene  "  >  of  religion  from  dreams,  we 
as  entirely  a  , tee  that  the  Hebrews  stood  originally 
on   the   same   level    with   o'lur   primitive   nations. 
Indeed,    if     Mr.    Spencer    had     proved     that     the 
Hebrews  were  oiiginall)-  worse  than  the  surround- 
ing nations,  more  barbarous  aiul  savage  than  they 
were,   it   would    nnl)'   have    bi-en   in    keeping  with 
what  the   Hible  tidls  us  wi  Ciod's  purijosc,  choosing 
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the  weak  and  the  contemptible  and  the  despised, 
to  do  His  work  in  the  education  of  the  world. 
The  I  lebrews  were  constantly  reminded  of  this,  lest 
they  should  assume  that  the)-  had  been  chosen  for 
any  pre-eminence  of  theirs  over  the  surrounding 
nations. 

If,  then,  they  were  chosen  by  God,  as  Christians 
believe,  to  be  the  vehicle  of  I  lis  revelation  of 
Himself— whether  it  was  the  first  revelation  or 
a  restoration  of  a  lost  knowledt^e  does  not  affect 
the  present  c]uestion— it  was  natural  (i.)  that  the 
old  barbarous,  idolatrous,  and  pol)-lhcistic  ten- 
dencies should  only  Lj,-ailually  [>ivc  way;  and  (ii.) 
that  the  new  tiulli  should  be  anthropomorphically 
conceived.  What  Mr.  S[)encer  has  L;-ot  to  explain 
is  not  the  existence  of  anthropomorphism,  and 
the  sur\iviil  of  an  idolatrous  tendency,  which  no 
reasonable  riirislian  would  K\(:\\y,  but  the  rapiil 
progress  of  "  deanlhrop(imor|)hi/.ation,"  and  the 
vigorous  protest  of  ihc  prophets  against  idol- 
worship  as  treason  against  (nxl.  l''or  it  is  this 
which  has  made  the  olhcrw  isc  ullerl)-  insignificant 
1  lebrews  of  such  supnine  importance  in  the  hislcn)' 
of  the  world. 

It  so  ha[)pens  that,  so  far  as  the  leligVMi  of  the 
Hebrews  is  concerned,  wt-  .an:  not  dependent  on 
travellers'  tales,    but  ha\e   d 


ocumentary  evidence, 
hich  we  i)resuine  even  Mr.  Spencer  accepts,  since 
he(iU(Jtc.s  fron»  it  when  it  suits  his  purpose.     It  is 


w 
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worth   while  then    to    ask    whether  he    has   fah'ly 
represented  the   Hebrew  Scriptures.     And  yet  in 
doint^r  so   we   feel   that   an  apology  is  due  to  our 
readers  for  offering  them  a  criticism  of  statements 
which,  but  for  the  great  name  of  Herbert  Spencer- 
might  be  put  aside  as  childisli  and  unintelligent,  if 
not    intentionally   dishonest.      The    anthropomor- 
phisms   are    exaggerated ;    the    parallelisms    are 
strained  ;    llie    language    is    misunderstood  ;   great 
(lu>_stions  arc  settled  without  discussion  so  as  to 
make  for  the  theory  which  the  author  has  set  him- 
self to  ])rove.     We  venture  to  recommend  to  Mr. 
Spencer  not  only  a  closer  ac([uaintance  with  the 
wortls  of  ''  ■  Old  Testament,  but  also  some  slight 
study  of  Lii/abclhan  English. 

We  are  told,  lirst,  that  "the  plasm, 1  oi  super- 
stitions amid  which  ihr  religion  f  the  Hebrews 
evolved  was  of  the  same  n.iturc  \.  ith  that  fountl 
everywhere."  This  maj-  be  readily  gn'Mted.  Also 
"that  sumlrj'  traditions  they  held  in  conuuon  with 
other  peoples,"  This,  so  far  li,)m  being  denied,  is 
commonly  ([uoted  (rightl)'  or  wrongly)  us  a  proof 
of  something  cjuite  different  from  wli.»t  I\Ir.  Spencer 
is  contending  for.  We  now  ri<  10  the  thef)loij\'. 
And  here  wi*  are  lold  that  •  luuler  the  comnK)n 
title     I'.loliini    were    com[)rehendcd     ilistinguislu'd 
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gods,"  //  or  /:/  being  a[5[)lied    to  heroes    and   to 
the  gods  of  the  (lentiU>  :  — 
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"Out  of  these  conci.'|)l'!;:is  yiew  \\\i,  a.^  in  otiier  c.ises,  llie 
|)iopitiation  or  woK-Vip  of  various  supernatural  beinffs -a 
polythcisni.  Abraham  was  a  demigod  to  whom  prayers 
were  addressed.  'They  sacrificed  unto  devils,  not  to  God  ; 
to  gods  whom  they  knew  not,  to  new  gods  that  came  newly 
nj),  whom  your  fathers  feared  not.'  That  the  belief  in  oincr 
,i;(>ds  than  Jahvch  long  survived  is  shown  by  Solomon's 
sacrifices  to  them,  as  well  as  by  the  dcnunc  ialions  of  the 
pro|)hets.  Moreover,  e\en  after  Jahveh  had  become  the 
acknowledi;ed  great-god,  the  general  cone  eptioii  was  essen- 
tially polytheistic." 

Of  course,  Mr.  Si)cnccr,  no  less  than  the  iiutst 
Orlhodox  Jew  or  Christian,  is  at  liberty  to  believe 
that  the  I  lebrew  monotheism  rose  out  of  a  previous 
l)()l)-theisiic  belief,  though  there  is  little  evidence  to 
he  adduced  from  the  Old  Testament,  the  worship 
of  other  j^nxls  being  generall}-,  if  not  always,  rei)re- 
sentcd  as  the  worship  of  stnxiii^c  gods,  the  gotls  of 
the  heathen  nations  nniiKl  about.  If  the  golden 
L.ilf  was  a  retinii  to  Apis  worship,  the  idolatry 
against  whicl;  ti;e  prophets  [irotest  is  mainl)'  an 
i}nportcd  idolatr}-,  or  at  least  is  so  represented. 
.Still  we  readily  concede  to  Mr.  Spencer  that  the 
nadiuess  with  which  the  Jews  assimilated  foreign 
idolatr)-  n\a\'  be  lU'ged  in  proof  that  there  was  a 
siu'vival  of  the  [)olytheistic  tendency,  if  not  of  the 
old  polytheistic  worship.  If,  as  Mr.  .Spencer  sug- 
gests, the  l)elief  in  good  and  evil  angels  is  enough 
to  make  a  religion  "  essentiallx'  polj'theistic,"  then 
ctuiit  i]nacst'h\\\(A  only  .so  far  as  the  Hebrews  are 
concerned,  but  so  far  as  concerns  Christianil)'  too. 
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Calmly  as.sumi^.c,^  as  if  there  was  no  doubt  about 
it,  that  Jahvch  "was  orit^inally  one  god  among 
many — the  c;od  who  became  supreme,"  who  from 
bcint;  "originally  a  local  potentate  "  came  to  be 
considered  "a  local  god— '  the  God  of  Israel,'" 
I\Ir.  Spencer  adds,  "  The  command,  '  Thou  shalt 
have  none  other  gods  but  Me,'  did  not  imply  that 
•  there  were  none,  but  that  the  Israelites  were  not  to 
recognize  their  authority."  And  yet  wc  do  not 
believe  tha'.  Mr.  Spencer  is  consciously  dishonest. 
Me  is  only  blinded  by  his  prepossession  in  favcjur 
of  an  a  priori  assumption,  which  requires  that  the 
monotheistic  idea  should  only  gradually  emerge. 
Whatever  traces  of  idolatry  there  may  be,  and 
there  are  man)-,  and  whether  that  idolatry  was  a 
survival,  or  a  revival,  or  an  im[)ortation,  all  the 
authoritative  teaching  is  on  the  side  of  the  truth 
of  One  onl)-  (lod.  'JMie  phrase  the  "  God  of  Israel  " 
expresses,  not  the  existence  t)f  other  gutls,  but  the 
unique  relationship  in  which  the  Hebrews  believed 
themselves  to  stand  towards  the  One  God.  To 
argue  that  the  mention  of  other  gods  is  an 
admission  that  they  were  really  gotls,  though 
inferior  to  Jalueh,  is  to  lay  one's  self  open  to 
a  reditctio  ad  absiirdiiUL  V.\nz\\  the  [)assage  which 
Mr.  Spencer  tpiotes  from  the  Song  of  Moses  is 
Interpreted  a  few  verses  later'  by  Moses  him 
self,    when    he    says,    "  They  have   moved    me  to 

'  Dciil.  x.\.\i.  i\. 
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jealousy  witli  that  which  is  not  God,"  though  he 
had  previously  spoken  of  this  "not  God"  as  "a 
god."  Just  in  the  same  way  David  says,  "All  the 
gods  of  the  nations  are  idols ;  but  the  Lord 
made  the  heavens  ;  "  and  Hezekiah,  when  admit- 
ting the  truth  of  Rabshakeh's  boast,  explains  it 
by  the  fact  that  the  gods  of  the  nations  ''  were 
no  gods,  but  the  work  of  men's  hands."'  It  is, 
therefore,  no  new  view  of  the  heathen  gods  when, 
in  opposition  to  the  one  true  God,  they  arc  called 
by  the  prophets  "lies"  and  the  "  teachers  of  lies." 
A  few  lines  afterw  arils  Air.  Spencer  has  to  admit 
that  there  are  to  be  founil,  in  reference  to  Jahveh, 
"assertions  of  universality  of  rule,"  but  he  attri- 
butes little  importance  to  this,  since  similar  state- 
ments are  made  by  the  ICgyptians  with  regard  to  a 
living  Pharaoh  I  If  an  luiglish  theologian  of  the 
eleventh  century  had  ascribed  to  God  power  over 
the  forces  of  nature,  would  Mr.  Spencer  argue  that 
it  meant  nothing  because  some  flattering  courtiers, 
accortling  to  the  old  story,  ascribed  similar  [)(nver 
to  King  Canute } 

The  next  count  in  the  indictment  is  that  "  there 
was  no  claim  to  onmipotence  "  for  Jahveh.  Mr. 
Spencer  discreetly  avoids  sayhig  what  period  he  is 
speaking  of,  but  as  the  passages  he  c[uotes  under 
this  head  are  taken  from  the  ante-regal  period  we 
will  assume  (though  with  very  considerable  hesita- 
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tion)  that  he  is  aware  of  the  numerous  passai^cs  in 
the  Psahns  and  prophets  in  which  omnipotence 
and  exclusive  godhead  are  ascribed  to  Jehovah. 
To  prove  his  case  Mr.  Spencer  quotes  two  passages, 
and  alkides  airily  to  a  third.  But  of  the  two 
passages  quoted  one  is,  by  Mr.  Spencer's  request, 
to  be  cancelled,  presumably  because  it  is  based 
upon  a  foolish  mistake.  We  are  left,  then,  with 
two  proofs,  which  arc  worth  noticing.  The  first  is 
"the  alleged  failure  of  lu's  (Jahvch's)  attempt  per- 
sonally to  slay  Moses,"  No  reference  is  given  for 
this,  but  we  can  hardly  be  wrong  in  supposing 
that  Mr.  Spencer  lias  in  his  mind  the  words  in 
Exod.  iv.  24.  "  The  Lord  met  him  and  sought  to 
kill  him."  The  passage  is  a  difficult  one,  no  doubt, 
but  so  far  as  Mr.  Spencer's  point  is  concerned  it  is 
transparently  clear.  Whether  the  explanation 
which  is  commonly  given  is  right  or  not — viz. 
that  God  sent  a  dangerous  sickness  to  Moses 
because  of  his  having  iieglectcil  to  circuincisc  the 
child — the  statement  is  that  the  \jn\\  "met  him 
and  sought  to  slay  him,"  but  (after  Zipporah  had 
performed  the  rite  of  circumcision)  /<■/  /liin  j^v.  If 
this  had  been  quoted  in  proof  that  God  reijents,  it 
might  have  been  worth  something.  It  is  abso- 
lutely valueless  as  proving  God's  inability  to  slay 
Moses.  Either  Mr.  Si)eiicer  only  read  the  first  f>f 
the  three  verses  in  which  the  incident  is  recorded, 
or  (can  it  be  possible  ? )  he  interpreted  "  he  let  him 
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n-o"  to  mean  "  he  was  not  able  to  hoKl  him  fast  "  ! 
Will  our  readers  believe  that  the  only  other  proof 
that  Jahveh  is  not  conceived  as  omnipotent  (omit- 
ting the  cancelled  passai^c)  is  i  Sam.  iv.  3-10,  in 
which  the  Israelites  are  defeated  by  the  Philistines, 
and  the  Ark  is  taken!  And  this  is  all  that  we 
have  to  set  off  ac,^'iinst  the  Old  Testament  revela- 
tion of  "the  Judge  of  all  the  earth."  I\Ir.  Spencer 
simply  adopts  the  wildest  of  Kuenen's  fancies, 
without  the  ingenuity  which  Kuencn  shows  in  their 
defence. 

We  need  not  carr}'  ruir  examination  further. 
The  statement  that  God  was  neither  omniscient 
nor  moral  we  liave  heard  before,  and  the  answer 
is  obvious.  Mr.  Spencer  has  nothing  new  to  say 
about  it.     Nor  have  we. 

With  such  a  view  of  religion,  and  such  a  theory 
of  Old  Testament  theolog)-,  wc  cannot  hope  for 
much,  though  there  are  interesting  points  we 
might  notice  here  and  there  in  Mr.  Silencer's 
account  of  ecclesiastical  institutions  and  the 
specialization  of  functions.  His  categories,  how- 
ever, arc  all  biological,  and  seldom  fit,  except 
metaphorically,  the  facts  of  morals  and  religion. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  "a  satisfactc^r)-  distinction 
between  i)riesls  and  medicine  men  is  difficult  to 
fuul,"  if  both  are  concerned  only  with  ghosts. 
The  accoimt  of  the  customs  of  savage  tribes  is 
varied    enough,    and    readable,    if  not    instructive. 
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\Vc  should  like  to  believe  that  it  is  more  trust- 
worthy than  the  account  of  the  Hebrew  religion. 
And  yet  when  Mr.  Spencer  has  to  depend  on 
secondhand  reports  brought  back  by  men  who  ditl 
not  specially  collect  materials  for  the  use  to  wliich 
Mr.  Spencer  i^uts  thcni,  we  can  hardly  hope  for 
accurac}\  i\nd  as  for  the  use  to  which  I\Ir. 
Spencer  puts  his  materials,  though  it  would  be 
hard  to  i)ress  against  him  the  maxim,  Falsiis  in 
niio  falsits  in  ovniibits,  }'et  it  is,  perhaps,  as  well 
that  the  account  of  the  Jews  comes  so  early  in 
the  volume,  so  that  readers  may  test  at  the  outset 
the  critical  value  of  the  whole. 

Mr.  Spencer  assumes,  not  altogether  without 
evidence,  that  in  a  [)()l)-theistic  people  there  is 
generally  "  a  gravitation  towards  monotheism  ; " 
and  that  mental  i)rogress  heli)ctl  on  the  tendency 
among  the  Jews.  Ihit  he  doubts  whether  mono- 
theism ever  becomes  comi)letc  or  maintains  its 
[)arity.  Wy  monotheism  he  understands  only  the 
view  held  "by  unitarians  of  the  advanced  t}'pe, 
and  by  those  who  are  called  theists,"  trinitarian 
monotheism  being,  we  are  informed,  "partially 
polytheistic."  An  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  arises 
as  soon  as  there  appears  "a  decided  distinction 
between  the  affairs  of  this  world  and  those  of  a 
sui^posed  other  worUl."  Thenceforward  the  eccle- 
siastical ;ind  political  organizations  gri)\v  up  side 
b}'  side,  first  in  a  state  of  fusion,  then  differcntiat- 
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ing,  till  a  perfect  separation  is  effected.  But 
ecclosiasticism  always  stands  for  "  the  principle  of 
social  continuity,"  a  social  bond  of  a  very  con- 
servative character — a  fact  which  is  easily  ex- 
plained when  \ve  remember  that  the  very  raison 
(fctrc  of  religion  is  the  propitiation  of  an  ancestral 
ghost. 

On  the  military  and  civil  functions  of  priests, 
and  the  differentiation  of  the  sacerdotal  from  the 
military  function,  Air.  Spencer  has  a  good  deal 
to  say.  y\nd  he  cannot  bo  accusetl  of  modifying 
his  statements  for  fear  of  giving  offence  to  the 
clergy.  On  the  subject  of  war  he  finds  it  con- 
venient to  ignore  the  earl}'  centuries  of  Chris- 
tianity and  the  unvarying  teaching  of  the  Christian 
Church,  in  order  to  emphasize  the  military  func- 
tions of  some  mediieval  prelates.  J  lis  Church 
history  is,  however,  not  his  strong  point,  but  he 
has  wonderful  powers  of  seeing  resemblances  where 
the  ordinary  man  sees  only  difference.  Who  but 
Mr.  Spencer  could  have  detected  a  survival  of  the 
original  union  of  the  military  and  sacerdotal 
functions  in  a  prayer  written  by  the  present 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  for  the  Egyptian  war ; 
or  found  a  prf)()f  of  clerical  cruelty  in  the  fact 
that  a  little  boy  was  beaten  to  death  at  the 
"clerically  governed  "  King's  College? 

The    cha[)tcrs    on    "  Church    ami    State "    and 
"  Nonconformity"  are  so  sketchy  as  to  be  of  little 
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value.  Nonconformity  may,  however,  henceforth 
claim  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  as  an  honorary  member. 
He  affiliates  modern  Nonconformity  to  the  heresies 
of  every  age,  congratulates  it  on  the  "  rebellious 
movement  of  the  Reformation  ;"  but  reg-'ets  "the 
rcgrowth  of  a  coercive  rule,"  almost  as  much  as 
he  regrets  the  recrudescence  in  modern  politics  of 
the  military  spirit : — 

"  Calvin  (he  reminds  us)  was  a  Pope  comparnble  with  any 
who  issued  bulls  from  the  Vatican.  The  discipHne  of  the 
Scottish  I'resbytcrians  was  as  despotic,  as  rii,'omus,  and  as 
relentless  as  any  which  Catholicism  had  enforced.  The 
Puritans  of  New  Eni^iand  were  as  jiositive  in  their  do;.^mns, 
and  as  severe  in  their  persecutions,  as  were  the  ecclesiastics 
of  the  Church  they  left  behind." 

Still  Nonconformity  is  commended  for  being 
steadily  antisaccrdotal,  and  for  having  been  the 
cause  of  the  multiplication  of  sects.  Continental 
writers,  according  to  Mr.  Spencer,  are  ([uite  wrong 
in  reproaching  us  with  this.  "  Philosophically 
considered,  it  is  one  of  England's  superior  traits." 
As  there  arc  this  year  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  sects  actuall)'  registered,  England  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  her  "  superiority." 

In  the  last  two  chapters  we  find  Mr.  Spencer 
posing  as  historian  and  prophet  in  one  ;  only, 
unfortunately,  his  history  is  not  such  as  to  make 
us  place  imlimited  faith  in  his  [iro[)hecy.  In 
ecclesiastical  institutions  it  is  well  to  know  ^h't 
there  will  be  complete  autonomy  in  each  rcligiouii 
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body,  and  a  complete  loss  of  the  sacerdotal  cha- 
racter. With  the  transition  from  dogmatic  theism 
to  agnosticism  all  ideas  of  propitiation  will  lapse, 
but  "  there  will  ever  be  a  sphere  for  those  who  arc 
able  to  impress  their  hearers  with  a  due  sense  of 
the  mystery  in  which  the  origin  and  meaning  of 
the  Universe  is  shrouded."  This,  and  the  insist- 
ence on  duty,  and  the  conduct  of  life,  will  form 
the  subject  matter  of  the  sermons  of  the  future. 
In  religion,  the  process  of  "deanthropomorphiza- 
tion  " — a  word  which  Mr.  Spenc  r  his  borrowed 
from  ViX.  Fiske — will  be  complete,  and  we  shall 
be  left  with  a  final  consciousness  of  the  Un- 
knowable : — 

"  One  tnitli  must  grow  ever  clearer,  the  truth  that  there  is 
an  Inscrutable  Existence  everywhere  manifested,  to  which 
man  can  neither  lind  nor  conceive  eitlier  beginning  or  end. 
Amid  the  mysteries  which  become  more  mysterious  the 
more  they  are  thought  about,  there  will  remain  the  one 
absolute  certaint)',  that  he  is  e\'er  in  the  presence  of  an 
Infinite  and  Internal  I'ncrgy,  from  which  all  things  proceed." 

And,  paradox  though  it  may  seem,  this  is  the 
explanation  even  of  ghost-worship.  Air.  Spencer 
and  his  bctc  noire  the  theologians  have  something 
in  common  after  all.  For  they,  too,  believe  that 
all  the  imperfect  and  grotesque  forms  of  worship — 
even  ghost-worship,  if  there  is  such  a  thing — owe 
their  reality  to,  and  find  their  explanation  in,  the 
existence  of  the  One  Supreme  Object  of  worship. 
At  first  it  looked   as  if  Mr.  SiJcncer  was  saj'iiig 
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just   the   opposite-vi/..  that    the    hi-hest   rehgion 
finds  its  explanation  in  -host-worship,  and  ghosts 
have  no  reahtv.     Now,  we  arc  told  that  there  was 
aacrm  of  truth  even  in  the  primitive  conception, 
an"d  its   later  developments  are  not  less  real,  but 
more  real    than    the    earlier    forms,   because   they 
approximate  more  closely  to  the  worship  of  the 
Unknowable.     In  other  words,  according   to    Mr. 
.Spencer,  the  worship  of  the  Unknowable  is  implicit 
in    ghost-worship,  and    is  its  ground    and    under- 
lyino-  truth,  though,  of  course,  it    is    not    present 
to  consciousness.     Surely  the  theologian  may  be 
allowed    to  assert  the  same  of  "  the  innate  con- 
sciousness of  God."     At  all  events,  he  cannot  be 
refuted  by  the  cross-examination  of  a  savage. 
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XI. 

THE  DOCTRINE  OE  HOLY  SCRH'TURE 
AND  THl':  ATTrrUDl':  OE  THE  CHURCH 
Wrni  RESPECT  TO  WAR. 

An  aililrcss  delivered  at  tin-  Portsnioutli  Churcli  f'ongrcss, 
Ocliiher,  1SS5. 

Our  President  has  spoken  ^,\  this  subject  as  a 
"  deh'catc  and  difficult"  o  ic.  I  confess  I  am  not 
greatly  troubled  by  the  delicacy  of  my  position. 
Those  who  serve  their  Queen  and  country  as  our 
soldier.^  and  sailors  do,  will  not  only  allow,  they 
will  expect  the  Christian  priest  to  ,io  his  ditty,  Ikit 
the  difficulty  is  a  very  real  otie.  When  Christ  was 
born  into  the  world  the  aiiijels  proclaimed  "  Peace 
on  earth:"  His  lei^acy  to  us  was,  "  Peace  I  leave 
with  you,  My  peace  I  give  unto  you  : "  when  I  [c 
came  amoni;-  us  from  the  grave  He  said,  "Peace 
be  unto  j'ou."  The  new  Kingdom  was  a  King- 
dom of  I'cacc  ;  the  promised  Comforter  was  the 
Spirit  of  I'eace :  Christ  Himself  was  the  Prince  of 
Peace.  How,  then,  are  we  to  cxjilain  the  teaching 
of  the  JJible  and  the  attitude  of  the  Church  in 
rcspet  t  of  War  '     I'he  Old  Testament  cotinnaiuis^ 
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the  Church  allotos,  tliat  which  on  any  showing  is 
alien  from  the  Spirit  of  the  Gospel. 

The  solution  of  this  double  difficulty  is  to  be 
found,  I  believe,  in  a  fuller  recognition  of  two 
great  principles  of  God's  dealing  with  man,  which 
at  bottom  are  one  and  the  same  ; — first,  that  i/n- 
Old  Tcstuiciit  is  a  pYogycssivc  revelation;  and 
secondl)-,  that  Cliiistiaiiity  is  a  principle  of  life  and 
grozvt'i,  not  a  formal  syston  of  conduct.  If  I  had 
fifteen  hours  before  me  instead  of  fifteen  minutes, 
I  might  hope  to  show  how  those  two  principles 
."'.pi)ly  to  the  difficulties  before  us  ;  and  how,  in  the 
last  analysis,  the  two  are  one.  As  it  is,  I  can 
only  summarize. 

I.  The  J  able  is  a  progressive  revelation  iihicli 
cnbiiinatcs  in  the  Gospel  (f  Christ.  Not  only  in  its 
teaf.iing  on  War,  but  in  its  teaching  generally,  the 
Old  Testament  is  preparatory  ami  introductory 
to  ihe  New.  If,  for  instance,  it  could  be  shown 
that  the  Okl  Testament  taught  a  gospel  of  war, 
and  th.e  New  Testament  a  gosj)el  of  peace,  how- 
ever i)uzzled  we  might  be  by  such  an  ojjposition, 
we  should  still  l)elieve  that  it  was  somehow  the 
opposition  between  a  lower  and  a  higher  revelation. 
If  this  is  not  so,  if  the  l^iblc  has  not  respect  to  the 
gradual  cdu<'ation  of  mankiml,  if  its  utterances  lie, 
as  it  were,  all  in  one  [)lane,  I  can  find  in  it  only  a 
mass  of  contradictions  and  inconsistent  moralities. 
15ut  as  I  listen  to  those  calm  words  from  the  lip.s 


i 
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of  Him  Wlio  spoke  with  authority, — "  It  was  said 
to  them  of  old  time,  but  I  say  unto  )'()U," — I  sec 
in  the  Old  Testament,  as  St.  Paul  ditl  in  the  Law, 
a  Triucn-^w^jin:  i\r  Xfnerrdv  leading  men  on  little  by 
little  till  they  could  sit  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  Its 
teaching  is  provisional  only  because  propccdetitic. 
It  is  destroyed  only  by  being  fulfdlcd. 

Ikit  if  this  princi[ile  is  to  hel[)  us  we  must  be 
able  to  show  how  the  Old  Testament  teaching 
about  war  prepared  for,  and  led  w^  to,  the  Gospel 
of  peace.  It  is  no  use  to  say  the  Old  Testament 
wars  were  commanded  by  God  and  that  is  enough. 
Undoubtedly  the  immediate  justification  for  tliem 
was  the  direct  command  of  Goil,  but  conscience 
demands  an  ulterior  justification.  If  immoral  acts 
become  moral  when  done  b)'  God,  as  Zwingli  taught, 
citlicr  there  is  no  morality,  or  God  is  not  tiod. 

Now  the  revelation  of  the  Old  Testament  stands 
midway  between  the  natural  instincts  of  man  and 
t!ie  supernatural  life  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 
Without  committing  ourselves  to  the  so[)histic 
fiction  of  <i  bolliDii  o)iiiiiiiiii  ii/fcr  oiiiiics,  we  arc 
bo\ind  to  admit  that,  when  the  struggle  for  exist- 
ence among  families  or  peo[)les  comes,  the  law  of 
force  prevails.  I\Ian  tacitly  assumes  "that  he  in.iy 
take  who  has  tlu>  power,  and  he  may  ki'ep  who 
can."  No  doubt  the  social  instincts  on  tlu;  one 
hand,  and  ex[)erience  of  the  e\ils  of  war  on  the 
other,  tend   to  moilify  this  view.     The  gre.itesl  of 
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heathen  teachers  declares  tluat  "  no  one  chooses 
war  for  the  sake  of  war.  A  man  would  be  blood- 
thirsty indeed  if  he  turned  his  friends  into  foes  in 
order  to  brine;  about  battle  and  murder;"  but  in 
another  context  he  remarks  that  "  it  is  mere  slavery 
if  a  man  may  not  ^ive  another  as  Ljood  as  he  <;ave." 
In  fact,  it  would  seem  that  however  civilization  may 
mitii^ate  the  barbarity  of  war,  it  still  leaves  un- 
touched the  idea  that  war  is  a  natural  rio-Jit. 

It  is  here  that  the  tcachiuL;"  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment about  war,  even  at  its  lowest,  shows  a  defmite 
advance.     It  takes  man  as  he  is,  with  his  savage, 
warlike   instincts  ;    it  does   not   i;^niore  iiis  nature, 
and  procliiim  at  once  a  rei_L;n  of  [)eace.     It  does  not 
even  strike  dircctl}-  at  the  war  spirit.      It   accepts 
war.     But  the  pco|)le  to  w  hoin  are  comniitled  "  the 
oracles  of  God,"  are  to  be  tau;.;ht  to  .see  war  in  a 
new  li;.;ht.      It   is  taken  t)ut  of  the  hands  k^{  man. 
It  is  God's  prerogative.     Man  wages  war  l.iufully 
Old)'  as  His  vicegermt.      lb:  is  fighting  "the  battle 
of  the  Lord."'      There  is  nothing /-.v.sv'/a//  in  the 
Israeliti.sh  campaigns,  nothing  even  //a/io/ui/  except 
so  far  as  the  cause  of  Israel  is  the  cause  of  God. 
We  think-   it  a  great   advance  in  eivili/.ation  when 
men    neither   take  the  law    into   their  own    hands, 
nor  sutler  a   lelalive  to  be  the  avenger  of  blooil, 
Init   trust  to  the  atlministratinn  of  an  impersonal 
law.      kevenge,  which,  even  in  the  intli\idual,  is  "a 
'   1  ..'..liiu  wiii.  17  :  \\v,  jS. 
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kind  of  wild  justice,"  is  then  transformed  into  that 
rii^liteous  indiL,niation  which  h'cs  at  the  root  of  the 
judicial  system.  Such  an  advance  is  the  teaching 
of  the  Pentateuch  in  respect  of  War,  It  was  the 
first,  though  an  indirect  blow  to  the  war-spirit 
among   t 


J^ 
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learn.  That  God  is  a  God  of  battles  is  a  half 
truth,  which,  to  us,  seems  almost  immoral.  The 
higher  truth,  which  is  revealed  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, was  tlimly  shadowed  forth  when  the  Patri- 
archal CciiKiutror,  returning  from  the  slaughter  of 
the  kings,  did  homage  to  a  mysterious  King  of 
I'eace.  And  when  the  wars  of  con([uest  were  over, 
and  the  chosen  i)eo[)le  were  established  in  the 
promised  land,  their  king,  who  had  fought  the 
Lord's  battles,  is  forbidilen  t*;  build  the  Tem[)le, 
because  he  has  been  "a  man  of  war,"  and  "has 
shed  blood  abundantl)'."^  That  honour  is  reserved 
for  "  a  man  of  rest,"  under  whom  "  peace  ami  (|uiet- 
ness"  is  promised.'-^  The  Jews,  from  hrst  to  last,  had 
been  taught  that  the  explanation  of  the  i)resent  is 
in  the  future,  and  as  this  future  becomes  clearer,  it 
is  revealed  as  a  Kingdom   of  Peace.     God   is   no 


onger  "a  man  of  war 
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lie  niakcth  wars  to  cease 


in  all  the  earth."  '  I  le  no  longer  "teaches  tlie  hands 
to  war  anil  the  lingers  to  fight."  lie  ''  cal*-jrs  tlie 
[)eople  that  deli!.;ht  in  war."    C"K  arer  and  more  clear 
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the  promise  is  seen,  that  not  Israel  only,  but  through 
them  the  whole  world,  shall  know  the  blessings  of 
peace,  when  "  nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against 
nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  more." 

The  Old  Testament  teaching,  in  respect  of  war 
is  thus  propaedeutic  and  provisional.  The  King- 
dom of  Peace  is  not  an  after-thought  ;  the  whole 
of  God's  ancient  revelation  leads  up  to  it.  The 
Old  Testament  accepts  war  only  to  destroy  war. 
It  lifts  war  out  of  the  region  of  jiersonal  and 
national  ambition,  by  claiming  it  as  God's  pre- 
rogative ;  and  then,  as  the  knowlctlge  of  God's 
nature  is  broadened  ami  deepened,  the  [)romise 
is  given  of  a  Kingxlom  of  Peace  under  the  Messi- 
anic rule. 

II.  Put   if  the  Old    Testament   teaching  about 
war  can   be  e.xplainetl    in  the   light   of  the  great 
princi[)le    that    God's    revelation    of    Himself    is 
progressive,  what  arc  we  to  say  about  the  teaching 
of  the  Christian  Church?     The    promised   Prince 
i)f  Peace  was  born  into  the  worltl  nearly  nineteen 
centuries    ago,   and    war    still    e.xists,    not    among 
heathens   only,  but    among    professedly  Christian 
nations.     The  Divine  Scjciety,  the  visible  embodi- 
ment of  the  Kingdom  of  Peace,  even  contemplates 
the    fact    of    war.     llow    are    we    to    explain   this 
parado.x  }     Some  i)eople  will  offer  us  a  rough  and 
ready  solution.     They  have  hardly  got  beyond  the 
negative  idea  of  peace  as  given  by  Mr.  Chadband  : 
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Oh,  111)'  friends,  \vli;it  is  peace?      Is  it  war?     N 


o, 


it  is  r.ot  war."  Therefore,  they  artjue,  the  King- 
dom of  Peace  exchides  war,  and  either  the  Church 
has  absolute!)'  forbidden  war,  or  it  has  been  false 
to  its  trust. 

But  z^'/iat  (foes  iJic  CInircIi  say  about  zcarF  I 
answer,  It  recognizes  war  as  a /act,  never  as  a  right. 
Under  the  Gospel,  war  is  an  anachronism  and 
a  survival.  The  Church  never  condemns  the  life 
of  a  soldier,  but  it  never  "  contemplates  war 
forcnsically"  as  a  legitimate  international  court 
of  ap[)eal.  Iwen  Dr.  Mozley,  in  spite  of  his 
magnificent  tour  dc  force,  is  compelled  lo  admit 
that  "Christianity  only  sanctions  war    u; 
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the 

hypothesis  of  a  world  at  discord  with  herself. 
In  her  own  world  war  would  be  impossible."'  It 
never  forgets  that  war  is  alien  from  the  spirit 
of  Christianity  ;  yet  it  never  forgets  that  Christi- 
aiiit)'  is  to  work  lilce  hidden  leaven.  No  tloubt 
individual  Christians  from  the  fust  have  been 
fcnnul  to  hold  the  view,  which  finds  its  strongest 
expression  in  Tertulliaii,  and  is,  perha[)s,  also  the 
\iew  of  Origen,  that  the  Sermon  (jn  the  Mount 
forbids  military  service  altogetiier,  and  even  the 
administration  of  justice  in  matters  of  life  and 
death.  Hut  this  was  not  the  common  teaching 
of    the    ante-Niccne    Church.       M\eii     while    the 


;ni[)n'e    was    \ 
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seem  to  imply  acquiescence  in  heathen  ceremonies, 
Christians  in  large  numbers  fought  in  the  Roman 
army,  as  Tcrtullian  himself  admits,  and  no  dis- 
ciplinary canons  forbade  it.  The  stories  of  the 
'i'hundcring  Legion  and  of  the  Theban  Legion 
a  century  later,  whatever  be  their  literal  truth, 
arc  sufficient  to  prove  that  Christians  fought  under 
.Marcus  Aurelius  and  Diocletian,  and  that  the  pro- 
fession of  the  soldier  was  not  like  that  of  the  gla- 
diator, the  actor,  the  idolmaker,  and  the  astrologer 
forbidden  to  the  baptized.  The  words,  "  I  may 
not  fight,  for  I  am  a  Christian,"  were  uttered  by 
the  martyr  Maximilian  (295  A.D.),  at  the  very  time 
when  lar";c  numbers  of  his  brethren  were  doing 
what  he  felt  impossible. 

When  I  turn  to  St.  Augustine  as  representing 
the  post-Nicene  Fathers,  and  to  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas  as  representing  the  schoolmen,  I  find  the 
same  teaching.  It  is  taken  for  granted  that  the 
case  of  the  faithful  centurion  in  the  Gospel,  and 
of  Cornelius  in  the  Acts,  justified  a  Christian  in 
bearing  arms.  If  the  soldier  is  Hie  enemy  of 
Christ,  it  is  not  his  position  but  his  disposition 
makes  him  so  {non  nii/itia  scd  inalitia.)  .St. 
Augustine  even  advises  Coiuit  Boniface  not  to 
enter  a  monastery,  but  to  do  his  duty  as  a  Christian 
general.  15ut  under  Christian  lunperors  a  wider 
question  is  raised,  viz.  Is  war  ever  lawful  for  a 
Cinistian     power?      And     the     answer     is,     The 
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Christian  must  always  7cv7/  peace,  thouc^h  war 
may  be  forced  upon  him  {Pacciii  habere  debet 
voluntas,  bel/iiin  neeessitas)  ;  and,  even  in  war.  the 
Christian  must  labour  for  peace  {esto  ergo  be/laiu/o 
pacijiciis,  etc.).  He  will  fight  miscrieorditcr,  in  the 
spirit  of  a  father  who  is  compelled  to  chasten  those 
he  loves.  And  St.  Thomas  closely  follows  St. 
Augustine.  "  Three  things,"  he  says,  "  are  neces- 
sary for  a  just  war,  the  authority  of  the  ruler,  a 
righteous  cause,  and  a  good  intention.  iXwy  other 
war  is  unlawful."  ^  But  the  rapid  deterioration 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  Western  Church 
between  the  fourth  and  the  thirteenth  eentur>-  is 
shown  by  the  numerous  canons  i)assed  against  e\en 
clergy  bearing  arms.  The  Crusades  had  familiar- 
ized men's  minds  with  bloodshed  in  the  name  of 
Christ,  and  the  wars  of  Christians  with  one  another 
iiad  confused  their  judgment.  The  proclamation 
of  a  "Truce  of  God"  marks  the  ineffective  pro- 
test of  Christianity  against  a  spirit  which  it  had 
done  so  little  to  overcome. 

Why,  then,  did  not  the  Christian  Church  from 
the  first  prohibit  war  as  Tertullian  would  have 
done.'  Because  it  hatl  realized  the  fact  that 
Christianity  is  a  principle  of  life  which  is  to  trans- 
form the  world  into  itself  "We  see  not  )et  all 
things  put  under  llim."  The  ideal  is  not  the 
actual,  cilhcr  for  the  Christian  societ)'  or  foj-  the 
'   Sumiiui.  'I'licol,,  2,  2,  <J,  \I,.  All.  i. 
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individual  Christian,  and  to  attempt  to  make  it  so 
is  not  really  to  advance  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
There  will  always  be  those 

"  Wliosc  best  hope  for  the  world 
Is  ever  tliat  the  world  is  near  its  end, 
Impatient  of  the  stars  that  keep  their  course 
And  make  no  patliway  for  the  coming  Judge." 

litit  the  citizens  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  arc- 
to  be  the  leaven  of  the  world,  and  "  they  ought 
not,''  says  St.  Augustine,  "to  wish  before  the  time 
to  dwell  with  none  but  saints  and  righteous  men. " 
It  is  a  dangerous  thing  to  ante-date  the  millennial 
reign  of  Christ. 

You  mean,  then,  that  Christianity  takes  hmnan 
nature  as  it  is?  Yes  ;  but  only  that  it  may  make 
it  luJiat  it  is  not.  Christianity  did  not  prohibit 
slavery  ;  in  a  sense  it  accepted  it.  Ikit  it  enunciated 
principles  ultimately  inconsistent  with  slavery. 
It  did  not  prohibit  tcvrr,  and  say  that  no  Christian 
might  carry  arms,  but  it  attacked  the  war  spirit 
in  every  form.  Cessniitc  causa  cessat  et  cffirtns. 
i^ut  the  converse  is  not  true.  You  may  prohibit 
slavery,  and  declare  that  ever)'  man  and  woman 
is  free  whose  foot  is  set  on  ICnglish  soil,  and, 
meanwhile,  a  white  slave  trade,  as  anti-christian 
and  as  inlnunan  as  anj-thing  on  the  coast  of  ,\frica, 
is  in  oiu"  midst.  ,\nd  if  war  could  be  forbidden 
we  might  still  be  as  far  as  ever  from  the  kingdom 
of  peace.     Is  the  lu-^t  of  glory  more  cruel  than  the 
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lust  of  gain?  Less  careful  of  the  good  of  others? 
"  What  is  it,"  asks  St.  Augustine,  "  that  we  blame  in 
war?  Not  the  fact  of  death,  for  all  must  die  ;  but 
"  the  desire  for  wrong,  the  cruelty  of  revenge,  the 
implacable  spirit,  the  savagery  of  fighting,  the  lust 
of  lordship — this  is  what  we  blame  in  war,  and  this 

w  hat  is  condemned  by  Divine  and  human  law." 
.1  he  attempt  to  distinguish  between  just  and  unjust 
wars  is  one  which,  till  the  Spirit  of  Peace  inspires 
(jur  motives,  can  only  lead  to  casuistry.  Not  only 
religious  wars,  but  wars  of  mere  earthly  empire 
darken  the  page  of  human  history.  Yet  was  there 
ever  a  war  which  could  not  be  justified,  on  the 
pica  of  self-defence,  or  the  service  of  God  ?  Are 
wc  to  blame  a  Christian  nation  if,  like  the  errant 
knights  of  old,  it  goes  about  redressing  human 
wrongs  with  earthly  weapons?  Does  not  the  end 
justify  the  means  .'  Is  not  there  something  of  truth 
in  the  sneer  that  even  missionary  work,  which  was 
once  done  by  a  Henry  IMartyn,  is  now  done  by  a 
Martini-Henry?  Has  not  the  ma.xitn  si  vis pacein 
para  bcl/nin  been  perverted  into  a  justification  for 
all  the  armaments  of  Europe,  when  there  was  little 
real  thought  or  wish  for  i)eace  ?  What  has  the 
religion  of  Christ  to  say  to  us  here? 

I  answer,  For  the  tone  and  temper  of  popular 
"Jingoism,"  for  the  thinly  disguised  policy  of 
bluster,  for  the  craving  after  military  displa)-,  for 
the  readiness   to  stami)  ever)-  effort  for  peace  as 
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,1  weak  foreign  policy  and  an  abandonment  of 
British  interests — for  this,  I  find,  in  the  Bible  and 
in  the  Church,  nothing  but  unqualified  con- 
demnation. 

But  I  find  no  condemnation  of  the  calling  of  the 
Christian  soldier,  and,  therefore,  I  cannot  adopt 
the  teaching  of  Tertullian  in  ancient  days,  or  of 
the  Peace  Society  in  our  own.  We  honour  them 
for  their  noble  protest,  we  thank  them  for  recalling 
the  Church  to  its  high  ideal.  The  question 
between  us  and  them  is  one  not  of  motive  but 
of  nietJiod.  Is  the  kingdom  of  peace  to  win  its 
way  by  influence  or  by  protest;  liy  a  policy  of 
permeation  or  a  policy  of  separation  ;  by  the 
implanting  of  a  new  nature  which  may  transform 
tlie  old,  or  !))•  a  mechanical  substitution  of  the 
Divine  for  the  human  ?  In  a  word,  do  we  believe 
in  "regeneration,"  or  in  "instantaneous  con- 
version }  " 
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'•  Lord,  what  love  have  I  unto  Thy  Law  :  all  the  clay  lonc(  is 
my  study  in  it." — Ps.  cxix.  97. 

It  is  now  hardly  more  tlian  half  a  century  ago 
that  there  came  to  England,  a  stranger  to  a 
strange  land,  one'^  who  in  his  Indian  home  had 
spent  his  life  in  protests  against  idolatry,  and  in 
earnest  efforts  to  restore  a  monotheistic  religion. 
Judged  as  we  so  often  judge  those  whom  we  do 
not  know,  he  was  only  a  heathen,  a  pious  Brahman 
who,  however  well  disposed  to  Christianity,  died 
in  Christian  England,  an  alien  from  the  Christian 
commonwealth.  His  language  was  not  ours  ;  his 
habits  of  life  and  thought  were  strange  to  us  ;  his 
religion  was  not  Christianity. 

But,    looking  earnestly  beneath  the  surface  of 
things,  working  back  in  thought  from  difference  to 


tin 


ity,  we   find   it   is   not  altogether  so.     I 


n   race, 


\x\  language,  in  thought,  he   is   nearer  to  us  than 

'  An  Assize  Sermon  preached  before  the  University  of  Oxford 
on  the  Twentictli  .Sunday  after  Trinity,  1S84. 
'  RajaJi  Kannnoliun  Roy. 
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we  dreamed.  The  Brahman  Reformer  and  the 
Christian  Priest  are  different,  indeed,  in  their  grasp 
of  truth  ;  different  in  the  way  they  would  set  it 
forth  ;  different  in  their  life  history.  The  Brahman 
never  Hvcd  to  rcah'ze  the  truth  of  the  God-Man, 
of  the  divine  mission  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  of 
the  reaUty  of  Sacramental  grace.  But  his  life  was 
true,  and  real,  and  great.  Can  any  doubt  that  its 
earnest  seeking  after  God  shall  have  its  own 
reward  .'  Yet  it  would  have  been  so  easy  to  say, — 
W'e  have  nothing  in  common  with  him  ;  we  do  not 
worship  the  same  God. 

So  it  is  that  again  and  again  we  misread  the 
world  around  us,  seeing  the  outside  differences  of 
things,  while  their  real  but  hidden  unity  is  lost. 
And  if  some  unexpected  points  of  likeness  force 
themselves  upon  our  notice,  we  put  them  aside  as 
curious  parallels,  which  do  not  suggest  to  us  a 
common  origin,  a  kinship  which  is  real. 

Is  it  not  so  in  the  case  of  those  two  highly- 
developed  systems  which  stand  over  against  one 
another  in  England  of  to-day,  once  identified,  then 
associated,  but  now,  as  it  seems,  drifting  apart, — 
Tlieology  and  Lniv  ?  Here  it  is  so  easy  to  point 
the  contrast  between  the  Divine  Science,  and  that 
which  exists  onl)'  because  man  is  what  he  is,  and 
not  what  God  made  him  to  be.  It  is  easy  to  say, 
they  do  not  speak  the  same  language,  their  modes 
of  thought   are    not    the    same.      The    one   soars 
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upwards  to  the  very  nature  of  God,  tlic  other 
sounds  all  the  depths  and  shoals  of  human  selfish- 
nc.s  and  vice.  The  one  is  ,is  a  golden  net  let 
down  from  heaven  ;  the  other  like  some  huge 
structure  built  upon  the  earth.  Law  deals  wit!i 
t^'.iiigs  which  perish  in  the  using  ;  Theology  with 
truths  which  cannot  pass  away. 

I.  But  such  superficial  contrasts  will  not  satisf}- 
us.  There  are  strange  marks  of  kinship  in  these 
different,  and  sometimes  rival,  sysiem  ; :  iH)ints  of 
resemblance  which  are  the  mcjre  rcnia.k.ible  when 
contrasted  with  tiiat  knowledge  of  nature,  which  of 
late  years  has  almost  monopolized  the  name  of 
Scicuce. 

(i.)  Of  these  points  of  resemblance  the  first  is  this. 
Law,  like  Theology,  is  a  "derived  science,"  an('  not 
a  science  of  discovery.  We  do  not  live  in  hope  or 
fear  of  some  new  facts  which  \\\\\  revolutionize 
our  legal  system.  Law  is  essentially  ilerived.  It 
glories  in  the  fact.  Its  principles  lie  hack,  far 
back  ill  a  pre-historic  time.  Wilh  all  its  minute 
and  complex  adjustments  to  modern  civilization 
and  modern  life,  it  can  say  with  one  of  old,  "It 
was  long  ago  that  men  found  out  what  is  right, 
and  we  must  learti  from  them."  W  hat  was  imi)licit 
in  the  i)i  McipK;  may  b(^  now  explicit  in  the  Law, 
])ut  the  p.  ncipU;  has  not  changed.  Tiiis  is  why 
Law  is,  per,  aps  inappropriately,  said  to  be  con- 
servative.    It  has  its  roots  in  tlu"  past,  not  in  the 
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present.  Thus,  like  Theoloc,'}',  it  is  open  to  tlu- 
rcproacli  it  it  be  a  reproach,  tliat  it  is  a  derived 
science,  and  with  TheoloL^y  it  (j.fers  its  strong  but 
silent  protest  against  the  narrowing  of  the  term 
science  to  the  inductive  method. 

''ii.)  Law  is  a  derived  science,  but  that  is  not  all 
It  cl.iinis  authority,  an  authority  which  is  not 
ephemeral,  but  eternal  ;  a  majesty  which  tlu 
present  can  neither  give  nor  take  awa)'.  Its 
aj)peal  is  not  to  its  usefulness,  its  fitness  to  the 
present  condition  of  things,  but  to  men's  reverenci- 
ft)r  authority,  to  their  obedience,  to  their  lo)-aU)-. 
And  in  this,  while  its  likeness  to  Theology  is 
()b\ious,  its  contrast  with  the  popular  science  of 
n;itin'e  is  no  less  obvious.  I'or  both  deal  with  laic. 
jet  the  one  is  as  anxious  to  assert,  as  the  other  is 
to  disavow,  the  claim  to  authority  fur  law  as  l.iu. 
W'c  have  outgrown  the  confusion  which  is  to  be 
found  even  in  Hlackstone.  We  know  that  a  law 
of  nature  is  "an  observed  uniformity  of  se(]ucnci.' 
or  coexistence,"  a  fact  imiversally  true  within  the 
limits  of  scientil'ic  obser\'ation.  liut  it  lays  claim 
III  no  necessity,  it  repudiates  even  "a  tacit  refer- 
ence to  the  will  of  a  superior."  it  speaks  in  tlu' 
indicative,  not  in  the  imperati\c.  No  real  student 
of  nature  \\\\\  go  bejond  the  "is"  and  "is  not"  of 
fact.  "  Must  "  and  "caniiot  "  lie  beyond  his  range. 
except  when  they  are  illieilly  smuggled  in  for  use 
against  tin-   t'Inislian   miracles.      I'nt    l..iw,  ii\    its 
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other  sense,  is  nothini;-  if  it  be  not  authoritative,  if 
it  cannot  coniinand  reverence,  and  challenge  the 
obedience  of  the  enlightened  conscience.  Here, 
then,  again  we  have  a  strange  mark  of  kinshij) 
Ijctwcen  Theology  and  Law. 

(iii.)  But  we  have  not  even  yet  touchco  i:hc  most 
remarkable  point  of  agreement  between  the  two, 
wherein  both  are  distinguished  from  the  science  of 
external  nature.  There  is  anotn^r  point,  which,  in 
our  day,  is  of  especial  importance.  If  there  is  one 
fact  which  the  science  of  nature,  as  we  now  under- 
stand it,  is  powerless  to  explain,  and  is  sometimes 
anxious  to  explain  away,  it  is  the  fact  of  PersoN- 
\rjTV  ;  that  which  distinguishes  the  self-con.scious 
moral  being  from  the  beasts  that  perish.  Trace 
f)ut,  if  you  will,  the  marvellous  .sj-mpathies  of 
nature  ;  prove,  if  you  will,  that  man  is  a  microcosm 
of  creation  ;  follow,  step  bj'  step,  tiie  minutest 
changes  of  embryological  structure  and  develop- 
ment ;  and  yet  before  the  citadel  of  l\'rsoiiaIity 
every  effort  is  in  vain  ;  and  the  besiegers,  like  the 
.Syri;ins  who  came  against  the  Prophet,  are  l)linded 
and  led  captive  by  the  very  power  that  thej' 
op[)osed.  And  Law  guartls  Personality ■,  as  nothing 
but  Religion  and  Morality  can.  In  that  highly- 
developed  system  of  Law  under  which  we  live,  we 
have  in  "Person"  and  "  I'r.ipuity  "  a  true  dichotomy, 
I'he  terms  exclude  one  another.  No  person  can 
possess  a  person.      The   sharp   line   is  drawn,  not 
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IjL'twccii  urLjanic  and  inurganic,  living  and  dcatl, 
but  between  man  a.s  the  embodiment  q{ personality 
and  all  other  created  beings  as  void  of  personality. 
Iwen  tliose  recent  modifications  or  developments  of 
Law,  which  we  may  watch  n'ith  some  foreboding, 
all  tend  in  one  direction.  The  ideal  of  Law  is 
universal  respect  for  Personality,  and  it  looks 
forward  to  the  time  when  it  will  recognize  no 
distinctions  of  race,  or  sex,  or  caste,  or  creed, — 
neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  neither  male  nor  female, 
neither  bond  nor  free.  In  that  increasing  reverence 
for  I'ersonality,  even  due  considerations  of  subordi- 
nation, as  of  wife  to  husband,  son  to  father,  servant 
lo  master,  are  being  more  antl  more  lefl  (JUt  of 
account.  There  is  to  be  no  respect  c)f  persons. 
All  must  be  equal  before  the  law,  because  the 
possession  of  personal it\'  throws  into  the  shade  al! 
I 'llier  distinctions.  It  is  inevitable  that  it  should 
■sometimes  seem  to  us  that  in  emi)hasizing  thi.'  fact 
of  Personality  the  Law  is  falling  short  of  what 
charity  demands.  It  recognizes  less  and  less  of 
privilege  and  protection.  Religious  tests,  hereditary- 
rights,  property  (|ualifications,  even  the  difference 
between  man  and  woman,  all  these,  rightly  or 
wrongl)',  seem  to  be  ignored.  By  the  law  of  love 
1  am  and  must  be  "my  brother's  keeper."  \'es  ! 
■^ays  the  law  of  the  land,  but  it  is  inconsistent  w  itii 
a  true  reverence  for  personalit)'  that  )'ou  should 
make  him  a  slave  e\en  for  his  own  good.     It  there 
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.'irc  f/)t'»fTt(  cor;A()/,  men  born  to  be  slaves,  the  law 
knows  nothinfj  (jf  thcni  ;  i)hilanthropy  knows 
nothing  of  them  ;  Christianity  knows  nothing  of 
them.  And  even  Aristotle,  who  believed  in  their 
existence,  was  puzzled  to  understand  why  they 
were  not  distinguished  to  the  c}'e  from  those  who 
were  born  to  be  free.  And  here  again,  in  its  aim, 
if  not  in  its  method,  its  supreme  reverence  for 
personality,  its  utter  jealousy  of  anything  which, 
though  done  from  the  best  of  motives,  may  obscure 
the  line  which  separates  person  and  thing,  Law  is 
fighting  side  by  side  with  Theology. 

Thus  both  are  derived  sciences  ;  both  challenge 
submission,  and  claim  to  speak  with  authority  ; 
both  depend  for  thcii  very  existence  on  the  fact  of 
Personalit}-.  These  are  points  of  likeness  which 
cannot  be  accidental.  \Vc  say  cainiot,  for,  if  there 
be  anything  on  which,  in  this  age  of  warring  words, 
we  are  all  agreed,  it  is  the  elitiu'nation  of  Chance. 
And  all  through  the  biological  region  likeness 
suggests  kinship,  and  kinship  a  common  i)arentage. 

II.  Where,  then,  arc  we  to  seek  the  common 
source  of  Theolog)'  and  Law.'  How  can  .1 
science,  which  includes  such  an  unii[ue  fact  as  a 
Revelation  from  (iod  to  man,  li:ivc  a  common 
origin  with  one  which,  in  its  (Solution,  if  iml  in 
Its  germ,  dcpiMids  so  much  upon  experience  ? 

And  here,  for  our  present  pin'[)osc,  we  may  put 
on   one  side  those   a  pnoti  thcori/.injjs   as  to  the 
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naHirc  of  justice  and  the  orif^in  of  society,  which 
have  again  and  a^ain  been  proved  historically 
false,  and  ask  ourselves.  What  is  it  ichich  lies  at 
t/it-  root  of  our  legislative  atui  judicial  system  ?  It 
is  :i  question  which  concerns  not  any  particular 
laws,  nor  the  various  developments  of  law,  but 
that  which  is  presupposed  in  all  law,  that  without 
which  law  could  not  be.  What,  then,  is  this  ?  The 
answer  is  plain.  It  is  CONSCIENCE,  the  power  to 
judge  of  acts  as  right  and  wrong.  We  may  ignore, 
for  the  moment,  questions  as  to  its  origin  and 
development,  and  simply  take  the  fact.  Man 
judges  because  he  has  what  we  call  a  conscience. 
I  must  judge  a.s  my  conscience  directs  mc.  Men 
may  laugh  at  m\-  judgment  ;  they  may  tell  me  my 
conscience  is  untrained  or  mistraincd  ;  they  may 
tell  me  it  is  morbidly  sensitive  and  over-scrupu- 
lous, or  hint  that  it  is  defded  by  conscious  sin. 
lUit  my  conscience  is  for  me  my  final  court  of 
appeal,  and  (juiequid  fit  co)itra  eouseietitiani  udifieat 
lid  i^elienuaiu.  So  it  is,  and  niust  be,  in  my  i)rivate 
judgments.  But  the  eomple.x  fabric  of  I  aw  must 
ultimately  be  Iracred  back  to  the  same  ficct.  For 
Law  is  the  e.\pressii)n  of  the  "best  self"  of  the 
communit)',  tin'  judguKiU  ol  the  conscience  of  the 
nalion,  growing  in  Inilli  and  fulness  and  pcifcctiun, 
as  that  conscience  becomes  more  pure  anil  clear, 
lake  stone  from  stone  in  that  majestic  edifice  of 
Law  ;  roll  back  the  course  of  time,  and  si.  e  Law  in 
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its  beginnings,  and  you  will  find   Conscience  the 
first  Lawgiver,  and  Conscience  the  first  Judge. 

Or  turn  your  c}-cs  to  the  present.  Look  at  Law 
as  a  finished  product,  an  organism  instinct,  as  it 
seems,  with  life.  Can  we  trace  in  it  any  rudimen- 
tary organs.'  Is  there  one  part  which  sufi'ers  from 
the  atrophy  of  disuse?  It  is  where  the  Consciericc 
of  man  has  outgrown  the  expression  of  his  earlier 
and  less  ;,crfcct  will,  or  where  (shame  to  us  thai  it 
is  ever  so!)  the  conscience  of  to-day  has  fallen 
short  of  its  own  true  judgments  in  the  past.  Quid 
leges  sine  inoribus  vaiuc projiciuiit  '  is  the  moralist's 
lament.  What  a  vaiii  thing  is  Law  without  that 
which  gives  it  life  and  authority  and  truth  !  Law, 
indeed,  has  learned  to  reverence  perse )nalit)',  it  is 
jealous  even  of  the  mystical  unic^r.  f)f  two  person- 
alities in  Holy  Marriage,  lest  it  should  carry  with 
it  anything  of  tlie  old  idea  of  possession  of  the 
wife  by  the  husband.  So  cai-eful  is  it  to  guard 
I'ersonalit)'  and  individual  freedom  that  it  treats 
Marriage  not  as  a  mj-stcry,  but  as  a  contract.  l\\v\ 
)'ct  right  in  the  ver>-  heart  of  our  civilization  is  the 
cancerous  gnnvth  which  is  feeding  upon  the  mor.il 
life  of  the  people.  We  tallc  pompousl)'  and  in- 
solently of  British  freedom,  and  there  is  th.it 
hideous  White  Slave  trade  almost  at  our  doors. 
We  talk  of  reverence  for  Personality,  and  there  is 
a  vast  organized  system  of  tyranny  and  oppression, 
which  treats  maf  as  a  brute  beast  made  for  sensu- 
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alit}',  and  woman  as  a  "  living  tool  "  to  be  bought 
and  sold.  And  Law  looks  on,  almost  powerless  to 
assert  itself,  because  it  is  unsupported  by  that 
\'aguc  thing  called  public  opinion — No  !  let  us  be 
true  with  ourselves, — because  our  conscience,  trained 
ill  all  these  centuries  of  Christianity,  gives  such  an 
uncertain  sountl  in  a  matter  where  Religion  and 
Morality  and  Law  arc  at  one. 

Law  fails  and  becomes  dead  only  when  the 
conscience  of  the  nation  refuses  its  supj^ort.  ^\nd 
no  stronger  proof  can  be  urged  that  it  is  from 
Conscience  that  its  authority  is  ultimately  derived. 

l)Ut  there  is  an  additional  proof  to  be  fcnmd  in 
this,  viz.  that  what  we  have  already  noticed  as 
characteristic  marks  C)f  Law  belong  in  a  special 
sense  to  Conscience.  Thus  Conscience,  whatever 
its  origin,  is  aiitlioriiativc,  it  speaks  with  power,  liut 
il  speaks  not  from  itself  Its  decision  is  no  mere 
ipse  (Uxit.  It  is  a  derived  authorit)-.  And  it  is 
bound  up  so  closely  with  the  fact  of  Personality 
ih.it  there  is  no  attack  directed  against  the  one 
which,  if  sustained,  wouUl  not  be  Hital  to  the  other. 
(  onsciencc  moves  solely'  in  the  region  of  I'crson- 
alit}'.  It  speaks  from  a  I'ersnn  to  ;i  Person.  .\ 
thing  cannot  speak  with  authority  to  a  Person. 
.And  all  the  attempted  analyses  of  Conscience  fail 
in  this,— they  do  not  account  for  its  diif/iorify. 
I  hc\'  analyze  the  evidence  on  which  the  judgment 
is    'jiven  ;    the\-   show    hmv  different   would    have 
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been  the  judgment  if  the  evidence  had  been  other 
than  it  was,  but  they  presuppose  the  judge  and  his 
authority. 

Here,  then,  we  have  reached  the  real  point  of 
union  between  the  different  systems  of  Theology 
and  Law.  They  arc  different.  We  cannot  derive 
the  one  from  tlic  other.  Hut  Conscience  is  the 
source  of  both,  and  hence  it  is  that  Theolog}-, 
Ethics  and  Law  are,  if  we  may  dare  to  use  the 
l)hrase,  a  Trinity  in  unity.  For  Conscience,  tlic 
ultimate  authority  in  our  legislative  and  judicial 
systems, — the  formal  princi[)le  of  ethics  and  of  our 
moral  practice, — is  also  "  the  creative  principle  of 
religion  "  and  the  first  source  of  our  knowledge  of 
God.  Be  it  that  men  have  tried  to  explain  it 
away  as  a  long-sighted  selfishness,  or  an  instinctive 
power  of  measuring  utility,  or  the  growth  of  maii\- 
an  age  of  ingenious  self-seeking  :  yet  in  the  strung 
vigorous  life  of  intellectual  and  moral  health  it 
stands  firm  as  it  has  ever  done,  claiming  to  be, 
what  it  has  been  grandly  called,  "the  messenger 
from  Him,  Who  both  in  nature  and  in  grace  speaks 
to  us  behind  a  veil,  and  teaches  and  rules  us  b)- 
His  representatives,  ,  .  .  the  aboriginal  Vicar  of 
Christ,  a  prophet  in  its  informations,  a  monarch  in 
its  peremptoriness,  a  priest  in  its  blessings  and 
anathemas  !  " — the  undying  witness  in  the  heart  of 
man  to  the  sacerdotal  principle.  In  religion  it 
speaks  as  the  Prophet  of   Him,   W'iioin    now    we 
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ciinnot  sec  ;  in  inoniLs  it  is  the  ever  present  Priest, 
who  walking  on  the  caith  yet  liolds  of  heaven  ; 
while  in  the  calm  ro}-al  majesty  of  Law  it  sustains 
its  kingly  character. 

Ikit  here  it  may  be  objected  :  this  is  an  old- 
world  view.  We  know  better  now.  As  for 
r.'ligion,  a  man  must  settle  that  with  his  God, 
if  indeed  there  is  a  God,  but  in  Ethics  and  in 
Law  wc  arc  wiser  than  our  fathers.  W'e  have 
got  rid  of  supernatural  ism.  Conscience  is  indeed 
a  representative,  and  hence  its  authority ;  but 
in  the  individual  it  represents  the  crystallized 
i-'.\pericnce  of  the  past,  while  in  law  it  almost  openly 
professes  to  represent  the  will  of  the  majority.  It 
is  the  condensed  wisdom  of  the  sovereign  people. 
Ves  !  the  people  is  sovereign,  but  in  the  grim  words 
of  the  Prophet  of  Pessimism,  it  is  a  sovereign 
which  never  outgrows  its  minority,  but  is  under 
tutors  and  governors.  And  who  are  the>' ?  Or  if 
we  allow  that  law  is  but  the  expression  of  the  judg- 
ment of  the  majority,  yet  just  in  so  f.ir  as  it  is  a 
judgment  of  true  -.'.w^S.  false,  of  right  .ind  wrong,  and 
nut  of  useful  and  useless,  or  pleasant  and  painful, 
il  speaks  b\-  an  authority  which  has  to  l)c>  accounted 
f(.ir.  Whether  it  be  the  many  or  the  few  who 
judge,  the  tjucstion  must  ultimately  be  shifted  back 
to  the  individual.  "  Who  art  thou  that  judgest 
.mother.''"  is  n(jt  man,  in  his  sei)arateness,  "  the 
measure  of  all    things?"     What  right  has  one  to 
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judge  another?  It  is  a  clialleiu^c  to  philosophy 
and  to  religion,  to  ethics  and  to  law.  y\nd  the 
answer  is  as  terrible  as  it  is  true.  Wy  right  of 
reason  and  of  conscience  I  wield  the  sword  of  God. 
In  ever}- judgment  of  true  or  false  in  speculation, 
of  right  or  wrong  in  practice,  I  judge  Gc^d's  judg- 
ment. And  so  firmly  do  men  believe  this,  that  for 
what  they  hold  to  be  truth  they  are  ready  to  die, 
though  all  the  powers  of  earth,  and  even  religion 
itself,  be  against  them.  So  fearlessly  do  they 
believe  the  absoluteness  of  their  moral  judgments, 
that  they  will  dare  to  say,  with  the  great  Utilitarian, 
— A  God  who  is  not  moral,  as  my  conscience  judges 
moralit}',  is  not  God.  I  will  not  worship  Him. 
Through  faith  in  God,  I  reject  as  God  one  who  is 
not  good  and  just  and  true. 

It  is  God's  revelation,  then,  that  Theology 
unfolds  ;  God's  will  that  ethics  tlcclares  ;  God's 
judgments  that  Law  enforces.  And  hence  it  is 
that,  in  the  evolution  of  Law,  Revelation  has 
pla>'ed  so  prominent  a  part.  Never  has  the 
Conscience  been  strengthened  and  inf(jrmed  by 
new  truth,  but  Law  has  faithfully  reilected  the  ne\>' 
light.  Ilegel,  indeed,  declares  that  the  highes 
truth  of  which  Law  is  [)ossessed,  the  idea  ot 
Personality,  it  owes  to  tlie  religion  of  Christ. 
"  iMitire  (juartcrs  of  tin;  globe,"  he  says,  "  Africa 
and  the  I",ast,  lia\'e  never  had,  and  have  not  yet, 
the    idua.     The    (irecks    and    Kom.ins,    Tlato  and 
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by 


Aristotle  and  the  Stoics,  liatl  it  not.  .  .  .  This 
idea  came  info  the  world  throut^di  Christianity,  in 
which  the  indi\'idual,  as  such,  has  an  infinite  worth 
as  being  the  aim  and  object  of  the  love  of  God." 
Hut  looking  back  through  the  revelation  of  the 
(Jld  Testament,  we  can  see  how  the  Jews  were 
trained  and  educated  up  to  tlic  fulness  (jf  the 
truth,  as  side  b)'  side  with  the  patria  potcstas  we 
see  the  personal  relations  of  patriarch  and  prophet 
with  God.  Nor  is  the  idea  of  Personality  the  onl\' 
gift  of  Revelation  to  Law.  In  the  Decalogue  and 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  it  has  unfolded  the 
Royal  Law,  and  it  has  revealed  it  to  us  as  the  will 
of  a  Personal  Being,  "Our  Father,  which  i.-.  in 
heaven." 

And  it  is  because  it  is  God's  Law  that  we  ma\- 
love  it.  We  cannot  love  an  jibstraction,  an  idea, 
a  generalization,  a  uniformit)-.  Yet  the  1  lyth 
Psalm  is  full  of  love  and  devotion  to  the  Law, 
because  it  is  Gixl's.  And  it  is  just  here  that  the 
Christian  conception  of  Law  is  so  much  truer  than 
that  which  wc  are  familiar  with  in  .Xristotle  or  even 
in  Kant.  'Ihe  older  philosopher  glories  in  the 
impersonalil)-  of  law,  as  contrasted  with  the 
injustice  of  indi\'idual  judgments.  So  far  wc  can 
go  with  him.  lUit  Aristotle's  fear  of  what  is 
human,  and  his  indefinite  attitude  towards  what 
is  Divine,  leaves  us  with  a  law  which  we  cannot 
lovj.      It  ma\'  be  just  and  good  aiul  true.      It   ma)' 
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1)0  a  natural  product  of  socict}',  aiul  therefore  not 
a  thing  to  be  apologized  for.  It  ma)'  have  force 
before  which  \vc  must  bow  or  break.  But  it  is 
iieither  human  nor  divine.  We  cannot  love  it. 
/\nd  so  there  is  a  never-ending  opposition  between 
the  law  and  the  will. 

So  even  with  the  theory  of  Kant.  Nothing  can 
be  grander  than  the  passages  in  which  he  si)eaks 
of  the  universality  of  the  moral  law,  and  the  great- 
ness of  the  nainc  of  Duty.  But  when  he  asks 
what  it  is  which  lies  behind  duty,  which  gives  it  its 
greatness  and  its  grandeur,  in  a  word,  its  authority 
o\cr  man,  the  answer  is  one  which  fails  to  satisfy 
us.  It  is  personality,  he  tells  us,  which  gives  the 
moral  law  its  grandeur.  Man  in  obeying  the  moral 
liw  is  "subject  to  his  own  personality."  "He 
regards  with  reverence  that  which  is  highest  in 
himself,  and  therefore  respects  its  laws."  "S'es ! 
Kant  has  reached  the  great  truth  that  only  a 
I'erson  can  speak  authoritati\ely  to  a  Person.  Jhit 
man  cannot  love  and  reverence  a  law  which  is  his 
own,  nor  can  he  divide  himself  in  twain,  and  wor- 
ship in  his  lower  self  that  which  is  the  will  of  his 
higher  and  personal  being.  "  The  respect-inspiring 
idea  of  Personality"  looks  well  enough  in  an 
ethical  treatise.  Will  it  stand  the  inrush  of  tempta- 
tion when  the  enemy  comes  in  like  a  flood? 

Human    love  and  the  memories   of  home,   the 
thought    fjf   mother   or  sister,  or   of  one    dearer. 
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perhaps,  than  cilhcr,  may  stand  us  in  (^ood  stead 
in  the  hour  of  need.  The  love  of  Iliin  Who  is  the 
h'ather  of  all  families,  of  Christ  Who  gave  Himself 
for  us,  has  power  to  stem  the  torrent  of  evil  desire. 
liut  not  an  impersonal  law,  nor  a  law  which  draws 
its  authority  from  ourselves. 

Lord,  w/iat  love  have  I  unto  Thy  law!  It  is 
Thine,  therefore  I  love  it ;  therefore  I  reverence 
it  ;  therefore  I  see  my  "best  self"  reflected  in  it  ; 
therefore  I  obey  and  trust  and  hoi)e.  And  in 
constant  meditation  of  Thy  Law  I  train  my  con- 
science, the  organ  of  Divine  tiuth.  For  the  pure 
shall  sec  God  ;  and  the  meek  shall  He  guide  in 
judgment ;  and  the  gentle  shall  He  learn  His  way. 
I'urity,  humilit)-,  and  gentleness,  are  notes  of  the 
scholans  of  the  truth. 

It  cannot  be  that  the  differentiated  spheres  of 
Theology  and  Law  shall  again  become  one  as 
under  the  old  Theocratic  idea.  And  yet  in  God's 
purpose  there  is  a  pre-established  harmou)'  in  thcni, 
because  both  s[)cak  frtjm  Him.  Their  ultimate 
unity  in  Conscience  is  no  mere  fact  in  the  past. 
They  arc  what  they  are  now  only  as  Conscience 
still  lives  and  speaks  in  them,  interpreting  truly  fjii 
the  one  hand  the  Revelation  of  Cjod,  and  on  the 
other  embodying  in  Law  its  judgments,  which  \\\k: 
true  because  they  are  divine. 

The  two  cannot  be  identifieil,  and  yet  it  is  fatal 
if  \vc  lo.sc  sight  of  their  inter-relations,  and  forget 
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that,  in  its  solemn  marcli,  Law  is  ever  Icavinc^ 
behind  the  false  or  transient  settings  of  eternal 
truths,  that  it  may  attain  more  perfectly  to  its 
ideal,  and  be  to  us  the  earthly  counterpart  of  the 
Justice  of  God.  Human  Law,  so  far  as  it  is  true, 
is  not  human  but  divine,  and  hence  it  is  that  they 
who  interpret  that  Law  to  us  speak  with  the 
authority  of  Him  Whose  Law  they  uphold.  "They 
are  God's  Ministers,"  says  St.  Paul  ;  therefore  they 
claim  our  reverence,  our  obedience.  "  They  are 
God's  Ministers," — therefore  in  I  lis  I'resence  they 
bow  their  heads,  "  rcmemberinj^f  the  account  that 
the)'  must  make." 

But  the  making  of  that  Law  which  the)-  ad- 
minister, with  whom  does  it  rest  ?  It  is  so  eas)'  to 
settle  down  in  complaisant  ojjtimism  and  imagine 
that  things  will  go  right  as  a  matter  of  course  ; 
that  by  a  kind  of  natural  selection  Law  will  iii- 
e\itably  advance,  becau.sc  laws  are  not  made,  but 
grow.  Ah !  but  growth  in  the  moral  world  is 
never  independent  of  moral  effort.  Does  Conscience 
in  the  individual  always  speak  as  the  Vicar  of 
Christ.'  Is  its  hold  on  truth  alwa)'s  fuin  and 
clear.'  Does  it  alwaj-s  command  with  the  voice 
of  the  "  categorical  im|)erative  ?"  Has  it  no  life- 
history,  no  development  which  may  Ije  checketl 
and  retarded  and  even  finally  arresteil .'  Is  the 
"weak"'  conscience  of  which  St.  I'aul  speaks  a 

'  I  Col,  viii.  7. 
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i-;irc  thiii^f^  or  the  "evil"*  ami  "defiled"'-*  con- 
science? 'M-  the  conscience  "scared  as  with  a  hot 
iron"?''  v)r  arc  those  less  common  than  the  con- 
science which  is  "  good  "  '  and  "  pure,"'''  and  "  with- 
out offence,""  and  therefore  strong  and  authori- 
tative, as  in  them  "  who  by  reason  of  use  have  their 
senses  exercised  to  discern  both  good  and  evil  ?  "' 
And  in  the  nation  at  large  are  there  not, — short  of 
National  Apostasy, — conditions  in  which  the  con- 
science no  longer  si)caks,  or  claims  to  speak,  as 
the  voice  of  God  ?  when  considerations  of  right 
and  wrong  give  way  to  considerations  of  finance  ; 
and  expediency  takes  the  place  of  truth  ;  and  a 
narrow  and  false  view  of  British  interest  obscures 
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results  in  immoral  selfishness? 

These  may  seem  far-off  dangers,  dangers  with 
which  we,  at  least,  have  nothing  to  do.  Hut  it  is 
not  so.  Vou  and  I  may  have  no  direct  mission  to 
legislate,  and  )et  it  is  true  that  '"n  e\':;ry  judgment 
we  pass  we  arc  doing  something  to  furm  that  bod)- 
of  opinion  which  will  some  day  crystallize  in  law. 
The  judgment  of  him  who  speaks  with  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Law  is  yet  different  only  in  degree  from 
the  moral  jutlgments  which  we  so  lightly  pass. 
And  here  in  Oxford  wc  are  nothing  if  wc  are  not 
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critical,  though  every  judgment  of  true  and  false, 
of  right  and  wrong,  is  a  wielding  of  the  sword  f)f 
God.  Men  who  shrink  witii  no  feigned  sensitive- 
ness from  God's  stern  judgments,  as  they  arc  pro- 
nounced in  the  Bible  or  in  the  solemn  warnings  of 
the  Athanasian  Creed ;  men  who  call  righteous 
anger  vindictiveness,  and  tiic  loyal  hatred  of  a  lie 
intolerance,  yet  fling  abroad  their  rash  and  random 
judgments,  and  know  not  that  they,  too,  wield  the 
sword.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  irresponsible 
judging.  Yet  within  the  little  circle  (jf  our  friends 
we  have  our  own  canons  of  taste,  our  own  rules  of 
right,  our  own  views  of  unpardonable  sins.  And 
it  seems  as  if  it  matters  not  whcjin  our  criticisms 
wound,  or  what  are  the  principles  on  which  we 
judge.  We,  the  younger  member.,  of  this  University, 
arc  specially  open  to  this  danger  of  thoughtless 
judging.  Without  the  wise  reticence  of  age,  without 
the  sense  of  responsibility  attaching  to  those  who 
are  in  authority,  without  the  knowledge  of  those 
who  study  all  day  long  the  law  of  God,  without 
the  tender  sympathy  of  Ilim,  the  Judge  of  all. 
Who  came  in  great  humility,  we  rashly  dare  to 
wield  the  sword  of  judgment. 

Yet  every  judgment  is  a  pre-judgment.  We 
are  formulating  f(;r  ounselves  and  for  others  prin- 
ciples, right  or  wrong,  on  which  our  future  jiulg- 
mcnts  will  proceed  ;  by  which,  so  far  as  we  have 
power,  wc  shall  induencc  J.aw  itself.     It  is  here,  at 
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the  very  fount  of  Law,  that  Truth  is  made  f)r 
marred  ;  here,  therefore,  that  some  safe,t,ruard  is 
needed  most.  Wlicre  shall  we  find  it  ?  It  must 
be  something  external  to  ourselves,  something  wc 
can  reverence,  something  we  can  love,  something 
which  for  us  is  the  Law  of  God,  in  meditation  of 
which  we  may  train  our  conscience.  I  know  but 
ofonc  rule  which  will  avail  for  those  who  hold, 
and  those  who  hold  not  yet,  the  faith  of  Christ, 
and  it  is  a  rule  not  ([uite  unknown  even  to  non- 
Christian  ethics.  Act  uj)  to  that  which  is  purest  ; 
have  faith  in  that  which  is  truest ;  judge  always  by 
that  which  is  highest  ;  reach  forward  to  that  whicii 
is  noblest.  It  is  for  you  the  revelation  of  God,  till 
He  vouchsafe  luore  light,  more  knowledge  of  Him- 
self And  the  Law,  which  is  holy,  and  just,  and 
good,  sha"  not  condemn  you  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Great  .Assize, 
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XIII. 
THE  TRIDl-:   OV   INTELLECT.' 

"  Who  is  sull'ici'.'iU  for  IIr'sc  tilings." — 2  Coi'.  ii.  16. 

St.  I'.aul  is  thinking  of  the  Christian  minister,  and 
of  the  greatness  of  the  charge  entrusted  to  him. 
He  is  a  steward,  a  messenger  commissioned  by 
God  to  dcchire  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  Whether 
men  will  hear  or  whether  they  will  forbear,  his  duty 
is  the  same.  Whether  men  are  pleased  or  offended 
at  his  words,  he  cannot  but  s[)cak.  And  he  may 
not  shrink  from  declaring  the  whole  counsel  of 
God,  though  the  inevitable  result  must  be  that  to 
.some  it  is  the  savour  of  death  unto  death,  and  to 
others  the  savour  of  life  unto  life.  Is  not  such 
a  trust  too  high  for  man  ?  Will  it  not  inevitably 
tend  to  one  of  two  results  .'  Either  men  conscious 
of  their  own  unfitness  will  shrink  from  the  work, 
hke  Moses  when  he  asked,  "  Who  am  I  liial  1 
.should  go  before  IMuiraoh  ? "  or  else  it  will  carry 
with  it  a  fatal  sense  of  self-importance  which  will 
be  the  ruin  of  the  work. 


'  Tlic    "I'riilc"    Sfiinnn  J    proailu'd    l)cfori.'    llic    I'liivcrsity  of 
Oxford,  on  .Sunday,  November  24,  18S9. 
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Of  these  the  latter,  if  not  the  commonest,  is  the 
most  obvious  dant^or.  The  "  pride  of  the  priest- 
hood "  is  no  mere  scandal  invented  by  those  who 
are  enemies  of  the  faith  ;  and  we  feel  that  the 
common  protest  ag  Inst  what  men  call  sacerdotal- 
ism is  a  true  and  at  heart  a  Christian  protest, 
thouL,di  it  is  little  careful  to  distinguish  between 
the  true  and  the  false.  Yet  true  sacerdotalism  is 
not  a  theory  but  a  fact,  the  fact  that  God  appoints 
to  all  their  work,  and  in  religious  truth  as  every- 
where else  uses  the  miiiistr)-  of  some  for  the  good 
of  all.  The  Jews  he  chose  to  be  the  priests  of  the 
pre-Christian  world,  the  Church  to  be  the  priests 
of  the  whole  famil)-  of  man,  the  ministry  to  be  the 
priests  of  the  Church  ;  while  Christ  is  Himself  the 
Internal  I'ricst,  the  one  and  only  source  of  Priest- 
hood from  whom  through  all  and  to  all  the  love  of 
God  is  revealed. 

Hut  it  is  so  hard  for  man  not  to  assume  that  a 
special  function  or  work  for  God  carries  with  it 
a  magnifying  of  the  indiviilual  or  official  self  We 
think  to  magnify  our  office,  and  almost  without 
knowing  it  we  come  to  magnify  ourselves.  It  is 
against  this  danger,  the  pride  of  the  ministry,  that 
St.  Paul  warns  us,  when  he  asks,  "Who  is  sufficient 
for  these  things?"  and  an.swers  the  question  wiUi 
the  words.  "  Not  that  wc  are  sufficient  of  ourselves 
lo  think  anything  as  of  our.selves  ;  but  our  suffici- 
ency   is   of   God  ;   who    hath   also   made    us   able 
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ministers  of  the  New  Testament."  "  For  \vc 
preach  not  ourselves,  but  Christ  Jesus  the  Lord  ; 
and  ourselves  your  servants  for  Jesus'  sake." 

The   twelve   passages   of   Holy   Scripture    from 
which  the  text  for  this  morning  has  to  be  chosen, 
seem  to  indicate  clearly  that  the  primary  object  of 
the  "  Pride  "  sermon  was  to  warn  the  clergy  against 
personal   or    official    pride.      But    there    a-e   two 
reasons  which  seem  to  justif)'  us  in  taking  a  more 
general  view  of  the  matter.     First,  the  proportion 
of  clergy  to  laity  in  the  University,  and  of  their 
representativf^s  in  the  University  Church,  is  very 
different  from  what  it  once  was  ;  and  secondly,  we 
are  learning  to  realize  more  fully  the  truth  that  the 
Ministry  is  itself  the  type  of  a   wider   ami   more 
generally  distributed  stewardship,  the  stewardship 
of  the  Christian  layman,  and  in  their  degree  of  all 
those  who  have  a   truth  to  deliver  to  the  world. 
For  everywhere  God  uses  the  few  for  the  good  of 
the  many,  and  truth  always  and  everywhere  is  a 
sacred   trust    from    God    for   the  service    of   man. 
It  follows,  then,  that  the  very  same  danger  which 
lies  so  near  the  life  of  the  Christian  Priest  is  no 
less   near  to  the   life  of  every  one  who  dares  to 
handle  truth,  and  that  which  vitiates  and  destroys 
the  work  of  the  Christian  Priest  is  that  which  is 
no  less  fatal  to  the  philoscjpher,  the  man  of  science, 
the  critic,  the  artist,  the  musician.     That  danger  is 
the   thought  of  sclf-sunicicncy — in    one    word,    of 
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pride  :  the  readiness  to  forget  or  overlook  the  truth 
lliat  there  is  nothing  which  we  did  not  receive,  and 
that  we  may  not  glory  as  if  wc  had  not  received 
it.  Whether  v/e  are  priests  or  laymen  it  is  true 
that  "  our  sufficiency  is  of  God." 

I5ut  if  it  is  hard  for  a  Christian  Priest  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  uncompromising  fidelity  to 
the  message  he  is  charged  to  teach,  and  a  mere 
defiant  self-assertion,  it  is  certainly  not  less  hard 
for  those,  who  arc  entrusted  with  other  forms  of 
ministry  by  God,  to  distinguish  between  a  loyal 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  truth  and  the  self-suffici- 
ency of  the  individual  discoverer  or  teacher.  And 
the  difficulty  reaches  a  climax  when  religion  claims 
the  submission  of  the  reason,  or  censures  the  pride 
of  intellect,  or  speaks  of  "  rationalism  "  as  the  foe 
of  faith.  I''or  at  once  we  are  put  upon  the  defen- 
sive. We  feel  that  Reason  is  not  something  unholy 
and  impure  that  it  must  be  banished  from  the 
courts  of  the  temple  of  our  God  ;  nor  is  it  some 
outside  power  which  may  indeed  become  the  al!>-, 
but  more  naturally  is  the  foe  of  the  deepest  con- 
victions of  our  religious  life.  It  is  the  power  which 
God  has  given  us  to  enable  us  to  know  Him  ;  and 
we  slight  and  despise  our  birthright  if  we  do  not 
try  "to  know  the  things  wniv.n  arc  freely  gi\en  us 
of  God."  It  is  not  priile  in  reason  to  try  ami 
know,  nor  can  reason  without  being  false  to  itself, 
submit  to  tluit  which  is  not  true,  nor  is  there  an}-, 
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even  the  most  sacred  region,  where  it  is  incon- 
sistent with  reverence  to  ask  the  question  Why  ? 
though  we  may  have  to  answer  our  own  question 
with  the  words — "  Behold,  wo  know  not  anything." 
Tlie  truth  is  that  we  are  wrong  to  speak  of  pride 
or  numiUty  as  if  they  could  be  properly  predicated 
of  the  reason.  Pride  is  always  in  the  Will.'  And 
that  which  is  rightly  called  Pride  is  an  attitutlc  of 
the  reasoner  towards  trutli,  not  the  process  by 
which  he  seeks  it.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  Pride 
is  said  to  lie  at  the  root  of  all  sin,  because  it  is  the 
unwillingness  to  recognize  our  true  relation  towards 
God  and  our  fellow  man, — 

"Whence  flowed  rebellion  'gainst  the  l)ninii)()tcnt, 
Whence  h;Uc  of  nuin  to  man,  and  all  else  ill .'  " 

In  the  case  of  our  fellow  men  this  is  obvious, 
though  we  rather  call  it  selfishness  than  pride. 
I'or  at  the  root  of  selfishness  lies  the  belief,  a  belief 
indeed  which  is  seldom  consciously  expressed,  that 
the  individual  is  complete  in  himself.  It  follows 
as  a  natural  consequence  that  while  he  is  an  end, 
others  are  but  means,  and  that  he  may  make  use 
of  them,  so  far  as  he  is  able  to  do  so,  for  his  own 
enjoyment.  Such  pure  unvarnished  selfishness  is, 
indeed,  rarely  stated.  Hut  it  is  none  the  less  the 
unavowed,  if  not  quite  unconscious,  principle  of 
every  self-indulgent  life,  though,  like  the  theoreti- 
cal basis  on  which  it  logically  rests,  it  needs  (jnly 
'  St.  Tlmm.  A(|.,  Siimui.\  Tlicol.,  2.  2,  (^u.  cl\ii.  \\\.  lii. 
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to  be  stated  to  be  at  once  rejected  as  false.  For 
w  hatcver  may  be  our  views  as  to  the  true  end  of 
life,  and  differ  as  we  may  a.i  to  moral  theory,  we 
are  wonderfully  agreed  now  thai  the  one  impossible 
theory  of  man  is  that  he  is  independent  of  his 
fellow  man,  an  atom  or  a  point,  not  the  centre  of 
a  circle,  a  complete  and  sclf-tiufficing  being  and 
not  a  member  of  an  organic  social  body. 

We  are  all  agreed,  then,  in  condemning  the  man 
whose  self-sufficiency  and  supposed  independence 
sets  him  up  against  the  society  to  which  he  belongs, 
oven  though  he  may  stop  short  of  carrying  out  his 
theory  into  any  of  the  grosser  violations  of  his 
liut)'  to  his  neighbour.  We  know  that  "where 
l)r!do  begins,  love  ceases,"  and  the  duty  of  loving 
one  another  is  assumed  even  by  empirical  moral- 
ists nowadays  as  almost  an  intuitive  principle. 
Theoreticall}-,  at  all  events,  then,  we  have  abolished 
that  pride  of  self-sufficiency  which  lies  behind 
selfishness,  and  recognized  the  truth  that  we  are 
"  members  one  of  another,"  bound  each  to  each 
by  the  law  alike  of  nature  and  i)f  love.  We  have 
not  indeed  abolished  selfishness,  but  the  theory 
du  which  it  rests,  the  uvrapKiia  of  the  individual 
atom,  is  no  longer  tenable. 

Ikit  the  same  attitude  of  the  will  which  leads 
inan  to  set  up  his  individual  [)leasure  against  the 
common  good,  leads  him  also  to  assume  the  com- 
pleteness   of    human    nature    as    a  whole,  anil    its 
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iiulcpetidcMKC  of  God.  The  intcr-depcndcncc  o( 
all  the  members  of  the  body  social,  and  the  crime 
of  isolating  the  part  from  the  whole,  or  making 
one's  self  an  exception,  all  this  a  man  may  be  willing 
to  admit.  Ikit  then  the  pride  which  has  been 
ousted  from  his  individual  life  reappears  when  he 
thinks  of  himself  in  his  universal  character : — 

Hence  man's  perpetual  btiiij^;,'le.  ni^lu  and  day, 

To  prove  lie  was  liis  o\s\\  proprietor 

And  independent  of  his  God,  that  what 

Me  had  might  be  esteemed  liis  own,  and  praised 

As  such.     He  laboured  still  and  tried  to  stand 

Alone,  unpropped— to  be  obliged  to  none. 

And  in  the  madness  ofliis  pride  l.-;  hade 

His  (.iod  faicwell,  and  turned  aw.ny  to  be 

A  (Jod  himself. 

Ilere  again  the  theory  is  r;  rel>-  stated,  though  it 
is  the  ultimate  major  premiss  of  much  of  oiu' 
reasoning.  Few  will  dare  to  say  plainly,  as  was 
said  recently  by  a  well-known  Positivist,  that  the 
worship  of  God  has  in  oiu'  day  given  place  to 
the  worship  of  man  ;  and  yet  wc  are  vainly  trying 
to  construct  a  system  in  which  man,  not  indeed 
as  an  individual,  but  as  conscious  reason,  shall  be 
the  centre  of  all  that  is.  We  assume  the  complete- 
ness, the  self-sufficiency  of  man  if  only  he  can  be 
l)rought  to  his  highest  level.  Ami  if  G(jd  touches 
man  at  all  it  is  but  at  the  outer  edge  of  his  life, 
religion  being  treated  as  a  graceful  embellishment 
of  some  lives,  in  some  even  a  heli)  to  moralil\-,  hut 


ill  most  only  a  cause  of  divisions,  which  the  non- 
religious  philosopher  can  serenely  ignore. 

Against  this  modern  Ptolemaic  system  of  thought 
Christianity  holds  up,  as  it  were,  the  idea  of 
Copernicus.  Against  the  geocentric  view  it  pro- 
claims the  great  Thcocentric  principle.  God  is 
the  centre  of  all  that  is,  the  only  Being  Who 
lias  life  in  Himself  and  of  Himself.  Like  the 
sun  in  the  visible  universe  He  is  both  centre  and 
source  of  the  universe  of  being ;  and  humanity 
apart  from  God,  as  independent,  self-sufficing  and 
complete,  is  no  less  an  unreal  abstraction  than  the 
individual  separated  from  his  society.  Everywhere 
and  in  all  departments  of  life  religion  declares  the 
incompleteness  of  man.  W'c  arc  "  not  sufficient  of 
ourselves  to  think  anything  as  nf  ourselves,  but 
our  sufficiency  is  of  God."  All  truth  is  thus  a 
revelation  from  Ilim  Who  is  the  Truth.  Salvation 
from  sin  is  not  of  our.selv"^-  but  from  Him  Who 
loved  us.  Grace  is  the  freely  given  gift  of  (iod. 
Sacraments  antl  priesthood  are  the  "chartered 
channels"  !))•  which  He  has  willed  to  give  His 
gifts  to  man.  If  the  priest  is  His  commissioned 
minister,  a  stcwartl  and  (lisi)ensci  of  the  mysteries 
of  God,  so  from  a  religious  [)()int  of  view  and  in 
his  own  work  is  the  philosopher,  who  uses  the 
reason  which  reflects  God  for  interpreting  to  all 
the  coherence  of  the  parts  of  truth.  So  is  the 
scientific    investigator,  who  patiently  searches   for 
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that  revelation  of  God  in  nature  which  is  voucli- 
safcd  only  to  reverent  and  earnest  study.  So  is 
the  self-forgetting  critic,  who  seeks  at  all  costs  to 
learn  and  teach  what  is  true,  though  after  j'ears 
of  study  he  may  have  to  tell  us  no  new  thing  but 
an  old  truth  recovered  or  enriched  or  established 
by  new  proofs.  So  is  it  no  less  in  the  humbler 
vocations  in  life,  which  are  great  and  noble  in  pro- 
portion as  they  are  recognized  as  vocations,  and 
therefore  as  a  nn'iiistry  which  can  only  rightly  be 
tlischargcd  by  those  who  know  that  their  sufliciency 
is  of  God. 

Thus  the  religious  view  of  man  and  his  relation 
to  God  carries  with  it  a  sense  of  human  insuffi- 
ciency, and  the  correlated  truth  of  our  dependence 
on  Ilim  Who  is  the  source  of  Truth.  We  are 
encompassed  by  the  unknown.  C)ur  knowledge, 
v.hether  of  God,  of  nature,  or  of  ourselves,  is  but 
as  a  scintillation  in  the  darkness.  ]\Iay  not  all  our 
boasted  knowledge  of  nature  be,  as  the  greatest 
of  its  champions  suggests,  "  an  ordinary  phantasma- 
goria generated  by  the  ICgo,  unfolding  its  successive 
scenes  on  the  background  of  the  ab)'ss  t)f  nothing- 
ness"?* And  if  so,  is  it  worth  while  to  go  en  .^ 
Who  is  sufficient  for  the  work  of  interpreting  tiu- 
in)'ster}'  which  lies  about  us  .^  And  tin;  answer 
of  religion  implies  a  change  in  our  whole  attitude 
of  thought.     The  darkness  is   in  us  ;    the  lit'ht  is 
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beyond  :  and  every  ray  which  pierces  the  darkness 
is  a  ray  from  the  source  of  liL,dit.  We  may  dare 
then,  in  the  patience  of  hope,  to  press  forward  to  the 
h'ght  till  we  know  Him  in  Whom  is  no  darkness 
at  all.  Our  sufficiency  is  of  G(k1,  Who  has  made 
us  His  ministers,  Who  has  chosen  us  to  be  His 
priests,  His  stewards.  His  messengc's,  tlic  de- 
positaries of  His  truth,  <.he  rcvealers  of  His  secret?;, 
whether  in  nature  or  in  grace,  for  the  gr    I  cf  Mi';n. 


That 


rdot 


IS   sacerdotalism,  it    you    w 


f 


•ill,   but    it    is    a 


sacerdotalism  which  is  true. 


Hut    acrainst    this    vie 


w    ou 


r  pride  rebels.  We 
want  to  be  creators  or  discoverers,  not  receivers 
of  truth.  We  ilo  not  like  to  be  reminded  that  our 
knowledge  is  an  t'xpi'iimcnt  which,  though  it  may 
verif)'  itself  by  success,  can  only  justify  itself  in 
the  belief  of  a  real  relationship  of  man  with  God. 
Wc  would  fain  be  complete  in  ourselves,  sufficient 
of  ourselves,  able  to  stand  alone.     v\iul  the  verv 


P 


•id 


e    w 


hich    in    'he    individual    wc    recognize   as 


sclf-sufficienc\'  and  iiatc  as  selfishness,  that  vcrj- 
pride,  which  by  atlvancing  knowledge  and  a  higher 
general  moralit)'  has  l)een  driven  from  its  outwork, 
has  fortified  itself  in  the  citadel.  \'cs  !  the  offence 
of  the  Cross  lias  not  ceascil.  [''or  Christ  upon  the 
Cro.ss  is  the  continual  reproach  of  the  proud.  We 
can    indeed    go  so   far  as  to    know  llial  we  must 


for!j:et    ourselves    ami    do    g(X)d    to    other; 
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are   all  humanitarians  nowad;'-»s.     lUit   the   moral 
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law  has  two  tables.  And  \vc  have  still  to  learn 
the  lesson  that  man  has  nothini;  which  he  has 
not  received,  that  "  every  good  gift  and  every 
perfect  gift,"  whether  of  grace  or  truth,  "  is  from 
above,"  and  that  even  wliilc  wc  think  that  we  arc 
"  rich  and  increased  with  goods  and  have  need  of 
nothing,"  we  are  "wretched  and  miserable,  and 
poor,  and  blind,  and  naked,"  and  that  even  that 
which  wc  have  is  not  our  own. 

There  are  two  forms  in  which  this  claim  of  man 
to  be  sufficient  of  himself,  and  his  refusal  to  re- 
cognize himself  as  God's  minister  and  messenger 
t(^  the  world,  is  commonly  seen. 

I.  Wc  recognize  it  fust  in  what  is  called  the 
rationalistic  temper.  What  is  rationalism?  If 
rationalism  means  the  attempt  to  bring  ever}'  truth 
home  to  the  reason  and  make  it  intelligible  b)' 
relating  it  with  e\'erything  else,  then  to  ralitjiialize 
is  not  only  <>ur  privilege  as  thinking  men  but  our 
duty  as  Christian  men. 

But  rationalism  is  used  as  a  term  of  reproach. 
It  is  f.[uoted  as  the  typical  form  of  pride  of 
intellect.  It  is,  we  are  told,  the  "asking  for 
reasons  out  of  place,"  it  is  "  a  forgetfulness  of 
(lod's  power,"  "disbelief  in  the  existence  of  a  fu'st 
Cause  svifficient  to  account  for  facts  which  to  us 
are  extraordinary."  (^r  it  is  "a  limiting  tiu' 
possiljle  by  the  actual,"  and  "  measuring  the  credi- 
bility of  things  by  our  knowledge  of  them."     It  is 
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clear  that  what  is  censured  here  is  the  tone  and 
temper  of  the  cjucstioner,  not  the  questions  which 
he  asks  ;  the  presuppositions  which  he  brink's  to 
the  inquiry,  not  the  method  of  the  inquiry  itself; 
in  a  word,  it  is  the  attitude  of  his  will  towards 
truth,  not  the  process  by  which  he  seeks  to  arrive 
at  it.  To  say  that  rationalism  is  "  asking  questions 
out  of  place"  is  to  assume  that  wc  know  what 
questions  may  be  asked  and  what  may  not.  Yet 
surely  every  question  is  a  lawful  one  which  has  an 
answer  which  human  reason,  enlightened  by  the 
grace  of  God,  can  understand.  And  it  is  only  by 
asking  that  wo  can  find  out  what  que.  'nns  arc  un- 
answerable. Nothing  can  be  more  irrational  tliaii 
to  map  out  beforehand  the  limits  of  our  possible 
knowledge,  for  this  mapping  (nit  already  assumes 
that  wc  have  got  beyond  the  very  limits  which  we 
profess  to  lay  down.  Neither  in  the  interests  of 
fai'.h,  nor  on  the  basis  of  a  critifjuo  of  the  human 
understanding  have  we  any  right  to  say,  "  This  is  a 
(luestion  which  may  not  be  asked."  The  most 
that  we  can  say  is  that  here  we  arc  face  to  face 
with  a  cjucstion  which  has  never  been  answered. 
JUit  when  we  conclude  that  therefore  wc  have 
reached  the  limits  of  knowletige,  we  adopt  a  method 
which,  if  consistently  applied,  would  have  paralyzed 
reason  and  made  progress  impossible. 

It  is  not,  then,  either  the  asking  a  ([uestion  or  the 
attempt  to  answer  it  in  any  region  of  our  life  which 
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constitutes  rationalism,  in  the  sense  in  wliich  that 
term  is  a  term  of  reproach.  It  is  the  refusal  to 
recog)iize  as  true  anything  ichieh  tve  eannot  exphxiu, 
the  self-sufficiency  which  sets  up  the  reason  in  its 
present  stage  of  development  as  the  measure  of 
truths  actual  or  even  possible.  Hence  the  irrever- 
ence and  self-assertion  of  what  is  rightly  called 
rationalism.  I'or  when  a  man  has  come  to  assume 
that  human  reason  is  the  measure  of  all  truth,  it  is 
an  easy  step  to  the  belief  that  of  that  reason  he  is 
the  truest  if  not  the  only  exponent. 

The  fact  tliat  rationalism  implies  a  wrong  atti- 
tude of  the  will  towards  truth  rather  than  any 
method  or  manner  of  reasoning,  explains  the  fact 
that  a  theory  which  in  one  age  is  rejected  as  ra- 
tionalistic may  be  accepted  by  a  later  age  as  true. 
A  theory  or  premature  synthesis  which  has  nothing 
to  commend  it  but  its  novelty,  or  its  ingenuity,  or 
its  apparent  inc(  '  sistcncy  with  the  received  body 
of  doctrine  of  the  day  is  rightly  rejected,  and  the 
defiant  defender  of  it  is  rightly  called  a  rationalist  ; 
yet  the  very  same  theory  supported  by  new  facts, 
modified  by  wider  knowledge,  and  championed  by 
men  of  other  temper  is  afterwards  received,  with 
whatever  necessary  reailjustments,  and  fitted  into 
the  growing  body  of  religious  tiuth.  It  is  easy  to 
rci)roscnt  this  as  a  triumi)h  of  rationalism,  but  it  is 
more  truly  represented  as  a  triumph  of  faith.  Vox 
all  that  is  rationalistic  is  gone,  and  what  remain.^ 
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is  rational,  and  therefore  the  friend  and  not  the  foe 
of  faith.  If  it  were  not  for  the  glamour  of  the 
name  of  "  heretic  "  and  the  fascination  of  knowinj^ 
that  we  are  upsetting  established  beliefs,  rationalism 
would  long  ago  have  been  discredited  as  intensely 
unscientific,  as  far  removed  from  the  work  of  those 
who  are  reverently  interpreting  to  us  the  word  or 
works  of  God,  as  is  the  reckless  theorist  from  him 
who  rc.;!izes  the  greatness  of  his  mission  to  be  an 
interpreter  of  truth  to  the  world. 

Really  rational  inquiry  into  truth,  whether  in 
religion  or  in  nature,  must  bo  reverent,  must  recog- 
nize its  mission,  and  in  recognizing  this  must  admit 
its  own  insufficiency.  Ifoiiio  naturae  minister  ct 
intcrprcs, — they  are  well-known  words — tantnin 
facit  ct  inti'/ligit  ijitantiini  dc  natnrae  ordine  re  vcl 
niente  observavcrit :  nrc  amplins  scit  ant  potest. 
The  same  is  true,  inntatis  mutandis,  of  every  ra- 
tional intjuiry.  "Thou  hast  hid  these  things,"  says 
the  Divine  Teacher,  "  from  the  wise  and  prudent, 
and  hast  revealed  them  unto  babes."  Only  when 
we  become  "as  a  little  child"  can  we  hope  to 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  the  truth. 

l^ut  the  becoming  "as  a  little  child"  implies 
not  only  the  laying  asitle  i)reconceivcd  notions  aiul 
the  submission  of  the  will  to  truth,  but  the  willing- 
ness to  put  ourselves,  as  it  were,  to  school  with 
those  who,  in  whatever  de[)artment  of  life,  have 
been  in    (Jod's   purpose   the    channels   by  which 
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hitherto  He  lias  taught  the  world.  To  be  teach- 
able it  is  not  necessary  to  be  uncritical,  but  if  ever 
we  are  to  become  true  critics  we  must  begin  by 
the  readiness  to  learn.  And  the  rationalism  which 
is  rightly  treated  as  the  enemy  of  faith  implies  an 
attitude  of  the  will  which  makes  the  attainment  of 
truth  impossible.  Who  arc  they  who  have  proved 
themselves  sufficient  for  so  great  a  work  as  the 
interpreting  of  truth  to  man  1  Those,  surely,  who 
have  most  clearly  recognized  the  greatness  of  the 
truth  they  handle  and  the  insufficiency  of  man  to 
do  anything  but  to  receive  the  truth  which  is  given 
and  truly  to  reflect  the  truth  he  sees. 

II.  liut  what  is  called  "rationalism"  is  not  the 
only  form  in  which  man  asserts  his  self-sufficiency 
and  independence  of  God,  and  so  adopts  a  false 
attitude  of  will  towards  truth.  It  is  shown  in 
what  it  is  the  fashion  to  call  the  agnostic  temper. 
Here,  so  far  from  reason  proclaiming  its  compe- 
tence to  judge  of  great  matters,  it  declares  itself 
unable  to  deal  with  them  at  all.  Can  anything  be 
more  modest,  less  self-assertive?  And  yet  expe- 
rience tells  us  that  self-depreciation  is  not  always 
humility,  and  that  the  repudiation  of  any  know- 
ledge of  some  subjects  is  consistent  with  much 
self-satisfaction  and  self-conceit  elsewhere. 

But  indeed  this  attempt  to  settle  the  boundaries 
of  knowledge  off-hand  is  as  impossible  as  to  say 
beforehand  where  we  may  and  where  we  may  not 
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ask  questions.     And  with  regard  to  any  otlicr  kind 
of  truth  it  is  at  once  seen  to  be  so.     The  unknown 
stimulates,  the  unknowable  paralyzes  knowledge  ; 
but  we  can  only  assert  that  the  unknown  is  un- 
knowable on  the  assumption  that  we  already  know 
all  that  can  be  known.     If  it  is  true  that  God  can- 
not be  known  by  man,  it  will  be  the  last  truth 
which  man  will  ever  learn.     At  the  close  of  a  long 
life  of  struggle  wc  sometimes  see  the  reason  falling 
back  bafilod   by  the   difficulties  which  perhaps  it 
has  made  or  multiplied  for  itself,  and  there  is  no 
sadder  sight  than  the  despair  of  reason.     But  what 
are  wc  to  say  of  young  men  who  affect  "  the  pre- 
mature age  of  disconsolate  wisdom,"  and  talk  as  if 
they   had  already   "sounded    all  the  depths  and 
shoals"  of  knowledge   and  all  the  time   adopt  a 
careless,  almost  jaunty  air,  as  though  it  made  but 
little  difference  whether  God   could  be  known  or 
not.     It  is  a  significant  fact  that  Agnosticism  never 
finds  its   way   into    those    departments   nf   life    in 
which  it  is  to  our  interest  to  know  ;  and  it  requires 
a  good  deal  of  charity  to  make  us  believe  that  a 
man  who  is  cjuite  sure  that  he  cannot  know  God,  is 
not  one  who  would  not  know  II im  if  he  could.     At 
all  events  there  is  no  defence  in  reason  or  morality 
lor  the  calm  self-satisfaction  of  uninquiring  indo- 
lence.    Agnosticism  is  not  the  adnu'ssion  that  there 
is  much  which  we  do  not  know,  for  this  is  a  recog- 
nition which  humility  demands  ;    it   is  the  proud 
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assumption  that  what  wc  do  not  know  cannot  be 
known.  And  in  tone  and  temper  there  is  Httle  to 
choose  between  the  rationaHstic  refusal  to  accept 
what  as  yet  vc  cannot  explain,  and  the  confident 
assumption  that  what  cannot  be  known  without\an 
effort  can  never  be  known  at  all. 

Behind  both  rationalism  and  agnosticism  there 
lies  the  conviction  that  man  is  sufficient  of  himself 
to  know  all  that  can  be  known.  The  one  explains 
away,  the  other  denies  the  possibility  of  knowing, 
that  which  at  present  lies  beyond  its  ken.  And 
both  are  opposed  to  true  knowledge,  which  is 
earnest,  patient,  humble,  reverent,  willing  to  wait 
for  more  light  ;  strong  enough  to  bear  disappoint- 
ment, and  yet  all  thp  time  pressing  on  to  know  ; 
hopeful  and  fearless,  self-distrusting  }'et  with  the 
sure  belief  in  truth  ;  content  to  be  unknown,  and 
satisfied  if  only  it  may  do  its  part,  however  little, 
in  advancing  the  kingdom  of  the  truth  ;  looking 
outward  not:  inward,  and  drawing  its  unfailing 
strength  from  the  consciousness  of  ministry  and 
the  belief  that  it  can  be  used  by  God  for  the  gooti 
of  man. 

It  is  in  the  sense  of  mission,  of  vocation,  of 
ministry,  that  we  fmd  the  true  corrective  for  that 
self-sufficiency  which  everywhere  mars  and  hinders 
the  progress  of  truth  ;  and  it  is  in  that  same  sense 
of  mission  and  ministry  that  we  find  the  strength 
to  struggle  on,   through  doubt  and  difficulty  and 
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almost  despair,  in  the  search  for  truth.  We  are 
not  rationalists ;  we  are  not  agnostics  ;  for  \vc 
believe  that  God  is  the  only  source  of  truth, 
that  in  Him  are  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and 
knowledge,  and  that  though  we  have  nothing 
which  we  do  not  receive,  yet  He  givcth  to  all  me:i 
liberally  of  His  gifts  of  grace  and  truth. 

It  is,  on  the  whole,  a  true  instinct  which  makes 
men  judge  of  truth  by  the  temper  of  the  teacher. 
Ubi  hiimilitas,  ibi  sapient ia.  Perhaps  in  the  great 
unveiling  of  secrets  there  will  be  found  among  the 
greatest  saints  some  whose  names  never  found 
their  way  into  the  Church's  calendar  ;  and  among 
the  noblest  lives  the  lives  of  those  whom  their 
contemporaries  never  knew  ;  and  among  the  most 
real  benefactors  of  mankind  those  whose  ambition 
it  was  to  remain  unknown  ;  and  among  the  truest 
pioneers  of  truth  the  men  who  could  not,  or  would 
not,  recognize  their  greatness.  The  really  great 
men  of  every  age  are  those  who  do  not  fear 
to  confess  their  littleness,  their  insignificance  com- 
pared with  the  truth  they  teach,  their  dependence 
on  '^hat  truth  for  all  that  they  have  or  are.  Their 
greatness  is  that  they  are  ambassadors,  ministers, 
stewards  ;  their  littleness  that  they  arc  what  they 
are,  ready  to  read  their  own  meaning  into  what 
they  teach  and  so  failing  to  teach  it  truly.  In 
them,  as  in  the  great  forerunner  of  the  Christ,  the 
greatness   of    their    message    dwarfs    into    insig- 
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nlficancc  their  own  personality.  "  Who  art  thou  ? " 
men  asked  of  the  Baptist.  And  the  answer  comes  : 
Repent  ;  the  King  is  at  hand,  whose  forerunner 
I  am.  "  He  must  increase  ;  I  must  decrease." 
"  Who  art  thou  ? "  I  am  the  voice.  Look  not 
at  me,  but  at  Him  who  speaks  by  mc.  "Behold 
the  Lamb  of  God." 


THE   END. 
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